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J. H. TAGGART & SON’S ELEVA- 
TORS AT WENONA, ILL. 


One of the best elevator plants in that part of 
Illinois which thirty years ago sent the bulk of its 
grain to Chicago via the Illinois and Michigan canal, 
but which now uses the railroads almost exclusively, 
is that of J. H. Taggart & Son, at Wenona, Ill. It 
consists of the two elevators shown in the accom- 
panying engraving, both located alongside the 
tracks of the Illinois 
Wentral Railroad. 
The location is in the 
center of a circuit of 
farms in some of the 
most fertile town- 
ships of Marshall, 
Putnam and La Salle 
counties, all  cele- 
brated as enormous 
producers of corn 
and oats. 

Tilevator No. 1, in 
the left foreground 
of the picture, is 24x 
48 feet im size, 28 
feet high, with cu- 
pola 30 feet high. It 
has eight hopper- 
bottom bins. ‘he 
machinery isnot elab- 
orate, as it consists 
only of two stands of 
elevators with 6x12- 
inch buckets, a 
Howe Hopper Scale 
of 72.000 pounds’ ca- 
pacity for weighing 
grain out, and twy 
unloading dumps. 
The storage capacity 
is 30,000 bushels. The railway track is immediately 
in the rear, 

Elevator No. 2, in background of the picture, is 
24x170 feet in size and 28 feet high, with cupola 30 
feet high. The annex on the right, which hides frora 
view a large part of the main building, is 24x48 feet 
and 28 feet high. The total storage capacity of main 
building and annex is 140,000 bushels. This elevator 
is used for oats exclusively. It has one stand of 
elevators with 6x12-inch buckets and one unloading 
dump. It has also a 60,000-pound Howe Hopper 
Scale for weighing out. 

The machinery of both houses is operated by a 
Lewis Gasoline Engine, located in the office build- 


ing. The power is transmitted by cable to the cupola 
of Elevator No. 1 and thence, when needed, by an 
other cable to Elevator No. 2. 

The plant, it will have been seen, is simple in con- 
struction, but the houses having been practically re- 
built within about a year are in first-class condition 
and serve every purpose. One special feature worthy 
of notice is the employment of heavy-draft scales for 
weighing grain loaded into the cars. Hence there is 
no guess work of the quantity of grain loaded. The 


- 
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scales have hoppers in proportior to their draft, and 
a full carload is weighed at one draft. In conse- 
quence the losses of J. H. Taggart & Son by short 
weights at terminals are few, and when a loss does 
occur the responsibility for it is placed where it be- 
longs. 

The firm has been operating at Wenona for about 
five years and has built up a very satisfactory busi- 
ness. Before that time the senior member of the 
firm was in the grain business for fourteen years at 
Long Point on the Santa Fe road, while the junior, 
H. M. Taggart, operated a house op his own account 


‘ for some five years at Rutland, a village on the I, C. 


road, a few miles south of Wenona, They sell their 


grain on track bids, but do not confine themselves Ly 
any means to a single market, their practice being 
to accept the best bid offered, no matter what mar- 
ket it comes from, the responsibility of the parties 
making the bids considered. 


BROOM CORN CORNERED. 


Arcola, Hi., did a tremendous business in Octo- 
ber. The town was like a gold camp in the wildest 
stages of excitement; 
and during the last 
three weeks of the 
month the two banks 
of the town show a 
total of clearings of 
nearly $3,655,000, the 
greatest portion of 
this sum represent- 
ing the transfers of 
broom corn, 

Although the price 
of brush has been go- 
ing up by leaps and 
bounds since harvest, 
it was not known un- 
til November 1 that 
the market had actu- 
illy been cornered, 
Now, however, 
said that the Union 
Broom Supply Com- 


it is 


pany, as syndicated 
with nominally, at 
least, a capital of $1,- 
000,000, 
000 out of a possible 
24,000 tons of brush 
made at last harvest. 
This syndicate is 
composed of W. L. 
Rosenboom and A. J. Klein of Chicago; G. 8. Tar- 
box and Thos. Lyons of Arcola; O. L. Meskell of 
Paris, Il.; F. F. Myer of Louisville, Ky., and Aug. 
Rosenberger and F. L., Retz of Evansville, Lll., who 
are said to have put $1,250,000 into the crop, and 
stand likely to clean up $1,000,000 on their ven- 
ture, 

The farmers and local brokers have, however, 
made a share of the enormous profits on this sea- 
son’s crop; but as was the case last year, the “com- 
bine” take off the thick cream. While the farmer got, 
in some instances, as high as $90 to $110 for his 
brush this fall, those in the trade expect that the 
consumer will have to pay $200 a ton before Febru- 
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ary 1, against $180 last year, when the control of 
the stock was less complete. 

Brooms, of course, haye begun to advance. Al- 
ready the rise has been from 25 to 50 cents per 
dozen, but this is only a starter. 


OUR ASSOCIATION AND ITS 
BRANCHES. 


[From a paper by B. F. Walter, read at the meeting of 
the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association. } 


Our success as an organization and the benefits 
to be derived therefrom, you must all know, are 
directly proportional and dependent largely upon 
the interest taken in association meetings, and in 
the codperation, moral and financial, of all its mem- 
bers. Our law is but a patriachal proverb, but is 
as effective as a mandate under the great seal, if 
properly ebserved. Those who want help should 
show, first and last and faithfully, a disposition to 
help others. In a word, the “Golden Rule” is short, 
but it will measure more units of equitable profit, 
true friendship and final satisfaction, for both 
competitors and customers, than any other standard. 
This is the broad foundation on which rests the 
structure known as the Illinois Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation. It is not a capitalized trust, with un- 
limited and exhaustless funds, to force arbitrary 
prices or selfish issues. 

The only thing fixed and immutable with us is 
courage, with the hope that time may prove our 
aims and methods free from merited censure or 
suspicion and worthy of the united support of 
every regular grain dealer and producer in the 
state of Illinois. Remember, ye of little faith, that 
the membership is increasing. The task of securing 
members is decreasing. Only yesterday a regular 
dealer called and made application direct to the 
secretary unsolicited. And in my three months’ 
work I have but a possible three who have not given 
me a straight paid cash application, and I feel sure 
of two of these. Such signs point to a realization 
of long cherished hopes and final and well-earned 
success. To-day the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation is more widely known and respected than 
ever before; where formerly the membership was 
secured by personal solicitation, now there is not 
a week passes without inquiries resulting in ap- 
plications for membership. : ; 

There still remains some good territory. We have 
letters from regular dealers in such territory re- 
questing a call from a representative. They have 
heard of us, and not unfavorably. I now ask a 
renewal of the bonds of afiiliation to strengthen 
and encourage those who would turn aside at 
the moment of success, on a plea that the Associa- 
tion has done no good. Now is the time; procrasti- 
nation is the confuser of peace and comfort and re- 
tards the helping hand. Resolutions to “strengthen 
up” “some of these days’ are usually never exe- 
cuted. They serve to ease the conscience and the in- 
sistent “small voice’ of duty, but they are generally 
forgotten. 

We are nearing the realm of a better understand- 
ing; and the ultimate and inevitable success of the 
Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association means a high 
standard of equity and justice to all. Carry the 
spirit of this meeting and my earnest wishes for 
your success with you; encourage the Association 
to associate and the producer to produce, for by 
and with our efforts the tillers of the soil shall 
prosper, and at each and every harvest time receive 
all his product is worth, based not on our market, 
but upon the law of supply and demand. 

Taking up the subject of branch organizations or 
divisions, we have not placed our divisions under 
circumstances which would concede them a fair 
trial, yet none have proved unsuccessful: We have 
no better example of their efficiency than that which 
appears within the borders of our rival state, Ne- 
braska. It was reported recently at Chicago that 
Nebraska has seventeen divisions, or local branches, 
organized by the state association and distributed 
in a manner calculated to promote harmony, in- 
sure peace, justice and domestic tranquillity. The 
Nebraska secretary pronounces them a desirable 
acquisition, a valuable retainer and an unqualified 


success. We have but eight working divisions, and 
but two of these are in adjoining territory. It would 
draw too largely on my time and your patience to 
enter into details. You all know the many ad- 
vantages, among which, for example, is the corre- 
spondence of say twenty local branches of twenty 
members each, or 400 regular grain dealers. The 
state secretary haying any information of value, 
notices, orders, ete., has but to send them to each 
of the secretaries of the local divisions, and they 
in turn distribute them to each of their members. 
Thus 400 are reached from the state secretary’s 
office with twenty letters and the labor of reaching 
400 is equally divided. The traveling representative 
for the state association could meet with-the local 
branches, and all questions, disputes or dissensions 
involving the interests of the regular grain dealers 
could be reached with ease, and adjusted with neat- 
ness and dispatch through local division assistance. 


GEORGE B. MARBLE. 


George B. Marble, who has just made an en- 
gagement to travel in the Northwest for Ware & 
Leland, of Chicago, commission merchants in grain 


GEORGE B, MARBLE, 


and seed, has been engaged in the grain business in 
Chicago since 1882, and is one of the best known 
young men in the trade in this city. Born at Gales- 
burg, Ill., on January 15, 1864, and educated in 


the excellent schools of that city, he came to Chi- 


cago in 1880 and took a position with P. Moran & 
Co., exporters of provisions. Two years later he 
went to W. F. Johnson & Co., grain receivers, with 
whom he remained until 1895. 

During the past sixteen years Mr. Marble has 
been identified with the grain trade, both in the 
cash and future delivery lines, but for ten years 
past has made a specialty of wheat for future de- 
livery. He is one of the acknowledged experts of 
Chicago and during that time has compiled numer- 
ous Statistics that have been of great value to the 
trading world. 

In going to Ware & Leland at this time, that firm 
feel that they have gained a most valuable employe, 
whose services will be useful alike to themselves 
and to their patrons among the country shippers; 
while for his part, Mr. Marble knows that with 
the prestige of so energetic, substantial and fayor- 
ably known firm behind him, his future success and 
a large accession of business are beyond question. 


Kansas lumber dealers report a large demand 
for rough lumber for corn cribs, stocks of which 
are now quite low, both at Kansas City and in 
the Southwest. 


THAT TEXAS FLYER ON OATS. 


It is recorded in the annals of the elect that Chap- 
pie, nursing a bad head, remarked to the bar-keep 
one morning that the “sporting life is never dull, 
but it’s wearing on the system.” Watching the 
affair from a safe distance, one is impressed with 
the notion that the Texas grain dealer who took 
a flyer on oats of the 1899 crop is having a some- 
what similar experience: it?s never dull, at least. 
It may be or may not be followed by “that tired 
feeling.” 

The railroad men, as before remarked here, claim 
that the dealers paid too much for the oats, und 
now want rates reduced in order to get out even. 
But this seems like begging the question, when 
interstate rates through Texas are less than the 
state rates; at least, the equity of the rates is not 
as apparent to the state shipper as to the interstate 
carrier. So thereby hangs an interesting story. 

On August 2, says Mr. Crenshaw, secretary of the 
Texas Grain Dealers’ Association, the T. & P. Ry. 
agreed to give the dealers a 15-cent rate on oats 10 
New Orleans, provided the State Railway Commis- 
sion would agree not to use such rate as a basis to 
reduce rates in the state. This was consented to; 
but other roads objected; so that was off, and the 
oats were boxed up in Texas. Then the dealers 
applied to the Railway Commission for a reduction 
to 12% cents.of the Texas common point rate on 
oats, to conform to the corn rate, which reduction 
the Commission ordered; but instead of making this 
reduction, the interstate roads advanced the rate 
2% cents; and again the oats remained boxed up 
in Texas. 

Then the Association began looking about them; 
and among other expedients adopted the plan of 
chartering vessels at Galveston to carry the oats te 
South Atlantic ports, such as Savannah, Brunswick 
and so on, meantime applying to the Railway Com- 
mission again for relief. That body thereupon, on 
October 20, issued an order establishing an “emer- 
gency rate” on oats: “In view of the unwarrant- 
able advance in the rates on oats from Texas. 
points to points in other states, recently made by 
the railroad companies operating lines in Texas, 
which advance has the effect of preventing Texas 
shippers from reaching markets in other states, 
and is therefore operating as an unjust discriim- 
ination against such shippers, the Railroad Con- 
mission of Texas, providing against the emergency 
arising from such advance, hereby directs that the 
rate of 8 cents per 100 pounds be adopted as maxi- 
mum for the transportation of oats, in carloads, to 
Galveston, Velasco, Port Arthur and Sabine Pass 
from all points in Texas now subject to the wile- 
age rate on oats prescribed, ete. This order shall 
take effect October 23 and remain in force until 
further notice by this Commission.” 

Whereupon, the roads announced that they would 
not apply this rate as directed except on pureiy 
local business, but would apply the 15-cent rate on 
all oats destined for points outside of Texas. And 
again the oats were boxed up in Texas. 

At a meeting of dealers at Sherman on October 
18, no less than 150 cars of oats were offered for 
the purpose, and the officers of the Association 
were, therefore, directed to charter two or more ves: 
sels at Galveston to take the stuff to Southeast 
Atlantic ports; but the railroad men professed to 
wonder how the dealers can afford to pay even 8 
cents to Galveston and ship by schooners, which 
have been getting $8.25 per 1,000 feet, or equal to 
20 cents per 100, for Jumber to same ports. ‘The 
grain dealers further resolved to bring suit for 
damages on every shipment of oats refused by the 
roads at the Railway Commission’s rate. 

The railroads; however, concluded on sober sec- 
ond thought to back water a trifle, especially after 
the I. & G. N. on November 2 announced its inten- 
tion to abide by the 8-cent rate. On November 4, 
accordingly, a conference was held at Austin at 
which the grain men and railroads agreed on a 
compromise on the following basis, to wit, that the 
Commission should withdraw its emergency rate 
of 8 cents per hundred pounds from Texas points 
to Galveston, Sabine Pass, Port Arthur and Velasco, 
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and that the rate of 20 cents per hundred pounds 
on oats heretofore in effect to Mississippi River 
crossings should be restored, the state rate of 1214 
cents to stand. 


THE FAIRGROVE ELEVATOR. 


The Fairgrove - Elevator at YFairgrove, Mich., 
shown in the illustration, like many other Michigan 
elevator plants, provides storage for many kinds 
of products, its owners, F. H. Richardson & Co., 
being in business as buyers.of all Kinds of farm 
products, such as grain, beans, potatoes, wool, hay, 
ete., and also dealers in lime, brick, tile, cement, 


: F. H. RICHARDSON & CO.’S ‘ELEVATOR. 


lumber, and so forth. The demand for grain room 
is considerable, however, Tuscola County being 
one of the best grain counties of Michigan. 

The elevator proper is 28x32 feet on the ground, 
and 42 feet high to the eaves, with cupola, gising 
an extreme height of 61 feet. The building stands 
on a solid stone foundation, and is built of 2x6’s 
to the height of twenty feet, and above that of 
2x4’s. The roof and walls are covered with sheet 
steel. There are seventeen bins, giving a total 
storage capacity of 15,000 bushels. 

The elevator is well equipped with elevating and 
cleaning machinery, which is operated by the 
power of a seven-horse power Otto Gasoline En- 
gine, and also the necessary scales. The office 
building is 24x48 feet in size, and has its own 
scales and also a bean picker. The office itself is 
modern, haying a 17-foot desk, large safe, and the 
usual office conveniences of typewriter, copying 
presses, files, ete. 

The plant was designed by the senior of the firm, 
F. H. Richardson, and was built in 1898. It is 
generally regarded by all visitors as the model 
modern elevator of that part of Michigan. 


THE MONTREAL ELEVATOR. 


The Montreal elevator, which all agreed is needed 
to equip that port for handling grain that should 
reach there from the Northwest through the new 
fourteen-foot channel, is still in the future. The 
government has made no move to build it, nor will 
the authorities lease a site to a private company, 
Canadian or American. The Prescott Elevating 


‘Company of Prescott, and a Montreal and a But- 


falo syndicates are trying to get the site and fran- 
chise, but nothing has as yet been done, but talk. 
The mayor of Montreal is in favor of granting the 
franchises and a ninety-nine-year lease of the site to 
the Buffalo syndicate, headed by W. J. Connors, 
while Mr. Tante, minister of the interior, opposes 
that crowd. 

The matter was taken up again on November 1, at 
Montreal, by ‘the harbor commission, but nothing was 
then done except to call on the Corn Exchange Asso- 
ciation for a report on the requirements of the port 
for handling grain—a report asked for last spring, 
but not yet made to the commissioners. 


There are only eight surplus corn states, that is 
states that produce more than they consume. 
They rank as follows, in order of average yield: 
Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois, Missouri, Indiana, 
Texas and Ohio, 


A GARNER INDICATOR. 


BY E. P. BURLINGAME. 

The accompanying drawings give a sketch of a de- 
vice which I have found very useful as a “Garner 
Indicator,” or automatic signal for giving notice 
when the garner is nearly full of grain. 

It is usual to have a garner above each seale for 
receiving the grain while that in the scale is being 
weighed and discharged; but without some special 
appliance for the purpose, it is impossible to know 
when the garner is full until the grain begins to 
run around the leg, frequently causing the belt to 
break, and involving the expense of repairs, with 
further loss by reason of putting thé leg out of 
service. 

Inside the garner, attached at any desired height 
and wherever it is best situated for making a con- 
nection with the trigger near the scale, is a box, 
open at the bottom, with ends solid and top covered 
at a pitch sufficient to shed the grain, and a swing- 
ing front “A,” which the pressure of the grain 
forces back upon the lever “B” (pivoted at ‘C”), 
pushing it off of the’ trigger “D,” which flies up 
and releases the cord “E,” attached to the signal 
on the track floor. The signal, thus released, drops 
of its own weight; and the men who are unloading 
the car, or running grain from the bins, seeing the 
signal down, know that the garner is nearly full, 
and shut oft the feed until the weigher, having 
cleared the scale and emptied the garner, raises the | 
signal to show that the feed may be continued. | 

The box may be eight inches wide, two feet long, 
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and deep enough in front for a twelvye-inch valve, 
with a three-inch strip under it to stay the ends. It 
should not be set too high in the garner, as it is best 
to have some margin to go on, and a little ex- 
perience will determine about how long the feed 
may be safely continued after the signal drops. 
Corn.and wheat will trip it quicker than oats, being 
heavier, and sliding down against the valve at a 
pitch much less than is required for oats and lighter 
grain. 

There are a number of ways in which the connec- 


‘tions can be made so as to adapt the mechanism 


to the location of scale beam and the convenience 


SIMPLE LEVER STYLE 
USEO AT GALVESTON. 


of the weigher. The posts in the building can or- 
dinarily be used for holding the trigger; and I found 
them serviceable for fourteen scales in the Gal- 
veston elevator where I first used the contrivance 
in 1892. A lever was attached to the end of the 
shaft protruding through the side of the garner, and 
a pine stem one inch by two inches made a connec- 
tion with the trigger near the scale beam. 

At Buffalo, I used a compound lever in order to 
get around a girder, and I found it had some ad- 
vantage in reducing the friction and giving the trig- 
ger a quicker throw. In a Chicago elevator I 
made a signal button show above the scale beam, 
and the weigher gave instructions by telephone 
about the feed. 

Any good carpenter can construct the appliance; 
and it will prove a serviceable and valuable ad- 
junct, especially in elevators that have small gar- 
ners and in those which load out from bins. 


GALVESTON’S EXPORTS. 


Galveston has been doing an enormous export 
business again this fall, October's shipments beat- 
ing October, 1898, by 1,555,986 bushels, the total 
being 2,781,932 bushels. For the five months of 
this crop year the port’s exports have more than 
doubled last year’s record, the total shipments hay- 
ing been to November 1 7,617,916 bushels of wheat 
and 1,464,167 bushels of corn, against 3,954,326 bush- 
els of wheat and 68,714 bushels of corn a year ago. 

On November 1 a new steamer line was added to 
the port, the Singlehurst line, alternating its ves- 
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sels wita those of the Booth line. The new line’s 
route is Liverpool to Brazil, returning to Liverpool 
via Galveston. The North German Lloyds also 
have increased their vessels on the Galveston- 
Bremen line. 


Analyses show that there is very little, if any, 
difference in the composition of yellow and of white 
corn, and that neither can per se claim superiority 
in food values. Prof. Henry says: “It is doubtless 
true that some varieties of one kind are superior 
to certain varieties of others, but no uniform rule 
prevails,” 
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ROBERT PEYTON WARWICK. 


The hard worker seldom has much of a biography, 
as biographies appear in print. They really haven’t 
time to make them, even if they had the dispost- 
tion; for biographies are more or less a habit with 
some men, after all. At any rate, Robert Peyton 
Warwick, who was born at the historic city of 
Petersburg, Va., on March 27, 1866, and resided in 
Northeastern Texas for a number of years, went to 
St. Louis about six years ago. 

In Texas he had eight years of experience in the 
grain and cotton trade, an experience which was 


ROBERT PEYTON WARWICK, 


of immense value to him when he went to St. Louis 
to travel for the Harrison-Berry Commission Com- 
pany. His territory for them was Missouri, Kansas, 
Indian Territory and Iowa. Mr. Warwick is now 
with the Brinson-Judd Grain Company of St. Louis, 
representing the interests of that company in Iowa, 
with headquarters at the Summit House, Creston. 
Mr. Warwick is one of the best known men in 
the grain trade in Iowa, and is liked wherever he 
goes. He is always one of the conspicuous men 
in all gatherings of the trade, and always has 
something good to say or suggest for the “good 
of the order’ or for the amusement of the “boys.” 


THE LOADING FEE. 


[From apaper read by B.A. Lockwood before the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association at Chicago, Octo- 
ber 18, 1899.] 


Why are country elevator men entitled to a load- 
ing fee? I answer, because they are a benefit to all 
parties interested. When an elevator is’ built in a 
town, do we not find the merchants, bankers and 
citizens all pleased? Do they not say it is a benefit 
to the town and thereby to them? Does it not add to 
the growth of the town? Does it not help pay school 
and road taxes? Does it not draw trade to the town? 
Does it not benefit the farmer? 

When the latter comes in with a load of grain, he 
knows he will find a willing purchaser and a place 
to leave it. It looks as though it were going to drop 
rain by the bucketful in a few minutes. He does 
not care, just so he can get to the elevator, for they 
will take care of? him quickly there. He does not 
have to bother to fix up or sweep out cars (nor lo 
wait a week or so for one to come), and when he 
says to the elevator man, “Mr. Alwaysthere, I want 
to bring 1,000 bushels to-morrow, but am not sure, 
for it may rain so 1 can’t; but I want to as soon as 


the roads are sol can haul. Will you take it?” ‘You 
know I am always here by daylight.” And Mr, Al- 
waysthere smilingly says, “Certainly, Mr. Fair- 


minded; it is a little early, but 1 am always glad to 


accommodate and trade with you.” Or, another 
farmer comes, who has a little batch of grain (part 
of a wagon load); he too, wants to be accommodated 
and asks if he will buy his small load. Mr. Always- 
there responds: “Certainly, that’s my business.” 
And so the smaller grower is served and accommo- 
dated, and the farmers are benefited. 

Well, let us see if the elevator man has accommo- 
dated and served all the interested parties he can. 
He certainly has done well; but there is another 
beneficiary—the railroad. Can it be possible that the 
elevator man is a benefit to the railroad? Is it not 
a benefit to have a car loaded within an hour after 
being placed at the elevator, ready to go on its 
money-making journey’? Certainly it must be, when 
we find an averaged sized car nowdays costs some 
$700 to $800 or more, and that same car can earn at 
the rate of $6 for a 200-mile haul. Surely it must be 
an absolute loss to a railroad to have an empty car 
standing on track and miss leaving on the first train. 

Again, it is to the interest of the railroad to have 
cars properly loaded by men haying experience, who 
feel responsible that the cars do not leak, thereby 
causing loss and a basis for a claim, and that cars 
are not overloaded, thereby breaking down aud 
causing accidents and untold loss. I think we all 
would be surprised at the claims the railroad com- 
panies pay because of accidents to wagons and 
teams around cars. 

Has not every railroad had the experience that 
cars have been ordered by parties with a very 
peremptory admonition to the station agent to see 
that cars are on hand “because the shellers will he 
there;’”’ and have hurried cars and then had them 
stand there from three to five days, only to learn 
that only three were needed, or, that they were not 
wanted at all? The agent is asked by a higher »f- 
ficial to explain, but he, poor fellow, did what le 
was told to do and no doubt is as angry as the rail- 
road company, and would add testimony, if he had 
half a chance, that the elevator man is entitled to 
a fee for being of much service and for saving the 
railroad company, ‘both in car service and the an- 
noyance of having to go to unnecessary trouble, as 
they frequently do for the track loaders. 

Thus we see that not only one man is benefited 
by the elevator man’s services, but the community 


We could follow the benefits resulting from the 
speedy loading of cars from the shipping station to 
the lake steamers, and from there to the ocean 
steamers and thence to foreign lands (and once there 
the grain never returns to the farmer who produces 
it). The fact that it has gone speedily to the foreign 
consumer, has reduced our stocks and thereby paved 
the way for higher prices and brought the money to 
our pockets promptly. Is there a railroad company 
in the land but will freely say elevators are of untold 
service to them and to the farmer, and doubly so the 
past year? Where is there an elevator man who has 
not worked early and late patching up old cars, 
loading anything in the shape of a car, within an 
hour after it has been placed on his track? It is the 
elevator man who has tried to pacify the farmers 
who were complaining because the railroad com- 
pany did not furnish cars by the first train, and were 
in favor of a law requiring the railroad company to 
keep a large quota of cars per mile. The elevator 
man has done all this and more for his community 
and the railroad, and as every man is worthy of his 
hire, we believe the elevator man is entitled to his 
lawfully and honestly earned fee. 


PORT ARTHUR CHANNEL AND 
DOCK CO’S ELEVATOR A. 


The completion of the deep water channel from 
Port Arthur to the Gulf of Mexico creates another 
permanent competitor of Galveston for the export 
grain of the Southwest. The facilities of the new 
port are sufficient to handle a large amount of busi- 
ness, and in fact exports in deep-draft vessels began 
with the completion of the channel. 

Our illustration herewith of the Port Arthur Chan- 
nel and Dock Company’s Elevator A, although not 
as satisfactory as a reproduction of a photograph 
would have been, nevertheless shows the substan- 
tial and business-like character of the grain hand- 
ling facilities at Port Arthur. The eleyator has a 
maximum storage capacity of 500,000 bushels. The 
belt gallery, so conspicuous in the picture, is 1,600 
feet long, a portion of it running across the full 
length of the elevator, from which its belt con- 
veyor is supplied by twelve shipping bins. There 

\are upper and lower belts, and the gallery gives 
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PORT ARTHUR CHANNEL AND DOCK COMPANY’S ELEVATOR A, 


or 

at large, and the railroad company particularly. 
We contend that where so many interests are Con- 
cerned, the best interest of all should be served; 
that the law of the states should sanction such 
measures; that the Interstate Commerce Commission 


could not object (and especially in the light of re-. 


cent events of car shortages), but look upon it favor- 
ably. 

Would it be unlawful for a railroad company to 
pay for speedy unloading of cars that they might 
have them for service promptly? ‘The use of the 
ear is profitable. If justified in paying for unload- 
ing the car, why not to load it, if thereby it proves 
profitable to them; and more so especially if by so 
doing others are accommodated and benefited as 
well? 


facilities for loading two steamers simultaneously. 
The carrying capacity of the conveyor is 30,000 
bushels per hour. 

The elevator has eight legs, which can be used 
for loading and unloading simultaneously. The 
house has double railway tracks also, and is 
equipped throughout with modern machinery, in- 
cluding two sets of Monitor Dustless Separators, 
and a complete dust-collecting system with Knicker- 
bocker Cyclone Dust Collectors. 

The fire protection system also is a very com- 
plete one. There is a large steam fire pump, with 
hose and numerous connections throughout the 
building, as well as fourteen Babcock Extinguishers 
and abundant water-barrel and bucket stations. 

The latest improved Fairbanks Scales of large 
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capacity are in use in the elevator, the entire prem- 
ises are lighted by electricity; and all machinery 
is operated by rope drive from a 500-horse power 
Corliss Engine. 

Port Arthur is therefore well prepared to do a 
lively export grain business, and is quite certain 


to be hereafter a material factor in that business - 


among the Gulf ports. 


W. H. CALDWELL. 


Among the latest acquisitions to the number of 
machinery salesmen having headquarters in Chi- 
cago is W. H. Caldwell, the subject of this sketch, 
who represents the Barnard & Leas Manufacturing 
Company of Moline, Ill, having charge of their 
office, No. 703 Royal Insurance Building. 

Like many other successful machinery meu, Mr. 
Caldwell spent his boyhood days on a farm. Born 
on a farm within sight of the little town of Henry- 
ville, Ind., November 19, 1860, he only quitted farm 
life when 21 years eld. He had $45 in cash, with 
which he went to Terre Haute, Ind., where he 
worked at the carpenter trade, securing a commer- 
cial education and also attending a class in me- 
chanical drawing in the intervals of work. In the 


W. H. CALDWELL. 


early eighties he engaged at millwright work, which 
trade he was naturally qualified { or; and he made 
such rapid progress in mastering its details that 
lie was soon promoted to a foremanship. Harly in 
1887 he took charge of the erection of a little 
Barnard & Leas mill in Southwestern Missouri, after 
which time he continued in this work in the states 
of Missouri, Kansas, ‘Texas and Arkansas until 
1891, when he went on the road selling machinery 
for his company in states mentioned, with residence 
at Springfield, Mo. 

He was a very successful salesman from the 
start, his thorough practical knowledge of elevator 
and mill work proving a valuable adjunct to his 
natural qualifications for the work. In 1895 he was 
transferred from the Southwest to Indiana, and he 
has since traveled over Indiana, Illinois, Minnesota 
and the Dakotas. 

When, during the present year, the company de- 
cided to station a representative in Chicago, they 
promptly selected Mr. Caldwell for this work. 
While Mr. Caldwell is a man whom his competitors 
always like personally, there is still no doubt but 
they would prefer to have almost any other man in 
his place. 


Inquiry by Cincinnati hay and grain dealers, who 
desired to bid on government contracts, has brought 
out the fact that the government has asked for bids 
for certain deliveries of feeds which are wholly 
tentative and designed only to find out whether 
the system of delivering grain to certain ports in 
Cuba is the most economical method, 


HOW CAN THE LOCAL, STATE AND 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 
HELP THE RAILROADS? 


{A paper by E. R. Ulrich Jr., read at the Illinois 
too) Dealers’ Association at Champaign, November 1, 
1899. 


In our associations we are banded together for 
our mutual protection and good. We are banded 
together in order that we may meet on friendly 
terms all who are legitimately connected with the 
grain business, in the country as well as in the 
great distributing markets of America. Our aim 
is to live and let live; our aim is to make a fair, 
reasonable margin of profit for our work, a fair 
interest for our investmenits. We do not want to 
insure to the farmer a price for his grain that 
will not pay us in proportion to the risks we run. 

The railroads are the great arteries of the com- 
merece of our country, through which run great 
volumes of trade, enriching and building up cities 
and making merchant princes of men. These roads 
are our friends. It is our desire that they should 
be entitled to a fair and reasonable margin of 
profit for their work, for their money invested 
and for their risks run. We should be and are in 
favor of their getting good, paying rates of freight. 
We are in favor of their getting such business 
to their roads as properly belongs in the territory 
of each. Why is it that the railroads are often 
compelled to slash and cut their rates below a 
living basis in order to try to get their share of 
the country grain dealers’ business? 

It is. just here:—The country dealers may net 
be on friendly terms. They may be cver-reaching, 
and drawing grain to the road on whith they 
operate, which properly belongs to some other road. 
It may be that the man with his office in his hat, 
who has not had experience enough to know when 
he is losing and when making money, is drawing 
business out of its proper channels, thus com- 
pelling competing roads to make rates that will 
protect their legitimate part of the business. We 
‘an help the railroads by going to the officials and 
explaining to them that by using their influence 
to protect our interests they are thereby protect- 
ing their own interests. “A little leaven leaveneth 
the whole lump?’ A disturbing element at a sta- 
tion. can upset the business for the regular dealer 
at that point so that there will be ‘no good in 
the station for months, and draw grain so ‘far 
out of its proper channel that the competing rail- 
road or railroads must do something to protect 
their share of the business; and it generally ends 
in cutting of rates or reduction of rates below 
a paying basis. 

We favor higher rates, if rates are not high 
enough to be on a paying basis. We favor rates 
that are stable or as nearly so as it is possible 
to keep them. We know that some of the rail- 
roads are so poyerty stricken that their equipment 
is far below the requirements of the trade. The 
master of transportation of one of our heavy grain- 
carrying lines recently informed me that his road 
needed 5,000 more cars at that time than it pos- 
sessed in order to handle its business as it should 
be handled. The general manager of the same 
road in his annual report stated: ‘It is neverthe- 
less a conspicuous fact that railway freight is 
sarried in immense volume at unnecessary sacri- 
fice in consequence of competitive struggles.” 

Now, I candidly believe that the local divisions, 
the state Association, and especially the National 
Association, can bring some influence te bear 
through our members individually, and through our 
organized bodiés taking the matter up with their 
officials, whenever occasion offers, that a great 
deal of this unnecessary friction between compet- 
ing lines in the handling of the country grain busi- 
ness can be remedied and the business of railways 
earried on much more smoothly and on a_ better 
paying basis than has been the case of late. ‘Che 
railroad officials readily see the point when t¥%e 
matter is presented in its proper light, as lL know 
from personally haying approached a number of 
them on the subject. From what I learn, some 
of the Western roads, in fact, a number of them, 


see that our associations can be and are of unvold 
benefit to their roads in this respect. 
I advise you to take this up through a prorer 


committee and to see that some well-gotten-up 
reading material along this line is distriluted 


among all the proper railway officials and among 
all the regular grain dealers of our different asso- 
ciations. Then, probably, if the railroads see that 
we are heartily in favor of their having a reason- 
able and fair recompense for the services they 
render, for the risks they run, for interest on their 
investments, ete., for wear and tear on their roll- 
ing stock, machinery, etc., they will then be more 
in favor of helping the eleyator man than so:mne 
of them may have been during the past. 


CORN AT THE ATCHISON CARNI- 
VAL. 


The accompanying illustration shows the way 
they decorate at the famous Atchison Corn Carnival, 
a festival which “sets the pace’ for all the fall 
sarnivals of the West. We are-indebted to A. H. 
Bewsher, the efficient secretary of the Nebraska 
Grain Dealers’ Association, for the photograph from 
which the picture was engraved, who gives us the 
following particulars with reference to the exhibit 


CORN DISPLAYS AT THE 


ATCHISON CARNIVAL. 


seen in the foreground. The tip of this mammoth 
sar of corn was 60 feet from the ground. The “ear” 
was constructed of yellow corn on the cob, each ear 
used being sawed in half and the fiat side nailed to 
the framework. It required fifty bushels of. ear 
corn to cover the frame. The base of the exhibit on 
which the ear stood upright was a band stand, 
being but one of the many constructed along the 
street for the use of the almost innumerable brass 
bands which gave concerts continuously throughout 
the progress of the carnival. The exhibit, as the 
familiar railrcad trademark indicates, was that of 
ihe “Burlington Route.” 

The arch seen in the background of the picture 
was the exhibit of the Missouri Pacific, which was 
equally creditable. 


TWO ELEVATOR SALES. 


Chas. H. Requa, of Requa Bros., has sold to J. 
Ogden Armour (Armour & Co.) the eleyator on 
Robey Street, near Blue Island Avenue, Chicago. 
The land is 200x243 feet in area, fronting on Robey 
Street. The price named was $110,000. The house 
is a cleaning plant, and formerly belonged to Geo. 
A. Seaverns. 

The Pope & Eckert Company of Chicago have 
sold their two houses at Dwight, and ome at Ne- 
vada, Ill., to Merritt Bros., who are building a 
terminal elevator at South Chicago. It is stated 
that M. lL. and ©. H. Merritt, of the firm, will 
reside at Dwight, to handle the business there. 


It is estimated that the glucose companies con- 
sume 40,000,000 bushels of corn annually. 
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G. H. CONANT. 


Talk about there being no future for the young 
men of this country! Why one can hardly throw 
a stone in any direction nowadays without hitting 
some bright young fellow who is holding down 
a gilt-edged job! And they don’t get them by 
favoritism, either—just because they are capable, 
in earnest and are willing to work. 

G. H. Conant, manager of McReynolds & Co.'s 
Omaha. office, was born in Cherokee, Ia., on July 
11, 1875, but soon after was taken by his parents 
to Blue Springs, Neb., where he learned his abc's, 
his multiplication tables, and doubtless not to be 


G. H. CONANT. 


afraid of his share of the chores. Later the family 
removed to. Cortland, Neb., where the father en 
gaged in the grain business, into the mysteries of 
which the son was soon initiated. 

Here a number of years were spent learning the 
grain business on the ground floor, so to say; and 
the knowledge and experience have since proved 
handy as well as of abiding worth. There are not 
many years still to account for; but after his ex- 
perience at Cortland he went to Lincoln to com- 
plete his commercial education, after which he 
secured an important situation with F. E. Sanborn 
Company, a large manufacturing concern ut 
Omaha, where he remained until January, 1898, 
when he became manager of the Omaha office of 
McReynolds & Co. of Chicago, St. Louis and 
Omaha. Mr, Conant’s territory covers all of Ne- 
braska, the west half of Lowa, Northwestern Mis- 
souri and Northern Kansas, where his principais 
operate on various railroads. 

Mr. Conant is a “good looker’ of the right sort; 
has a pleasant address and genial, hearty manners 
to go with his looks; and it is no secret that he 
is one of the popular and substantial young men 
in the grain trade of the Missouri Valley. 


GETTING AFTER A DRIER. 


E. C. Terry, manager of the Cleveland Grain Dry- 
ing Company, was on October 28 fined $50 oy a 
police court in that city “for permitting a common 
nuisance.” His attorneys filed a motion forva new 
trial. 

The defendant company operates a grain drier 
for conditioning wet wheat. Although Mr. Terry 
explained that the drier is provided with a high 
chimney equipped with apparatus to force the odors 
into the high atmosphere, and that a disinfectant 
is used to keep the interior of the building sweet 
and clean, a number of the neighbors complained, 
and swore on the trial that the odors from the drier 


have been very offensive—so much-so as to eyen 
cause sickness, as was alleged on the trial. 


CANADIAN ELEVATOR INQUIRY. 


The commission appointed to inquire into the com- 
plaints lodged against the railroads and the elevator 
men of Manitoba and the Northwest Territories of 
Canada has been giving hearings during the past 
four weeks at Winnipeg and various points west 
and northwest of that city. 

The elevator system of Western Canada is yery 
comprehensive. The storage capacity of elevators 
on the C. P. road, main line, Port Arthur to Winni- 
peg (the terminal section), is 7,380,500 bushels; on 
same road west of Winnipeg, 8,775,000 bushels; or 
the N. P. road, 1,050,000 bushels; on the M. & N, W. 
road, 1,028,000, and on other lines, 541,000 bushels, 
or a grand total of 18,624,500 bushels; while the 
handling capacity of the elevators is placed at 100,- 
000,000 bushels in six months’ time. 

Complaints of farmers and others have been going 
into Ottawa, however, and this investigation was 
ordered to find what fire there may be under this 
smoke. The grievances particularly made haye been 
somewhat as follows: 

“1. That the vendor of grain is at present sub- 
jected to unfair and excessive dockage at the time 
of sale. 

“2. That doubts exist as to the fairness of the 
weights allowed, or used by owners of elevators. 

“3. That the owners of elevators enjoy a monopoly 
in the purchase of grain by refusing to permit the 
erection of flat warehouses where standard elevators 
are situated, and are able to keep grain below its 
true market value, to their own benefit and the dis- 
advantage of others who are specially interested in 
the grain trade and the public generally.” 

The inquiry at all places went directly to these 
grievances and to the mode of remedying those if 
the commission shall find they exist. Wrom the 


ing freight rates, settling disputes between the ship- 
pers and the railway companies, and generally pro- 
moting the good of the grain trade. The association, 
he stated, sometimes sent to its members what was 
considered a fair price for wheat, but that the mem- 
bers were in no way bound to pay only these prices, 
but were free to pay what they chose. He declared 
that his firm had this season paid as high as 58 cents 
for wheat on account of local competition, when it 
was in reality worth 55 cents. 

Generally speaking, thus far the evidence has been 
divided. ‘The principal grievances alleged were: 
(1) The undue dockage; (2) Shortage in weight; 
(8) The undue restriction in shipping, which is caleu- 
lated to cause combinations, and keep down the 
price of wheat; (4) The mixing of grain at Fort 
William, which put the Manitoba wheat on the 
British market at a lower grade than it should be. 

Complaints of bad weights at Fort William haye 
led to the suggestion that the weighing there be un- 
der government inspection, the same as the grading. 


PORTABLE CORN CRIBS. . 


The portable corn crib has become, after a thor- 
ough test in the field, a permanent convenience to 
both farmer and grain dealer. It provides a quickly 
erected and cheap temporary crib, which may be 
placed wherever is most convenient, at a minimum 
of expense. The illustration sufficiently explains 
the form of the article. 

The cribs are furnished in two sections, each 
four feet high, and are made of selected seasoned 
white oak strips woven with annealed steel wire. 
The crib is, therefore, permanent in character; for 
if it is rolled up and put under cover when not 
in use, it will last a lifetime. In erecting, the user 
will, of course, select a knoll, and provide for 
drainage; and he may make a floor of hay or straw, 
or, better yet, of a board platform, as shown in 


THE PORTABLE CORN CRIB ERECTED ON A BOARD PLATFORM, 


meager reports of the testimony at hand, it would 
appear that the farmers who appeared supported 
the claims of grievances. At the session at Mooso- 
min October 27, the first definite evidence of the 
existence of the Northwestern Blevator Association 
was obtained during the examination of HB. A, James, 
of Bingham & James, who stated that the Northwest- 
ern Elevator Association had its headquarters in 
Winnipeg, and did business all over the province of 
Manitoba and the Northwest Territories. He denied, 
however, that this organization partakes of the na- 
ture of a combination to keep down the price paid 
to the farmer for his wheat, and explained that it 
exists simply for the purpose of facilitating the 
transaction of business among its members, adjust- 


the picture. When so erected, the portable erib 
is quite as satisfactory storage as the average farim- 
er’s or grain dealer’s permanent crib, and is much 
easier to get ear corn in and out of. It may have 
a canvas, thatch or board roof, and may also have 
a shoveling door (without posts), and may be round 
or oblong in shape. The capacity is from 450 to 
2,000 bushels, at a cost of $8 to $25 per crib. 

In a season like the present, with its abundance 
of corn and its scarcity of cars, the portable crib 
peculiarly merits investigation; and the manufac- 
turers, the Elliott & Reid Co. of Richmond, Iad., 
will be pleased to correspond with ail persons in-- 
terested, and will give all further particulars de- 
sired, 
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THE MORRIS GRAIN DRIER. 


Few mines in the Klondike yielded more profit in 
the same jength of time than did an equal number of 
terminal grain driers handling the grain crop of 
1898. The 1899 crop promises to be a better one, 
but there is never one that will not yield drying 
profit to the drier; and the country elevator man 
operating a good house in a good location may take 
his part of that cream if he will. 

There are two principles involved in a good drier: 


_ Ventilation of the grain in the drier, and the fire- 


proof character of the drier itself. Meat will re- 
move the moisture from wet grain, but ventilation 
is necessary to carry it off and so prevent it again 
coming in contact with the grain. Air without 
heat will dry grain, but the process is too slow in 
its action. A combination of these two factors 
solves the problem. In perfecting the Morris Grain 
Drier, the patentee has devised an apparatus that 


sed 


SHOWING INTERIOR OF THE MORRIS DRIER. 


first passes the air over pipes steam heated to a 


_ proper temperature—not too hot, but just hot enough 


to take the moisture out of the air—and then forces 
it in large volume evenly through the grain. 

The accompanying drawing shows this drier as 
actually at work for the Milwaukee Elevator Com- 
pany. The construction is simple. The drier con- 
sists of a steel shell of No. 10 iron, through which 
passes transversely a series of screen-covered air 
ducts, so arranged as to be equidistant from each 
other and to rise above each other in series. 
Through these air ducts the air is forced at a pres- 
sure sufficient to overcome the resistance which 
the mass of grain lying between and around the 
air ducts offers to its free passage to all parts 
of the grain in the drier. The air ducts are a 
special feature of this drier; and their mode of 
construction adds to the rigidity of the drier, which 
will withstand any pressure of the grain upon 
it. There is a perforated lining along the blank 
surfaces of the shell, and the air, entering the 
perforated air ducts and being forced through the 


grain in every direction, passes turough the per- 
forated lining and in behind the grain, thus ven- 
tilating every portion of the drier and reaching 
every kernel of grain in it. There is no dead air 
in the corners nor any surface where grain ean 
lodge and not receive the benefit of the circula- 
tion, nor is there any possibility of the air ducts 
becoming clogged. The grain, being dried, is all 
discharged at one outlet, another feature unique 
with this drier. 

The heater and fan have been designed espe- 
cially for the requirements of this drier. The héater 
sections take care of the condensation, thereby say- 
ing a large amount of steam, while, the coils being 
entirely free from condensation, the operator is 
able to get any degree of heat quickly and hold it 
at the temperature desired as long as possible. 
When the drying is finished, the hot air is cut 
off by a damper, and cold air is taken by the 
fan from the outside to cool the grain quickly 
before the drier is emptied for another filling. 

This very briefly gives-an idea of a drier which, 
though patented only last August, has been since 
in yery successful operation. It is built in five 
sizes, with capacities ranging from 500 to 4,000 
bushels per ten hours. The patentee and manufac- 
turer, F. R. Morris, 121 Seventeenth Street, Mil- 
waukee, will be pleased to forward catalogues or 
further details by mail. 


IN THE COURTS 


J. D. MecFerran, recently manager of the Big 
Four Elevator at Shelbyville, Ind., was recently 
arrested on complaint of Mrs. Sofia Moore of that 
city, on a charge’ of conversion of 400 bushels of 
wheat held by him in storage. 

The Everett Flour and Grain Company of At- 
lanta, Ga., hag sued the W. & A. R. R. Co. to 
recover $880.11. The Everett Company alleges that 
six cars of corm were shipped to it in May last, 
and that on account of the defective condition of 
the cars in which the corn was carried it became 
wet and was spoiled. 

Peter Jensen of Lincoln, Neb., has been sued by 
C. B. Congdon & Co. of Chicago to recover $13,009 
of an unpaid margin in a wheat deal in which 
Congdon & Co, acted as his agents. The deal was 
on in 1893 and 1894, and cost Jansen, as he alleges, 
some $40,000. He defends by claiming that the 
entire transaction was a gambling deal. 

Geo. F, Dawes, a farmer, hauled eight loads of 
wheat to the Farmers’ Elevator at Wadena, Minn., 
and also two to the Northern Pacific Elevator. Jn 
each case the grain was docked for dirt; but in 
settling with the Farmers’ Elevator the latter 
claimed that the grain had contained sand un- 
observed when the dockage was made, and exacted 
an additional drawback of thirty bushels on the 
lot. Dawes then brought suit and recovered judg- 
ment for the amount against the Elevator. 

In an arbitration case at Cincinnati, where a car 
of grain failed to hold out equal to shippers’ weight, 
when weighed on Felss’ scales at Cincinnati, the 
buyer of the grain held that it was the trade 
custom to accept Felss’ weights, unless it had 
been specifically stated that the grain was so)d 
subject to official Chamber of Commerce weights, 
and also that “Chicago weights are notoriously un- 
trustworthy.” Under the rules, however, the ship- 
per’s weights were held the proper basis of settle- 
ment, and the decision was so rendered. 

The Hartford Fire Insurance Co. brought suit 
against the C., M. & St. P. R. R. Co. in the United 
States Courts to recover the amount of a loss paid 
by it on an elevator located on land leased from 
the railroad company in Iowa, which had been 
burned. It was alleged that the burning of the 
elevator was due to the negligence of the railroad 
company. But there had been a stipulation be- 
tween the railroad company and the owner of the 
elevator relieving the company from responsibility 
from fires caused by sparks, even though due to 
negligence of the railroad company. This stipula- 
tion was attacked; but the decision of the Circuit 


Court of Appeals, now confirmed by the United 
States Supreme Court, held that the case was con- 
trolled by local law and not by general commercial 
law, and that as the local laws of Iowa sustain 
such agreements, it is not the province of the 
Federal courts to interfere with the practice, thus 
sustaining the contention of the railroad company. 

The C., M. & St. P. Ry. Co. is fighting the Rail- 
road and Warehouse Commission of North Dakota 
in the courts. The commission ordered the rail- 
road company to provide a place for an elevator 
at one of its stations on the line. The compauy 
refused, and the commission took possession of the 
land under the railroad law. The company claims 
the commission has no authority to seize the lands, 


he O.. & NOW, Ry. and, $7.6: & P. RR. Re in 
Iowa made voluntary joint rates in Iowa. Blair, 
a shipper, charged discrimination because in many 
cases more was charged for a short than for a 
long haul. The roads admitted it, but claimed 
in case roads voluntarily established joint rates 
they could not be held liable for the penalties for 
discrimination, The Supreme Court of Iowa de- 
ciding the case recently said that the promulga- 
tion of joint rates makes the roads for all traffic 
purposes ‘one, subject to all laws against dis- 
crimination; and the court awarded Blair a verdict 
for the unjust charges claimed and triple penalty 
in addition as exemplary damages. 


WEBBER & GREENE’S ELEVATOR 


The first elevator built in the town of Collins, 
Ia., was erected some fifteen years ago. It seems 


WEBBER & GREENE'S ELEVATOR AT COLLINS, IA. 


to have been a business failure, however; and 
being neglected or abandoned, it became an eye: 
sore to the neighborhood. In June last, however, 
F. E. Webber and F. 8S. Greene of Arrowsmith, 
Ill., looking for an elevator location, stopped at 
Collins, and being impressed with the notion that 
the town would support an elevator run on busi- 
ness principles, about July 1 got possession of this 
abandoned property. They at once went to work 
on it and rebuilt the elevator, equipping it with 
new machinery. It is now one of the best elevators 
of moderate size on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul road in Iowa. 

The dimensions of the main building are 24x48 
feet; the height, 58 feet. It is a cribbed structure, 
2x4’s having been used. The storage capacity is 
20,000 bushels. The machinery equipment consists 
of a 15-horse power steam engine and 18-horse 
power boiler, which operate the elevators, the 
sheller and the cleaning machine. The handling 
capacity is 20,000 bushels daily. 

The plant was opened for business on August 
25; and after running through a lot of corn cribbed 
there the fall previous for Armour & Co., it began 
receiving grain on Webber & Greene’s account. 
During the next month, September, the firm re- 
eeived and shipped forty-six cars of grain. 

Collins, which is a town of 800 people, is located 
some thirty-five miles northeast of Des Moines, and 
right in the heart of the Iowa corn belt. The 
people have extended to the new proprietors a 
hearty welcome; and there is every reason to con- 
gratulate them on their choice of a location, as 
are the farmers to have them permanently in bus}- 
ness at Collins, 
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COMMUNICATED 


{We invite correspondence from everyone in any way 
interested in the grain trade, on all topics connected there- 
with. We wish to see a general exchange of opinion on all 
subjects which pertain to the interest of the trade at 
large, or any branch of it.] 


NO JUST COMPLAINTS. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Con- 
cerning the system of weighing by registered weigh- 
ers, at track warehouses in St. Louis, Mo., and East 
St. Louis, IIL, there have been no just complaints 
about weights that I can remember. 

Yours truly, CHAS. E. PRUNTY. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

RAILROADS SHOULD WEIGH GRAIN BEFORE 
DELIVERING. 

Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—We 
feel that it would be to the good of the trade—both 
ends of it, sellers and buyers—if we had a uniform 
weighing system. We believe that no car of grain 
should be delivered from railroad companies’ yards 
without being weighed from scales controlled by the 
railroad company delivering the grain. 

We know that your publication has exercised a 
wholesome influence in a great many directions for 
the benefit of the grain trade. 

Yours very respectfully, 
ANNAN, BURG & SMITH, per Annan. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


WEIGHING AT ST. LOUIS. 
Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We 
are aware that the grain committee of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange of St. Louis contemplates inaugu- 
rating a new system of weighing, and we are il 
hearty sympathy with the movement and will give 
it our support. Will say that we have had some 
complaints of weights, but no very aggravated 
Think, however, if the weighing was under 
the supervision of the Western Railway Weighing 
Association that the cost of same would be re- 
duced, and more general satisfaction rendered, as 
their action and weights would be final, and cause 
less friction between shipper and receiver and be- 
tween buyer and seller. 
Yours truly, 
BRINSON-JUDD~ GRAIN 


cases, 


co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


THINKS FEED GRINDING WOULD PAY. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade: have 
no feed grinder and therefore cannot say whether it 
would pay to have one. I think, however, that this 
is a subject that will be interesting to your readers, 
as I have been thinking of this matter myself for 
the last two months. 

I cannot see why it would not pay as the elevato1 
has the engine power, which is cheap and could be 
utilized during the season when ground feed would 
be wanted and at a time when the grain trade was 
dullest. In my opinion all that would be necessary 
to make it pay would be to have a demand for the 
ground feed. In this section there is very little 
ground feed used by the farmers. Whether they 
could be induced to buy it or not is a question. 

Yours truly, i U. BOX 

Sinclair, 11, 


DELIVERY ON SALES AT PEORIA. 

Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—As to 
what constitutes a delivery on sales in this Market, 
will say to begin with, our sales are al] made ‘‘to 
arrive,” and the actual grain is always delivered. 
Sometimes there is a delay in shipment, account of 
searcity of cars, but these matters are adjusted— 
usually the time extended, 

When selling to industries, a delivery of the in- 
spection ticket and an order for ihe car to go to the 
industry track is considered a delivery. Where it 
is for elevator, the grain is ordered to whatever ele- 
vator the buyer desires and as soon as unloaded the 
delivery is complete. 

Changes of grade are unusual unless the car should 
happen to be plugged; in that case the seller has 
to stand the difference and charge it up to the coun- 
try shipper. There might be times when corn would 
get into a heated condition before it reached a de- 


livery, but conditions of that kind are generally ar- 
ranged at the lime the frade is made. 
Yours truly, WARREN & CO. 

Peoria, M1. 

FEED MILLS IN CONNECTION WITH ELEVA- 
TORS. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Re- 
garding running a feed mill in connection with an 
elevator, will say, we have a feed mill in our plant, 
and feel that it is a great convenience to us. We do 
no work for grist account, but grind our own grain, 
and sell the product. As a general proposition, 
however, we think an elevator should have a feed 
mill attached to it, as a means of bringing the 
dealer in contact with more peopie, if for nothing 
else. The matter of power has a good deal to do 
with it, however, and where coal is high, and power 
expensive, I do not believe it would be a profitable 
investment, if there were strong competition. 

Very truly, G. EH. ADY. 

Denver, Colo. 


AN EVER PRESENT QUESTION. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—The 
weight question is one that has been causing us 
trouble ever since we haye handled grain. We have 
shipped to Chicago, New York and numerous other 
places and we find the trouble about the same. We 
find complaints from our customers so frequent 
that we have given up all hope of ever being able to 
solve the problem. 

We think 25 per cent of the shortage may be found 
in the pilfering while the cars are standing in the 
railroad yards, as the railroad companies do not 
keep watchmen enough ‘to guard against petty 
thieves. The rest is caused by careless weighing 
and leakage from cars while in transit. 

Very truly, DOUBTFUL. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


A MOVE IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We 
will hail with pleasure anything looking toward a 
system of weighing that will concentrate and better 
it. While there has been less complaint as to weigh- 
ing here the past season than usual, there is yet lots 
of room for improvement. it is possible an improve- 
ment can be made without an entire change from 
the present system, but we are inclined to believe 
that perfection will never be veached until the 
weighing shall be taken entirely out of the hands 
of those interested as buyers. To do so, it seems 
to us, will necessitate the building of transfer 
houses or facilities in some way wherein all grain 
shall be weighed on arrival by a weighing associa- 
tion or under supervision of the state, no grain 
whatsoever to be delivered to consignee or pur- 
chaser until thus weighed. 

We are glad to see you taking the matter up. It 
is a move in the right direction. 

Very truly yours, 
FORRESTER BROS., per Jas. Parrott. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

FAVORS THE WESTERN WEIGHING ASS8SO- 
CIATION. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—The 
matter of weights here, as far as our experience 
goes, has been fairly satisfactory of late; while in 
one or two cases not entirely satisfactory, on the 
whole, reasonably so, as far as we are personally 
concerned. We would heartily welcome the advent 
of the Western Weighing Association taking full 
charge of the matter of weights on both sides of the 
river. It would not only relieve commission men 
of this responsibility, but we believe their system 
of weighing in the long run would prove far more 
satisfactory than the present system. We believe 
that your agitation of the Western Weighing Asso- 
ciation taking full charge of the matter of weights 
in this market will be heartily indorsed by all com- 
mission men here, 

Another matter, which we believe if you would 
agitate would meet with hearty approval of the 
trade here, is the excessive charge that we are 
obliged to stand for weighing. We are obliged to 
pay for track weights 20 cents per load, which you 
can readily see is greatly excessive, and at private 
elevators we are obliged to pay $1 per car. 


Hoping we will soon have a uniform system of 

weights in this market, we remain 
Yours respectfully, 
LEFTWICH-FISHER GRAIN CO., 
Per C. V. Fisher, 
St. Louis, Mo. \ 
MUST BE DELIVERED IN ELEVATOR. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—In 
this market cash grain has to be delivered in ele- 
vator before the seller can demaud payment, and of 
course all differences about grading would have to 
be settled before delivery in elevator. If any grain 
grades below the contract, the seer has to stand the 
difference. This system is general, Although there 
is a great deal of wheat purchased for track delivery 
at Toledo, the contract contemplates delivery in ele- 
yator. In this case, the seller pays the inspection 
charges, and the buyer the elevator charges, 

Yours truly, SOUTHWORTH & CO. 
Toledo, Ohio. 


A BIG CORN CONSUMER. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Ouw 
plant will be completed and ready for operation 
about the middle of December. We will manufac- 
ture all kinds of starch from corn, and will have a 
larger capacity than any other starch factory in the 
world, and nearly twice the capacity of any other 
starch factory in the United States, our capacity 
being 6,000 bushels of corn per day. 

Our grain elevator has a capacity of 100,000 
bushels, and the extent of our other buildings can 
be judged from the floor area, which is 159,400 
square feet. 

' Yours very truly, 
STANDARD STARCH CO. 

Bradley, U1, 


DELIVERY CUSTOMS AT CINCINNATI. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—The 
following custom has long been in vogue in Cincin- 
nati and we were under the impression that it was 
a general custom, 

The buyer of a car of spot grain has twenty-four 
hours from the time of delivery of order on railway 
company in which to decide whether or not to call 
for a reinspection. If he calis for a reinspection 
within that time, he has the right of appeal from the 
inspector’s decision to the committee. If he does 
not call for reinspection within the time, he is bound 
to accept the original inspection. 

This is fair and equitable for-all concerned. 

Yours truly, MAGUIRE & CO. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES A DELIVERY. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Your 
question as to “what constitutes a delivery on sales” 
is not very clear, but will answer the question the 
best we can in all its phases. 

If the sale is made “spot,” or in other words, by a 
sample drawn from the car of grain by the regular 
grain inspector, a delivery means that an order given 
on the railroad over which the grain has been trans- 
perted constitutes a delivery, the buyer having the 
privilege of having said grain reinspected in twenty- 
four hours after receiving the order from the seller. 

If the grain proves to be other than the grade sold, 
the seller pays the cost of reinspecfion, and the 
buyer usually has the privilege of ‘taking the grain 
at an agreed price (usually the market difference) or 
refusing it altogether, as he desires. 

If grain is sold to arrive for “immediate shipment,” 
it means that the grain must leave the initial point 
of shipment within three days, if sold for ‘quick 
shipment” the grain must leave the initial point 
within five days, if sold for “prompt shipment” it 
must leave the initial point within ten days. 

If the buyer fails to have the grain reinspected 
within twenty-four hours after it arrives, and an 
order is given to him by the seller, he must take the 
grain at the price originally sold for, whether the 
grain is up to grade or not. This is the rule, but 
sometimes when grain is so loaded in the cars that 
musty or inferior appears on the floor or at both 
ends, the buyer can prove ‘fraud in loading” an 
this will enable him to file a claim for a less price - 
with the seller, which is generally allowed if the 
seller is inclined to be just and fair in his dealings. 
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If the seller refuses to allow any reclaimation, tie 
buyer can turn the grain back to the seller if the car 
is not unloaded, and the identity of the grain can he 
preserved. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 


COLLINS & CO. 


GALVESTON’S IWPORTANCE AS A GRAIN 
PORT, 


Editor American Blevator and Grain Trade:—We 
note that in your report of receipts and shipments 
of grain from the different ports you publish noth- 
ing from Galveston. According to the New York 
Commercial of October 24, 1899, the shipments of 
wheat for the three months, commencing August 1, 
were: 


Bushels. 
SSTESUUREN COMIC <= “aunparc © icliaxel tay. ah ores Verte ois ore erates 8,623,173 
PEAPREPENCEOL Y) LUTEY ae 5. cpthrocsl site ele sohele teenentce: « (sn oer 1,425,294 
HSL IE KOT Oust tarelss.s, « eaatabepetepitcisteleisbem ests“, seus rr Gus 2 3,518,468 
ESCH OTIMe wears fe loscrs for staucsictes (ereiea tre sie. o's ukitece ce 3,507,343 
UOMUNCA Le Sawada. srekeaie arenes acide. ukinne.s 4,679,604 
CASS OLE Meas otc cp on mare ale 5 Moe eels GS Enters 5,653,000 
PN en OVIS OS IS) bot. vo 5 een MINE wate acest. «1,005,000 
INE MNODE ONGWS! <s custe aihciite eet nel icciints ole chasis) 64,000 


While there is probably some mistake in this 
estimate, we have not at this writing the data neces- 
sary to decide the question, and we simply offer the 
figures as quoted to show the importance of having 
the receipts and shipments at this port listed among 
those represented in your columns. 

Yours truly, 
HAMMOND & LEONARD. 

Galveston, Tex. 

THE COMMITTEE ON WEIGHTS AT WORK. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—A com- 
mittee consisting of myself, as chairman, two mem- 
bers of the Merchants’ xchange, and two members 
of the Local Freight Agents’ Association, has been 
appointed to,agree upon some method of handling 
grain at St. Louis that will furnish the railroads and 
ourselves more satisfactory weights than we have 
been getting at some places in St. Louis. 

We have discussed the matter with the Western 
Railway Weighing Association, and have also dis- 
eussed other methods. Our report has not yet been 
agreed upon. The weights obtained at our elevators, 
particularly our public elevators, where the state of 
Missouri has control of the weighing, have been 
satisfactory; the most of our troubles seem to be on 
team tracks and at local warehouses. 

We are pushing this matter closely, and at an 
early date hope to be able to make report, copy 
of which I will send you when agreed upon. In 
the meantime, if you have any suggestions to make 
as to our work, they will be appreciated. 

Yours truly, 
A, J. VANLANDINGHAM, 
Commissioner St. Louis Traffic Bureau. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


WHERE SHIPPER’S RESPONSIBILITY ENDS 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Ag to 
what constitutes a delivery on sales in this market 
will say: If ten thousand bushels of No, 2 corn 
was bought at a stipulated price for delivery at 
Cincinnati, upon Cincinnati weights and inspection, 
for shipment within ten days, such corn would 
have to be accepted on contract by the buyer, so 
far as the seller is concerned, no matter how long 
said shipment may be delayed in transit, if bills 
of lading can be produced, indicating that ship- 
ments were started within the specified time of ten 
days as stated. Under these circumstances, the 
only recourse the buyer would have, in case losses 
were sustained on account of delay in transit, etc., 
would be a claim against the railroad company 
issuing the bill of lading. 

Promptly upon arrival of said corn, it is in- 
spected; if it grades No. 2, it is applicable to con- 
tract. If, however, it fails to inspect contract 
grade, then it is accepted at current market dif- 
ference in value between contract grade and the 
grade it inspected upon day of arrival, and shipper 
is charged with said difference. 

Should the corn grade No. 2 by the official in- 
spection and the buyer objects to the same, claim- 
ing that the corn should not grade so well, then 
he, the buyer, must appeal the case to the Inspec- 
tion Committee within twenty-four hours after ar- 


rival of the property. Should the committee fail to 
sustain the inspector’s grade, then the inspection 
is reduced accordingly and the corn is accepted at 
the market difference in value, as in the first case. 
If, however, such appeals or reinspections are not 
asked for by the buyer within twenty-four hours, 
then the shipper is released from all responsibility 
and any change in grade or inspection thereafter 
is made at the buyer’s risk. : 

Shipments are applicable on contract within 
twenty-four hours after arrival. If, however, they 
are not accepted or taken care of by the buyer 
within that time, through neglect or other causes, 
resulting in the property becoming out of condition, 
then. such losses caused) from) depreciation in 
quality, car service and reinspection charges in- 
curred after arrival] fall upon the buyer. In other 
words, the shipper’s responsibility ceases after 
twenty-four hours after arrival of goods. 

Yours very truly, W. W. GRANGER. 
Cincinnati, O. 


THE COMMISSION MAN’S DILEMMA. 

Bditor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Our 
experience convinces us that any system that would 
entail absolute regularity in the weighing at ter- 
minal points, and especially at St. Louis, would be 
a great advantage to the market, and believe your 
paper is right in taking the stand it does on the 
subject. Our weights of late have been quite ir- 
regular, and while some shipments overrun the 
shippers’ weights, others fall short, and we are 
afraid that the new result is against the country 
shipper. 

One difficulty that commission men haye to en- 
counter is the fact that in other markets there are 
certain dealers whose weights are not above sus- 
picion, and who always seem to pay a premium for 
grain. If we sell to these parties we are reason- 
ably sure to have a complaint from the shipper on 
the score of weight, and if we sold to someone else 
at a less price, our shippers, not knowing our mo- 
tives, are inclined to be censorious, as they judge 
from the postal-card bids that we are selling too 
cheap. Hence, there is every reason for wishing 
for a uniform system of weights. 

Yours very truly, B. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


ST. LOUIS WILL HAVE IMPROVED WEIGHTS 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We 
were present at the meeting called to inaugurate the 
new system of weighing. We also requested the 
railroad companies to join with us and appointed a 
local committee of five; two from receiving houses, 
two from the railroad companies, and our traffic 
manager, Mr. Vanlandingham, to take the matter up 
and formulate plans for the new system, and the 
Western Railroad Weighing Association, suggested 
as a remedy for this evil. 

Our weights in this market recently have not been 
satisfactory in every case and we deem it advisable 
for all concerned to make a change. Would like to 
see a new system adopted here as it would unques- 
tionably be very beneficial to the St. Louis market, 
and consider it one of the big successes of a grain 
point, as well as beneficial to the commission houses 
to have satisfactory weights. We think the system 
should apply to all public elevators, private elevat- 
ors and mills, as well as track, and trust the change 
will soon be adopted as private parties have abused 
both the shipper and receiver, at times, and hope 
you will use your efforts in our behalf. We remain 

Yours very truly, 


NANSON COMMISSION GO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


- Baltimore made a new outbound record on oats 
on October 15, when the S. 8S. Tenby took out for 
Genoa, Italy, 837,400 bushels, beating the former 
oat record for the port by 10,900 bushels. 

The first new corn to be marketed at Richmond, 
Va., arrived October 1 from Goochland County, 
consigned to J. F. Jacobs & Co. The lot was 700 
bushels of white milling, fairly dry and well 
cleaned. It sold for 42 cents. This beats last year’s 
“first arrival” by exactly one month, and last year’s 
price by 4 cents. 


THE BOWSHER FEED MILL WITH 
SACKING ELEVATOR. 


Not a few country elevator men pick up quite a 
little cash “on the side’ by operating feed mills. 
This is easily done; for the elevator must have 
power for other purposes and a capable foreman of 
an elevator can have no difficulty in operating the 
mill and handling its products. 

As a matter, then, of seasonable interest, the 
reader's attention is called to the illustration of 
the feed mill built by the N. P. Bowsher Company 
of South Bend, Ind., to which the convenience, 
naturally appreciated in an elevator, of a sacking 
elevator has been added. This style of out- 
fit is recommended as a fine, self-contained and 
complete one—of the kind that can be cheaply 
installed and made ready for business in a few 
hours’ time. The Bowsher Mills have been on the 
market ten years, and are not in any sense an ex- 
periment; but new sizes have been added from time 
to time, so that they have always been kept in the 
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FEED MILL WITH SACKING ELEVATOR, 


very front rank. An increased sale each year is 
evidence of the merit of the machines. 

All the Bowsher Mills are suitable for crushing 
and grinding ear corn, and all are equally well 
adapted to the grinding of small grain. This makes 
them particularly suited for custom work, and 
especially safe investments for grain elevator 
operators. The larger sizes of Bowsher Mills are 
extensively employed in the larger mills of the 
country, whose owners speak in highest praise of 
them. The Bowsher Mills do their work on a 
different principle from other feed mills and so 
have some advantages in the matter of mechanical 
construction that possess a money-making value 
for the owner. The line includes sizes requiring 
from two to 25 horse power, and not the least 
desirable feature about them is their moderate 
cost. 

The higher prices now paid for stock have already 
encouraged farmers to hold and feed more cattle, 
and in view of the general outlook for feed grind- 
ing we should think it would pay grain dealers to 
investigate the merits of the Bowsher Mills. A 
handsome booklet can be had on request of the 
manufacturers, the N. P. Bowsher Company, South 
Bend, Ind. 
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FALL MEETING OF THE ILLINOIS 
GRAIN DEALERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 


The Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association held its 
semi-annual meeting at Champaign, November 1. 
There was a good attendance, and while it was con- 
tended that the name of the city might have been 
partly responsible for such a large gathering of deal- 
ers, particularly of the Chicago, St. Louis and Cin- 
cinnati contingent, yet the serious manner in which 
the members grappled with the subjects that came 
up for discussion left no doubt as to the determin- 
ation of the Association to eventually crush the evils 
that have for so long been such a serious menace to 
the business of Illinois dealers. 

President E. R. Ulrich Jr. of Springfield called 
the meeting to order in the Postoftice Block Hall at 
10 a. m. and introduced C. J. Sabin, mayor of Cham- 
paign, who, in an address of welcome, said that in 
the name of the city of Champaign, and especially 
of the grain men of Champaign, he welcomed the 
dealers to the city. He knew that the people ‘of 
Champaign were fully aware of the honor of re 
ceiving the grain dealers in their midst and hoped 
they would spend a profitable and pleasant time 
among them. Here the mayor presented the presi- 
dent with a large wooden key, about three feet in 
length, and, continuing, said: “I present to you 
the key of our city and assure you that you are at 
liberty to use it as your own personal property. I 
hope you will find enjoyment while you are with 
us and that you will look back upon this meeting as 
a red-letter day in your memory.” 

The response to the mayor’s address was made 
by S. S. Tanner of Minier. Mr. Tanner accepted 
the key and the hospitality of the citizens of Cham- 
paign in behalf of the Association, and said that 
when the meeting was over and they were ready 
to depart he hoped to be able to return the key to 
the mayor, leaving with it a pleasant recollection of 
the dealers’ visit. 

President Ulrich delivered an address in which he 
touched upon the yarious points which the meyn- 
bers had come together to consider. He said in 
part: “I wish to put before you a few plain points. 
Since the annual meeting at Decatur we have com- 
piled a list of names of regular grain dealers. It 
has been made with the aid of our traveling repre- 
sentatives and will be kept up to date from now 
forward. Mr. Cleland and Mr. Walter have also 
shown that they have been able to grapple success- 
fully with the various points of difference that have 
arisen between members of this Association. There 
has been formed since the June meeting a number 
of local divisions, which are all doing well, and we 
would be glad if you would inform us where you 
wish other divisions located. 

“Another matter we wish to take up is the ques- 
tion of making postal card bids. It would be better 
if these bids would be sent out in one-cent envelopes, 
as they are generally read before they get into the 
hands of those for whom they are intended, and 
often afterward. In using the telephones also a 
great many buyers give out information which 
should be kept by the parties interested. This could 
be obviated by using a cypher. It often happens 
that commission men neglect to answer letters of 
local dealers on important questions of business 
policy. I think if their standing on certain questions 
is asked for and they do not reply, it should be 
considered that their silence implies that they are 
not on the side of the interests of the Association 
and should be treated accordingly.” 

% Secretary Tyler read a paper from G. A. Stib- 
bens, Coburg, lowa, secretary of the Southeastern 
Iowa and Northwestern Missouri Grain Dealers’ 
Union, on “What Association Work Has Done and 
Will Do for the Trade.” 

Prof. Burrill, of the University of Illinois, invited 
the dealers to visit the college grounds and build- 
ings while in the city and said that cars had been 
provided to carry them to the grounds at their 
convenience. 

Mr. Tyler moved that the invitation be accepted 
and that the Association visit the institution at 
1:30 in the afternoon. The motion was carried. 


Ross Hockaday: We have passed over some busi- 
ness that I think should receive our attention. Mr. 
Stibbens’ paper was a very able production and I 
move that we extend him a vote of thanks for his 
good will in preparing it. Carried. 

Secretary Tyler spoke upon tie subject, “When 
Commission Merchants, Track Buyers, or Brokers 
Refuse to Adopt Our Regular List as Their Bid- 
ding List, Then What?’ Mr. Tyler said in part: 
“I fully realize that in taking up this topic we may 
be treading on shaky ground. Our Association is 
now about five years old, haying started with a 
baker’s dozen, but with a determination to improve 
the local condition of the grain dealers of linois. 
Now we think that we are entitled to some rights, 
to which those outside the regular grain business 
are not entitled. In every business, the grocery, the 
shops, wherever capital is invested, it enjoys rights 
that those who have not the capital invested cannot 
enjoy. Yet the Illinois grain dealers have not one 
statute enacted in their benefit. Hence we have 
had to fight our own battles and I contend that the 
dealer who has his all invested in his business has 
more rights than the man with the scoop shovel, 
with his apron under his arm. The idea was con: 
ceived that we ought to have a new list of regular 
dealers, and in compiling the list we have tried 
to do injury to no one. A few errors have crept 
into the list, but they will be eliminated. Now then, 
when a commission merchant, track buyer or broker 
refuses to adopt this list, what then? Let each and 
every dealer decide what shall be his reward. I am 
not to say what shall be done; it is in the hands of 
the local dealers.” 

Continuing, Mr. Tyler said: “Immediately after 
this list was published we received a list of names 
not on our list from a number of commission men. 
We went to the trouble of looking them up and 
found that the names included bankrupts, men who 
were dead, and men who had remoyed from Ulinois. 
These commission men had not revised their lists for 
years and had been bidding these parties all this 
time. I would like to have expressions from the 
Jocal dealers as to what we shall do with those who 
refuse to adopt our list.” 

Thomas Costello: It has never been a question for 
me as to what I shall do with these people. I tell 
all such who bid irregular dealers that I will quit 
them at once. 

Ross Hockaday: I think that wnen a farmer gets 
bids or a knowledge of what is being bid, he gets 
his information in a grain elevator. The grain man 
is careless and I do not think it should be necessary 
for bids to be sent out in two-cent stamped en- 
yelopes. I handle all my own mail and take care 
of it. We have a lot of people who will go into a 
grain office, look for all the news they can find and 
then go out and ‘“blat’ it. Let us take care of our 
letters and car bids. I think that the commission 
man receives some blame that should go to the 
grain dealer. Often, also, the local dealer talks too 
much, and gives out information that he should 
not. If you talk about your business to all the 
loafers that come into your office you might as 
well publish it at once. Do your own thinking and 
keep your thoughts in your own head. I have 
known cases where storekeepers who were formerly 
in the grain business continued to get bids after 
they had left it, and turned the bids over to farmers. 
If the commission man would revise his list every 
six months it would remedy this. 

Mr. Aldrich: I should like to know what reason 
the commission men give for not accepting this list. 

Seretary Tyler replied that they gave no reason. 
The majority of the receivers said they would be 
glad to use it. There are a few, however, who 
refuse to use it and the question is, what shall be 
done with them? One firm refused to use it be- 
cause they said that all the country dealers had 
it in for them. 

H. C. Mowry: I know two fellows in Illinois who 
have persisted in buying of irregular dealers. They 
are in hot water to-day and dealers of Illinois are 
refusing to do business with them as fast as they 
learn about them. I think Mr. Costello answered 
the question as to what we shall do with the firm 
who is buying of irregular dealers, 
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R. F. Traxler: I would like to ask if those com- 
mission firms whose names are not in the published 
list are to be classed as firms with whom Illinois 
dealers are not to do business? 

Secretary Tyler: The names of those who appear 
are those who have signified their willingness to 
accept the list as their exclusive buying and ship- 
ping list. 

John IF. Howard, Chicago: I was on the commit- 
tee in Chicago who obtained signatures to the list. 
Some would not sign, saying that they reserved 
the right to do business where they pleased, giving 
as a reason that the receiver who bid 4% cent over the 
price of his competitor invariably got the business. 

Mr. Costello: There is another matter that should 
receive our attention. As members of this Associ- 
ation we want terminal houses that will treat us 
squarely. Yet a few members of this Association 
do not treat the terminals in a fair manner. I ai- 
lude to those who make overdrafts, ete. I think 
that such members should be turned out of this 
Association. 

A member said that he would rather pay the dif- 
ference in price and have his bids sent out in two- 
cent stamped envelopes, as much information crept 
out when postal card bids were sent. 

W. M. Timberlake, Chicago: I have made a few 
trips myself and in going into grain offices I could 
generally find out what my competitors were bid- 
ding. I think grain dealers are careless in allow- 
ing bids to lie about the office. I would be willing 
to conform to any just arrangement, but aside from 
the expense, there would be a great deal of trouble 
in sending out envelopes with two-cent stamps. 

Secretary Tyler: I was pleased with Mr. Hocka- 
day’s remarks and believe if the dealer would take 
care of his business, and if bids were sent out in 
one-cent stamped envelopes it would be a satis- 
factory solution of the whole matter. 

S. 8. Tanner, Minier: It seems to me that we 
have been talking all around the question, which is, 
I believe, the ‘Then what?’ problem. When we 
get out a list of regular dealers it should be a list 
of responsible men, morally and financially. The 
list: should cover every railroad in Illinois. When 
we have the list complete we shall have finished 
our duty. We can then go to the commission man 
and say, we have a clean list for your inspection. 
Then let us pass a resolution that every commission 
house in Chicago shall attach his signature to it. 
Those who refuse to do so should be placed on our 
black list. We have no trouble with farmers in our 
territory, but some members of this Association are 
still bidding irresponsible dealers in my town. I 
think, however, we have not done our full duty 
until we have a complete list. Then if commission 
men bid outside this list I am in favor of going after 
their scalps. I think this would be a solution of the 
“Then what?’ question. 

Mr. Cieland: Almost everyone whom I have seen 
in my travels has said that this is a good thing. 
The majority of commission men, track buyers and 
brokers have been glad to get the list. 

An adjournment was taken until 3 p. m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

President Ulrich called the meeting to order at 
op. i. 

Mr. Tyler moved that the chair appoint a com- 
mittee of three on resolutions. The president ap- 
pointed on the committee 8. S. Tanner, Minier; 
B. P. Staley, Champaign; R. G. Risser, Kankakee. 

H. ©. Mowry, Forsyth, on the subject “Your 
Neighbor Dealer Will Treat You as Well as You 
Treat Him” called attention to the great improve- 
ment that had been made in the manner in which 
grain men treated each other in the past few years. 
He said that in early days grain men were rough 
fibered, hard and inclined to show their selfishness, 
but things had changed and now in very many 
cases competitors were very friendly toward each 
other; aud if dealers would look to their best in- 
terests, they would treat their neighbor dealer well 
and be treated well. 

A paper on “Our Association and Its Branches” 
was read by Traveling Representative B. F. Walter 
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of Decatur. The gist of this paper appears else- 
where in this issue. 

S. S. Tanner, concerning the question of short 
weights at terminals, said: “I have a grievance 
which I wish to relate. It was a short time ago that 
in summing up our shipments to terminals I dis- 
covered a double shortage at one of them. I wrote 
to the elevator that either our scales or those at 
other terminals were right and his wrong, or his 
were right and all the others were wrong. The fact 
came out, upon investigation, that it was customary 
at that place to weigh over a screen and charge 
the screenings back to the shipper. In one case 
the screenings amounted to 400 pounds per car. 
The grain was sold as No. 3 corn and in all markets 
this grade allows for a little dirt, I made the plea 
and think I am right, that if the grain graded No. 3 
we were entitled to the weight of those cars. I 
wrote to a firm in Chicago and the matter was re- 
ferred to the weighmaster, who said such was not 
the custom; that No. 3 corn should weigh out en- 
tirely. I found that this was not the custom also 
at Peoria and Decatur. I think that the Association 
should take some action covering this point, as I do 
not believe that we should be forced to pay the loss 
on screenings of corn after it has graded No. 3. 
The custom was new to me and reminds me of a 
story. A daughter of a rich man died, and was 
buried beneath a handsome granite monument on 
which the fond parent had had inscribed: 

“Our Mary Ann has gone to rest, 
Forever to sleep upon Abraham’s breast.’ 
“A student wandering through the cemetery added 
,a couple of lines as follows: 

“While this is all right for your Mary Ann, 

It is certainly tough on poor Abraham.’ 

“These things are all right for the other fellow, but 
hard upon us.” 

Secretary Tyler read a paper prepared by E. J. 
Smiley of Concordia, Kana secretary of the Kansas 
Grain Dealers’ Association, on the subject: “Short 
Weights at Terminals: Causes.’ It is printed else- 
where in this issue. 

Secretary Tyler read the following letter upon the 
liability of railroads for not furnishing cars; also the 
law upon this subject: 

Shelbyville, Ill, October 14, 1899. 
H. R. Ulrich & Son, Springfield, Il. 

Gentlemen:—Your letter of September 13, to the 
chairman of the Railroad and Warehouse Commission, 
has been referred to me for an opinion. 

Under Section 22 of the railroad act of this state 
railroad companies are required to furnish, start and 
run cars for the transportation of such property as 
shall, within a reasonable time previous thereto, be 
ready or be offered for transportation at the several 
stations on its line. For a failure to furnish such cars 
they are liable in an action under the statute for treble 
damages and in addition thereto are liable to forfeit 
a sum of not less than $25 nor more than $1,000 for 
each offense. In case an action is brought for damages, 
the party aggrieved has the right of recovery. In case 
of a fine, it goes to the school fund of the county where 
the offense is committed. 

In order for railroad companies to be liable under 
this statute the commodity offered for transportation, 


such as grain, etc., must be on the line of the road, 
absolutely ready for shipment; it must be tendered or 


offered to the agent at the station, ready for shipment 


and notice of how many cars will be required to ship 
the commodity actually on hands at the time the 
offer is made. Then the railroad company has a rea- 
sonable time to furnish the cars. What is a reason- 
able time is a question of fact, to be determined by a 
yariety of circumstances. For instance: Suppose that 
there was an unexpected rush of business and an un- 
expected demand for cars; a railroad company, in my 
opinion, under this statute, would not be required to 
keep on hand cars more than sufficient to transact the 
ordinary run of business. However, our own Supreme 
Court has not passed directly upon that question. 

It is not necessary for you to operate through the 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission. In fact, your 
remedy is, under our statute, in your own hands and 
you can consult any good lawyer in your own city. | 

I refer you to cases, People for use, etc.. vs. Ilinois 
& St. Louis R. R. Co., 122 Tll., at. page 506, and also 
19 Bradwell, at page 141. Remaining, I am 

Yours truly, H. J. HAMLIN, 
Attorney Railroad and Warehouse Commission. 


Extract from the Railroad and Warehouse Commis- 
sion law: 

2130. Furnishing Means of Transportation—Keep- 
ing Depots Open and Lighted and Warmed.—(22) Ey- 
ery railroad corporation in the state shall furnish, 
start and run cars for the transportation of such pas- 
sengers and property as shall, within a reasonable time 
previous thereto, be ready or be offered for transpor- 
tation at the several stations on its railroads and at 
the junctions of other railroads, and at such stopping 
places as may be established for receiving and dis- 
charging way-passengers and freights; and shall take, 
receive, transport and discharge such passengers and 


property, at, from and to such stations, junctions and 
places, on and from all trains advertised to stop at the 
same for passengers and freight, respectively, upon the 
due payment or tender of payment of tolls, freight 
or fare legally authorized therefor, if payment shall 
be demanded, and such railroad companies shall at all 
junctions with other railroads, and at all depots where 
said railroad companies stop their trains regularly 
to receive and discharge passengers in cities and vil- 
lages, for at least one-half hour before the arrival of, 
and one-half hour * * * 

2130a. A railway company is bound to construct 
its road to and from the several points named in its 
charter, and when built to run its trains over its en- 
tire line in such manner as to afford reasonable facili- 
ties for the prompt and efficient transaction of such 
legitimate business as may be offered on any and 
every part of the road; and this obligation is binding 
on its successor. 


Thos. Costello: The car problem has interested 
grain men for some time. I think we should take 
up the question of a rate of compensation which 
the railroads should make to dealers for storage on 
grain while they are waiting for cars. 

Mr. Graham, St. Louis: I would suggest that the 
railroads pay out of their own earnings the ordinary 
rate of storage, say for five days, while the dealer 
is waiting for cars. 

Secretary Tyler: All of us have felt the hand of 
oppression. We all fear to sell our grain, not know- 
ing whether we will have cars to ship it. I have 
had my head taken off several times, having sold 
my corn without being able to deliver it. However, 
there are reasons for this car shortage. We have 
passed through an era of hard times and have now 
very rapidly increased our manufactures and pro- 
duction, while our car equipment has been grad- 
ually growing smaller. Then there is the through 
business, which leaves few cars for local business. 
Yet there ought to be a remedy for this, and I be- 
lieve the railroads should be responsible to the 
dealers if they do not furnish cars. 

Mr. Tanner: I understand that we have a mem- 
ber on the Illinois Central who, having sold his 
grain to New Orleans, cannot get cars, and yet the 
rate is to advance on the fifteenth. I think we 
should make this a test case and give it our finan- 
cial assistance. 

Mr. Hopkins: I agree with Mr. Tanner's remarks 
and think we should take actioi in this case by 
bringing it before the courts. 

Mr. Costello: I think the Association is doing 
wrong to put itself on record as fighting railroads. 
If railroads are doing the best they can do in the 
matter of furnishing cars, I think we should re- 
main friendly with them. 

Mr. Tanner: This is to be a friendly suit. We 
want to know just where we are. If the roads get 
angry, we cannot help it. 

Mr. Granger, Cincinnati: I think with Mr. Tan- 
ner that we can make a friendly suit out of this 
and that action will be better than words. I re- 
cently sold 100 cars of hay to go to Tampa, Fla. I 
could not fill the contract for lack of cars and be- 
fore the hay was delivered the rate advanced, so 
that I was out 40 cents per ton on my hay. I think 
we ought to make a stand upon this question. 

Ross Hockaday: I am a single station fellow and 
had in August a large amount of corn sold to New 
Orleans. The rate went up on September 1, yet the 
Illinois Central put forth a special effort and fur- 
nished me with cars so that I got out every bushel 
of my corn on time. Let us give the railroads their 
due. I believe that the railroads are our friends and 
that there is another way besides a lawsuit for 
gaining one’s ends. That only helps the lawyer. I 
have no complaints to make of the manner in which 
I have been treated by the railroads and I do not 
think this organization wants a suit with the IIli- 
nois Central or any cther road. 

W. W. Alder, Lafayette: I haye had a remarkable 
experience in finding that there is a gentleman in 
Illinois who has not had trouble with the railroads, 
Iam a track buyer in Lafayette, Ind., and did busi- 
ness for twenty years at Farmer City, this state. 
I wish to get along with the railroads, but I will 
also tell them what rights I have, and demand them 
if they are not granted. The car shortage problem 
is getting worse every year. We have had to hold 
grain‘in our house at Lafayette for three months 
while the rate has advanced, but I am going to 
oblige them to take it out at the old rate. I pro- 


pose to be friendly with the railroads, but I also 
want my rights. 

I. P. Rumsey, Chicago: I am a commission man 
and am not interested in cars any further than that 
I wish to see my customers protected. I maintain 
that railroads are not always reasonable. In refer- 
enee to moral suasion—if you try that with rail- 
roads you will wait until you are gray before you 
see its effects. But they will generally do what is 
right before they will stand a suit. 

A paper was read by the secretary from A. H. 
Bewsher, Omaha, secretary of the Nebraska Grain 
Dealers’ Association, on “Nebraska Local Organiza- 
tions.” 

Mr. Kuhl moved that the car supply question be 
referred to the committee on resolutions. Carried. 

Mr. Walter: While you are here, if there is any 
dealer who is having any trouble in his territory 
I will be glad to call upon him and see what can 
be done in the matter; also if there is any territory 
where you wish to form a local division I will meet 
with you and form such a division. It was moved 
to adjourn until 7 o’clock. 


EVENING SESSION. 
On assembling at 7:30 p. m. the report of the com- 
mittee on resolutions was taken up. 
8S. 8. Tanner, chairman, read the report of the 
committee, which was adopted, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, in convention here assembled, tender a vote of 
thanks to all the railroad companies which have forced 
a discontinuance of the sweeping of cars after they 
have left the Chicago terminal elevators. 

Resolved, That the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion request the elevator people to instruct their em- 
ployes to pay particular attention to the careful sweep- 
ing of cars before they are taken from the elevator 
and that the secretary notify the elevator people of 
this action, 

Whereas, The Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association has 
spent much valuable time and money in the compilation 
of an official guide containing the names of all regular 
grain dealers for the guidance of commission men and 
track buyers, and for the mutual protection of both; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it be the sense of this convention that 
those commission firms and track buyers who will not 
conform their bids to this official guide as far as it has 
been completed and who will still persist in bidding 
irregular dealers shall be deemed hostile to the in- 
terests of this organization and antagonistic to the 
interests of all regular dealers, as well as themselves, 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this Association 
that the regular elevator companies and owners of ele- 
vators, who originate, store and ioad grain without 
expense to the railroad companies, are entitled to and 
should have reasonable compensation for such services; 
and that the railroad companies can with propriety and 
equity allow such elevators and elevator owners at least 
one cent per hundredweight for such services. 

Resolved, That a committee of three be and is hereby 
appointed to confer and contract with some good, re- 
sponsible attorney to take individual cases of members 
of this Association having cases with reference to short 
weights and failure to furnish cars within a reason- 
able time. 


Mr. Mowry moved that the president and direct- 
ors appoint this committee. The committee, as 
appointed, consists of R. G. Risser, Kankakee; Pat- 
rick Whalen, Caberry; H. C. Mowry, Forsyth. 

President Ulrich read a paper on “How Can the 
Various Associations Help the Railroads?’ 

Secretary Tyler moved that a vote of thanks be ex- 
tended to the shippers and grain dealers of Cham- 
paign for the hospitality extended to the Asso- 
ciation. Carried. 

The motion was also carried that a vote of thanks 
should be extended to Prof. Burrill and other pro- 
fessors of the University of Illinois for their cour- 
teous invitation and reception of the dealers in the 
afternoon visit to the University grounds and build- 
ings. 

The motion was made and carried to adjourn 
sine die. 

CONVENTION ECHOES. 

Almost all the dealers visited the university 
grounds in a body early in the afternoon. 

J. C. Murphy, one of the popular travelers for 
The Webster Mfg. Co., Chicago, attended the meet- 
ings. 

BE. L. Waggoner, representing 
and G. L. Graham, of 


From St. Louis: 
Brinson-Judd Grain Co., 
G@. L. Graham & Co. 

Mike Reilly of Reddick couldn’t be dragged away 
from one of the windows of the hotel which looked 
out upon three empty street cars. He said they 
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were the first “empties” he had seen in four 


months, 

No one knew that Stephens was the possessor 
of such dramatic art. His friends think now that 
he ought to be with Nethersole. 

They say that Dewey isn’t speaking to his Chi- 
cago friends since the appearance of that sketch 
in the Champaign Daily Gazette. 

A model of The Schroeder Portable Grain Dump, 
manufactured by J. F. White, Bloomington, Il. 
was exhibited by H. V. Schroeder. 

GC. D. Cole, of Bean & Cole, Sullivan, Ill, dia- 
tributed some interesting literature on the Eureka 
Automatic Car Loader, a popular machine among 
grain dealers. 

Cincinnati was represented by W. R. McQuillan, 
representing H. Heile & Sons; W. W. Granger, 
representing Union Grain & Hay Co,; A. C. Gale, 
of Gale Bros.; E. W. Holt, of Knaul & Holt. 


G. F. Barrett of Owaneco handed in his railroad 
ticket at the banquet, intending to surrender his 
banquet ticket to the railroad company for his 
fare home, but later in the evening was persuaded 
that it would be unjust to the railroad to have it 
sit down to a “past” banquet. 

When the key to the city was turned over to the 
dealers by Mayor Sabin it was with difficulty that 
McQuillan, Howard, Granger and Bunch were 
restrained from taking it out to make immediate 
use of it, but on the earnest advice of Tanner they 
were prevailed upon to wait until evening. 


The East was represented by C. G. Watkins, of 
the Cleveland Grain Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Andrew 
A. Kuhl, representing G. A. Hax & Co., Baltimore, 
Md.; B. B. Minor, Indianapolis, Ind.; Joe T. Geh- 
ring, Indianapolis, representing The Clevelaud 
Grain Co.; B. A. Boyd, representing Fred P. Rush 
& Co., Indianapolis. 


The Chicago Commission men who attended the 
meeting included I. P. Rumsey, of Rumsey, Light- 
ner & Co.; Arthur Sawers, of the Calumet Grain 
and Elevator Company; J. H. Moberly, represent- 
ing the Weare Commission Co.; John F. Howard, 
representing Merrill & Lyon; D. Radford, repre- 
senting Pope & Eckhardt Co.; W. M. Timberlake, 
with E. Seckel & Co.; Wallace Armstrong, repre- 
senting W. R. Mumford & Co.; I’. M. Bunch, repre- 
senting Rumsey, Lightner & Co. A. E. Wood, repre- 
senting E. W. Bailey & Co.; George Dewey, repre- 
senting Milmine, Bodman & Co.; B. F. Traxler, 
representing Slimmer & Lipman; Philip A. 
Stephens, representing E. W. Wagner; E. R. Jen- 
nings, representing The Middle Division Hleyvator 
Co. 

Among the dealers present were: E. R. Ulrich 
Jr., Springfield; H. C. Mowry, Forsyth; Thomas 
Costello, Maroa; B. 8. Tyler, Decatur; J. V. Runkel, 
West York; W. D. Cooper, Elliott; J. H. Herron, 
Sidell; B. P. Staley, J. F. White, Wm. Buckholz, 
Champaign; O. G. Hopkins, Perdue; Edwin Beggs, 
‘Ashland; S. iS. Tanner, Minier; H. N,; Knight, 
Monticello; William Buhrig, Minier; I’. W. Clisby, 
Chesterville; B. F,. Walter, Decatur; George T. 
Elliott, Mattoon; W. G. Herron, Allerton; 58. 
Frederick, Clarence; G. F. Barrett and George 
Ritschie, Owaneco; W. S. Sturgeon, Elliott; Ross 
Hockaday, Oreana; J. B. and S. B. Walton, Clifton; 
L. W. Porterfield, St. Joe; John H. Lloyd, Spring- 
field; Thomas Ogden, Rantoul; HK. L. French, 
Farmer City; C. B. De Long, Fithian; J. E. Pool, 
Essex; Harry Allen, Allerton; E. G. Coon, Rantoul; 
R. J. Railsback, Hopedale; A. W. Augspurger, 
Farmer City; H. T. Walton, Mayview; A. C. Flan- 
nigan, White Heath; Louis Peck, Monticello; E. W. 
Briggs and J. W. Robertson, Mansfield; J. C. Col- 
lins, C. A. Dryer, Champaign; J. H. Dunlap, Savoy; 
O. L. Parker, Kemp; R. A. Coppy, Humboldt; M, Lb. 


Howrey, Kemp; J. P. Woolford, Galton; N. Bentz, 
Nokomis; A. C. Durdy, Holman; W. O. Moyer, 


Chesterfield; W. P. Lindsey, Farmer City; HB. A. 
Wood, Armstrong; Paul Sprecht, Champaign; John 
Wood, Gifford; Robert Wood, Dillsburg; James 
Kitchin, Mattoon; W. H. Council, Williamsville; 
C. C. Aldrich, McLean; J. C. Britt and EH. F. Verry, 
Armington; Noble Bros., Foosland; M. F. Reilly, 


Reddick; T. S. Paugh, Lodge; B. McCormick and 
P. G. Jones, Champaign; C. F. Van Vleck, Philo; 
J. L. Bates, Fickland; R. G. Risser, Kankakee; 
J. B. Carson, Perdue; H. S. Nichols, Sadorus; A, U. 
Gordy, Fithain; H. E. Wood, Champaign; H. M. 
Murray, Holder; J. W. Cleland, Decatur; J. RB. 
Woodin, St. Joseph. 

Messrs. Davidson, Beach and Jones, the commit- 
tee appointed to make arrangements for the 
banquet, carried out this part of the program in a 
highly successful manner. The banquet was held 
at Hotel Beardsley, and at 9:30 about 200 dealers 
took their places at the banquet table. After the 
yarious good things on the menu had been dis- 
posed of, B. C. Beach, toastmaster for the occasion, 
after placing the credit for the prosperity of Tlli- 
nois to the fine agricultur?7\ country surrounding 
it, and to the University of UWlinois, introduced the 
first speaker of the evening, Prof. T, J. Burrill, 
who gave a short talk on the university, its progress 
and prospects. Prof. David Kinley followed in a 
short talk upon the agricultural department of the 
university and the experimental work in securing 
the best. varieties of grain. Prof. P. G. Holden 
spoke briefly on the subject of the production of 
more and better quality of grain per acre. A toast 
was responded to by Colonel Wolf on ‘“Combina- 
tions and Trusts.” B. 8S, Tyler responded to the 
toast “Reciprocity and Not Retaliation.” The sub- 
ject assigned to EH. R. Ulrich Jr. was “Bulls and 
Bears.” §S. S. Tanner closed the toastmaking by a 
talk on the ‘Key of Champaign,” paying an elo- 
quent tribute to the hospitality of the citizens of 
the city and returning the key which had been 
handed to the dealers on their arrival. 


EUROPE’S CORN BELT. 


Although European countries do not produce any- 
where nearly enough corn for the requirements of 
the continent, there is nevertheless a quite extensive 
corn belt on the continent, as there is also more or 
less acreage given to corn culture in Asia, Africa and 
Australia. Probably one-fourth of the world’s total 
corn crop is grown outside of the United States. 

The European corn belt is very clearly defined. 
It extends clear across the continent from west to 
east, and its extent from north to south is com- 
prised between a line along about the forty-eighth 
paralle] through France, then deflecting to about 
the fiftieth parallel through the rest of Europe and 
the shores of the Mediterranean and Black seas, in- 
cluding the North Caucasus in Russia. The belt, 
therefore, embraces Portugal, Spain, the southern 
part of France, Italy, Austria-Hungary, Rumania, 
Servia. Bulgaria and several governments in the 
south of European Russia. The annual production 
of the belt ranges ordinarily from about 420,000,000 
to 470,000,000 bushels, and is usually about one-fifth 
as large as the total crop of the United States. 

Austria-Hungary is the greatest single corn pro 
ducing country of Europe, with Rumania next, 
their production being about 150,000,000 and 160,- 
000,000 bushels respectively. 


HIGHER WEIGHING FEES. 


The Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse Comnis- 
sion has advanced the fee for weighing all grain 
except flax to 25 cents (an increase of 5 cents per 
ear or 10 cents within a year), effective on Novem- 
ber 1. On flax the old rate of 75 cents per car re- 
mains unchanged. 

This increase is made necessary because, in the 
first place, the size of the cars has been greatly 
increased, reducing proportionately the number of 
ears for a given quantity of grain; while the de- 
partment’s expenses have increased, notably to pay 
the cost of the new appeal board to revise inspec- 
tions. 

The Commission has also appointed a watchman 
for the Minneapolis yards, to protect grain curs from 
yard thieves. 


A “corm meeting” is talked of at Oakes, N. D. 
The object is to discuss the cultivation of corn as a 
possible crop in that latitude. 


_had a car for thirty-five days. 


GRAIN DEALERS’ NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association was held at the Grand Pacific Hotel, 
Chicago, on Wednesday and Thursday, October 18 
and 19, beginning at 2:30 on Wednesday. 

President W. T. McCray of Kentland, Ind., in 
calling the Association to order, said, among other 
things: “We are here to discuss the troubles in- 
cident to our business, to devise ways and means 
to institute reforms, and to adopt such measures 
as we may consider wise for the improvement of 
our condition. The grain business has grown to 
immense proportions. Therg is none which has 
greater magnitude, and there is none which yields 
so little return for the capital and energy invested. 
This unfortunate state of affairs is due, in a large 
measure, to the many abuses of correct business 
principles, most of which could be benefited or even 
removed by close organization and a strict ad- 
herence to its constitution.” He then referred to 
the past year, which had seen so many national 
changes of policy; to the prosperity which had vis- 
ited both town and country, and to the confusion 
which such prosperity had brought to the grain 
dealer by depriving him of reliable transportation 
facilities. “This is one of the most serious ques- 
tions of the day,” he said; “and we as an asso- 
ciation should adopt some measures to try to force 
the companies who hold franchises as common car- 
riers to furnish facilities to transport the busi- 
ness that is offered them.’ He recommended fur- 
ther efforts to secure a loading fee; that commis- 
sion men and receivers who encourage and deal 
with illegitimate country dealers be refused recog- 
nition by shippers, and the creation of more local 
organizations of the trade. 

The treasurer’s report showed receipts of $812.75 
and disbursements of $517.63; leaving cash on hand, 
$295.12, with numerous assets in the way of delin- 
quent dues. The report was eventually audited and 
approved. 

The secretary made only a verbal report of the 
year’s work. He thought the National Association 
necessary to suppress the scoop-shovel man, and 
other things that will come up from time to time. 
The membership had been nearly doubled by admit- 
ting to membership by affiliation three existing local 
associations. Other local associations had been 
urged to affiliate, but had not done so. Some claims 
have been settled, one way or another, but fifteen 
remain undisposed of, chiefly between members. 
Dues have been paid somewhat better than for the 
previous year. The Association has done some 
work for non-members, some of whom subsequently 
joined; others did uot. There is now too much 
work for one man to do, settling claims and fighting 
scoop-shovelers. Some dealers had complained that 
they could not get cars—one man in Ohio had not 
This is an important 
question. Some work had been done to correct 
short weights—not much; but a good many things 
have been learned. Mr. Foss of the Chicago weigh- 
ing office has gotten the sweeping of cars stopped 
at all but one elevator at Chicago; and there the 
sweeper pays the road $8 a month for his job. He 
has three assistants, and hauls away his sweepings 
at 4 o’clock in the morning. The loading fee move- 
ment has not progressed; in fact, the Pennsylvania 
road, which formerly paid the fee, has ceased to do 
so. Nothing has been done by the committee ap- 
pointed to press this matter last year—no one pays 
any attention to it. The report was accepted. 

N. S. Beal of Tama, Iowa, as chairman of the 
shortweight committee, made a verbal report. He 
said that little had actually been accomplished, but 
that the committee had made some interesting dis- 
coveries. For example, they learned that a Chi- 
cago elevator superintendent, whom no one had 
ever heard of as a buyer of grain, had sold some 
20,000 bushels of wheat when that cereal was worth 
$1.50 per bushel. He had made this sale after his 
elevator had been emptied through his scales! The 
higher railway officials generally expressed willing- 
ness to codperate, as they realized that they lost 
freight when grain was stolen; and Mr. Foss had 
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been able to correct some Chicago abuses by their 
assistance. Members of the Association were con- 
sulted as to the project of establishing a weight 
checking bureau, and some had approved of it; but 
nothing has been done, and it is not agreed that 
this is the best way to correct this trouble. 

John Ross of Brookton, Ind., thought that the rail- 
roads should protect the shippers against shortage; 
and he did not favor a tax of 15 to 25 cents a car to 
be paid by. the shipper to protect himself from that 
kind of thievery. If the railroads do not protect the 
shippers, he thought the commission men should 
protect their customers. He thought the railway 
officials connected with the elevators and yards got 
rich out of this shortage, 

The sweeping nuisance was then yentilated, and 
shown to be such a profitable source of authorized 
robbery that it is difficult to see how any self-re- 
specting railroad management can longer tolerate 
its continuance under present conditions. 

A. E. Clutter of Lima, Ohio, warned shippers 
that they were themselves not wholly blameless 
Cars are not cleaned at home before loading, and are 
not loaded carefully. Of over 100 cars shipped by 
him within a given time, he had had only four 
shortages, and all these had been the result of his 
own men’s carelessness. 

T. P. Baxter of Taylorville, Ill., agreed with Mr. 
Clutter, but nevertheless found that shortages at 
terminals were so frequent as to suggest to him 
that a systematic shrinkage of weights is practiced. 
At Decatur his corn weights and\at Alton his wheat 
weights were never short, but at the big terminals 

_they were frequently, and as often from good cars 
as from bad ones. He thought the commission men 
might do more to protect their shippers from short- 
ages. In his own case he forwards full details with 
bill of lading, so that the commission men must 
know the condition of the cars; but they never take 
up a case of shortage for their shipper unless that 
shortage runs 40 to 50 bushels or more. 

H. J. Smiley of Concordia, Kan., said that at Kan- 
sas City it was noticed that a certain scale in a cer- 
tain elevator went wrong. The scale was taken out 
and repaired, and still the shortage continued. It 
was eventually discovered that the weights had 
been doctored to steal grain. The owners laid the 
job upon the shoulders of the foreman, who was re- 
quired to make his receipts and shipments equalize. 

After further talk, on motion of M. McFarlin of 
Des Moines, Iowa, a resolution was adopted recom- 
mending that the present weighing fee at Chicago 
be increased ten cents per car, to be paid by the 
shipper. ‘The sum realized from this increase, if put 
into practice, will, it is assumed, be spent in ways 
calculated to reduce shortages at Chicago. 

E. H. Wolcott of Wolcott, Ind., gave an account 
of the work of the Western. Indiana Association, 
where now the paramount question is the matter of 
transportation, and where a committee has this 
subject under consideration from the legal point of 
view. As to shortages, he thought the railroads 
should put in track scales and give a clean bill of 
lading. | 

It was suggested that a clean bill of lading is 
worth nothing for interstate shipments; and Mr. 
Wolcott and Mr. Smiley thought a national law 


would be required to make such a bill of lading 


stick. 

The chair announced standing committees as fol- 
lows: 

On New Members—Arthur Sawers of Chicago, 
chairman; N. S. Beal, of Tama, Ia.; W. R. Brecken- 
ridge, Kankakee, Ill.; John Ross of Lafayette, Ind.; 
Ed McCue of Pittsburg, Ohio. 

On Resolutions—E. A. Grubbs of Greenville, O.; 
G. A. Stibbens of Coburg, Ia.; A. E. Hartley of 
Goodland, Ind.; T. P. Baxter of Taylorville, Il; 
M. T. Russell of Des Moines. 

On Nominations—J. D. Hunter of Hamburg, Ia.; 
J. W. McCord of Columbus, Ohio; W. S. Cunning- 
ham of Brook, Ind.; B. A. Lockwood of Des Moines; 
C. A. Foster of Carnegie, Pa. 

G. A. Stibbens then gave a sketch of the forma- 
tion of the Grain Dealers’ Union of Southwestern 
Iowa and Northwestern Missouri, of which he is 
secretary; and the work accomplished by it. The 


scoopers have been almost wholly driven out of the 
territory, which is widening, while track bidders and 
commission men who deal with those gentry are 
practically cut off from doing business with regular 
dealers. 

A. H. Bewsher spoke of the work of the Nebraska 
Grain Dealers’ Association, of which he is secreé- 
tary. The topics in that state now are, storage, 
contracts, and dockage for dirt. He had himself 
dug up the forgotten law of storage, which forbids 
storing of grain by any but public elevators, and 
that practice by country elevators is now substan- 
tially at an end. Written contracts for future de- 
liveries are now in pretty general use. Elevators 
pretty generally (say 90 per cent) are using the 
sieve on wheat, and find that they get out from 5 
to 40 per cent of dirt, which they dock. The Asso 
ciation furnishes its members with a sieve for a 
nominal sum. The railroads work with the dealers 
to protect the trade, and out of 700 elevators about 
680 are members of the Association which is out of 
debt and has $1,500 cash in hand on an assessment 
of 50 cents per elevator per month. 

J. W. MeCord of Columbus, Ohio, spoke of the 
work of the Ohio Grain Dealers’ Association. This 
Association was organized in 1880. Ohio has more 
dealers to the square mile than any state in the 


Union, but they are all small, and the strife for 


business is intense, with the natural demoralization 
of strife. ‘During the past twenty years we have 
had many difficult problems before us, some of 
which are peculiar only to our own territory. The 
ever-present bag question has at different times 
nearly wrecked our institution. However, popular 
sentiment and good business sense had almost solved 
this annoying feature; but last June, in our attempt 
to completely wipe out this great evil, we trimmed 
our sails too close and failed to make a safe harbor. 
Our bag cargo is now drifting helplessly with the 
tide ten years further from safe anchorage than 
ever before; and it is now an unwritten law with 
us, that the member who mentions bags at our next 
meeting will be exiled to a place where bags are not 
used for grain purposes. 

“Another serious disturbing element is what is 
known as the limited demand for grain in the coal 
fields and industrial locations throughout the state. 
This trade buys grain on time, promising to pay 
an equivalent considerably more than it would 
net the shipper if sold in the regular manner and on 
usual terms to the eastern seaboard or interior trade. 
Some of our dealers cater to this demand, and as a 
rule pay to the farmer almost enough more for his 
grain than it is worth to absorb the apparent differ- 
ence between the values of the grain based on these 
two outlets. My observation has been that the 
dealer who caters to this trade finds himself the 
loser in the long run, winding up his experience 
with an accumulation of worthless accounts, a bit- 
ter experience and a short bank account. I know 
of many shippers who have abandoned this trade 
for these reasons; yet as new firms engage in the 
business their first efforts are generally in that di- 
rection and naturally their ideas of values are based 
on these attractive resources. So we are continually 
confronted with this condition, which as yet has not 
been satisfactorily met. Some of our members have 
appealed to us for advice and assistance and a rem- 
edy in meeting such competition. We are at a loss 
to know what to do. 

“Then, lastly, but not least, the greatest of all 
evils confronting us is the ever-present scoop-shovel 
man with resources ranging anywhere from a scoop 
shovel and an advertising memorandum book to a 
bank account of $25 or less and a liberal supply of 
blank bank checks, which, when filled out and pre- 
sented, are generally returned stamped ‘no funds.’ 

“We have recently received very material assist- 
ance and encouragement in our work from many 
grain receivers, commission and regular track buy- 
ers, who have enrolled their names on our mem- 
bership and are doing all they can to protect the 
honorable and legitimate shipper, and it is very 
gratifying to know that these valuable resources are 
afforded us so freely, and that much benefit is being 
derived from this source.” 


B. A. Lockwood of Des Moines followed with a 
paper on “Loading Fee for Country Elevator Men,” 
and after him E. J. Smiley of Concordia, Kan., read 
one on “Short Weights at Terminal Markets.” Both 
papers were complimented and ordered published. 

The meeting then adjourned until next day at 10 
o’clock a. m. 


THURSDAY—SECOND DAY. 


The second day’s session opened late. Mr, Ross, 
as chairman of the committee on membership, re- 
gretted the lukewarmness of grain dealers in the 
matter of joining this Association, and at the same 
lime he entered a protest against the necessity 
country shippers are under of uniting to protect 
themselves from petty thievery at the terminal mar- 
kets. The grain business is great enough to demand 
and have integrity, which should reach down even 
to the elevator employes. 

Dr. Hunter of Hamburg, Iowa, read a paper on 
“Bidding Irregular MDealers’—a sharp protest 
against the practice of a™certain kind of track 
bidders who place bids without any consideration 
for the regular trade. In apology, however, for 
certain effects Mr. Hunter said that many country 
dealers invited competition by their own careless- 
ness in exposing bids to farmers and in making 
prices and bidders’ names common property. 

Others agreed with Mr. Hunter; but it was felt 
that the only way to stop this kind of bidding is 
to supply receivers with lists of regular dealers. 
Hence, the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association has 
prepared and placed in the ‘hands of receivers in 
the leading markets a list of all regular dealers in 
the state, located between Peoria on the north and 
the O. & M. Railroad on the south. The bidders 
agree to send bids only to names included in this 
list, while the Association in turn agrees to revise 
the list monthly. There are about 2,000 names in 
the list, of whom 1,000 to 1,200 are said to be mem- 
bers of the Illinois Association. 

H, L. Bushnell of Hopeston, Ill., was underlined 
for a paper on ‘Selling on Track,’’ but gave only a 
short talk instead. He felt that selling on track 
bids is vital to the country grain dealer, giving both 
stability and certainty to his business as well as 
reducing its risks and worriments. The disad- 
vantage of the system now is the uncertainty of 
getting cars to deliver grain sold. The car ques- 
tion is a burning one, which the Association should 
take up. 

Mr. Ross thought track buyers useful, necessary 
and honorable factors of the trade; but under pres- 
ent conditions of transportation, the difficulties of 
the system are enormous, as the inability of the 
country dealer to ship affects the entire sequence 
of handlers on the route of the grain from the 
farmer to the consumer abroad. A contract is a 
contract in the grain business; but the country 
dealer is the one link of the chain who suffers most 
by its non-fulfillment. 

The discussion then turned upon the question cf 
freight rates and on the injustice and damage suf- 
fered by country shippers when the railroads en- 
force advanced rates after they have failed to fur- 
nish cars when called for to ship grain sold under 
a lower rate. Mr. Clutter suggested that the ship- 
pers should be allowed to file with the railroad a 
notice of a sale and a demand for cars; and if said 
demand for cars is not met the rate in force at 
time of said sale and notice thereof should 
obtain until that shipment had been made, even if 
rates should meantime advance, 

Mr. Bushnell felt that the question of cars and 
rates is of the essence of the grain business and 
properly within the purview of this Association, 
which ought to be able to bring about some sort 
of reform. 

The legal aspects of the question were but briefly 
touched upon, but it was suggested that where the 
shipper could prove damages as a result of the 
railroad’s neglect to supply cars, he could collect 
them by an action at law. 

The subject was then referred to the committce 
on resolutions. 

A paper on “Buying on Track” was then read, 
which, after brief discussion, was followed by onc 
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on “Condition of Grain Cars upon Arrival,’ by 
Chief Weighmaster H. A, Foss of Chicago. 

An adjournment was then taken for lunch, 

Alfred Brandeis of Louisville opened the afternoon 
session with a statement of the work done by the 
Southern Grain Association. Mr. Brandeis reviewed 
the history of the grain trade in tne Southern States 
since 1880, showing how, when the shippers yielded 
an inch of favor, the receivers had abused the priv- 
ilege and forcibly taken.an ell, until the business 
had become thoroughly demoralized in every way. 
The Association named, organized at Louisville last 
March, had restored the old system of requiriag 
payment of draft attached to bill of lading before 
grain is delivered, and this rule made by the ship- 
pers is pretty generally lived up to. Incidentally, 
in reply to questions, Mr. Brandeis said there is 
one public elevator at Louisville where grain is 
weighed, and several private houses. No grain is 
shipped South from Louisville in the cars in which 
it arrives there, but goes through some elevator, 
publie or private. 

The discussion disclosed some peculiar cases of 
southern receivers’ crookedness. Mr. Smiley cited 
a case where, when the banker to whom Dill of 
lading and draft on buyer in Texas had con- 
spired with the receiver to rob the Kansas shipper. 
the U. S. District Court had held that the U. P, 
road, after delivering the stuff to the T. P. road, 
which delivered the goods to consignee without the 
shipper’s order, could not be held responsible. Mr. 
Smiley asked if the “B, L. shipper’s order” i§ suf- 
ficient to protect a shipment? Mr. Brandeis 
he never had had so bald a case; he had been 


said 
able 
always to get something—from the railroad if the 
latter had delivered the stuff without orders. Mr. 
Clutter warned shippers into the Virginias to be 
well assured of the character of their consignees, 
as the laws of those states make it almost impossible 
to collect from a shrewd swindler. 

L, T. Hutchins of Sheldon, Il., in a brief address 
alluded to the many evils of overbidding in local 
markets—the greatest of all evils of the local 
irade and a thing for which the dealers themselves 
are wholly responsible. 

HF. D. Babcock of Ida Grove, Iowa, related his 
experience with mutual fire imsurance. Having 
been driven into it by extortional ‘told line” rates on 
elevators and grain, he had been instrumiental in 
organizing the Grain Shippers’ Mutual Insurance 
Company of Ida Grove, which was two years old 
last September and had early in 1899 $400,000 in 
risks of a maximum of $2,000 each, and by Jan- 
uary 1 next expects to have $1.000,000 in risks. 
The company accepts the board rates as the basis 
but collects of its patrons only one-half that amount, 
with a $1 fee for the first policy. This premium 
has paid all losses. The company has hitherto in- 
sured grain elevators and contents only; but it now 
accepts any class of risk. Policy holders are, of 
course, responsible for all losses that may occur, 
no matter what they amount to; but a rate d@ 114 
per cent has so far paid all losses. 

T. P. Baxter said insurance in the Millers’ Na- 
tional Insurance Company ($5,000 as limit of a risk) 
had cost him during over five years only 1.5 to 1.7 
per cent, or about half of the old line rates; and 
Mr, McCord cited a friend who had used the mu- 
tuals for over twenty years at a cost of not to ex- 
.ceed 60 per cent of the board rates. : 

KH. J. Noble, chief grain inspector for Illinois, 
talked on inspection at Chicago. Oats, he said, 
were this year very dirty and needed cleaning, aud 
many lots graded No. 3 would zo No. 2 if cleaned; 
but as No, 4 white oats have been selling at a 
premium over contract.oats, the shipper is usually 
satisfied, dirt and all. Explaining the reinspection 
of stuff sold on track, he says that when there 
is delay in unloading, there is a call for re- 
inspection when the car reaches the eleyator, and 
the department has no option but to inspect it. 
however unjust this may be to the track shipper. 
The Board of Trade ought to make a new rule to 
give the seller the same protection enjoyed by the 


buyer, who calls for the reinspection at the elevator. | 


As the case now stands the buyer has an unfair 


advantage—one that is an incentive to do wrong 
against the shipper. : 

T. P. Baxter thought the inspection defective in 
that it docks for harmless dirt, straws, chaff, ete. 
The inspection helps th® mixing houses’ by its 
severity in this regard. 

Mr. Noble reminded the speaker that the publie 
elevators are not allowed to clean grain; besides, 
he thought the dockage less severe in Chicago than 
at other northwestern points. The department lays 
more stress on moldy grains than it does on straws, 
chaff, ete., the grain in that regard being required 
to be reasonably clean only. 

I. P. Rumsey, speaking to the question of whet 
constitutes a delivery, said that grain is considered 
delivered when the car is put on the buyer’s track. 
Suyers by sample have 24 hours after arrival in 
which to accept or reject; but if the road holds the 
car or it passes the eastern tracks and is then re- 
inspected, the buyer is held for the new grade, 

Mr. Noble said that samples of grain inspected out 
or abroad are held for 90 days to settle disputes; 
yet there is nothing to guarantee that grain in- 
spected out for abroad at Chicago may not be or 
is not changed en route to Europe. The greater 
quantity of No. 2 inspected out than goes in is ac- 
counted for by the existence of the cleaners. 

E. J. Smiley: Will 59-pound Kansas hard winter 
grade in Chicago as No, 2? 

Mr. Noble: If the scour is noticeable it will not 
go as No, 2. The Chicago grade is a little higher 
than the Kansas. Chicago never changes the grade 
to draw wheat to that market, and No. 2 Kansas 
will not always grade No, 2 there. 

B®. A. Grubbs, chairman of the committee on 
resolutions, presented the following, which were 
adopted seriatim: 


Whereas, Track buyers and receivers have held 
grain in cars an unreasonable time after its arrival 
and inspection, and then demanded reinspection. be- 
cause they considered it below grade given by official 
inspectors on arrival; and 

Whereas, They have compelled shippers to accept 
settlement on the basis of lower grade; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion in convention assembled declare against shippers 
being required to stand any deterioration in quality 
of grain which occurs after first inspection of grain 
at terminal markets; and also, be it 

Resolved, That we petition the different exchanges 
to adopt a rule requiring track buyers to accept grain 
on first inspection or obtain reinspection within 48 
hours after first inspection. 

Whereas, General complaint is being made against 
the railroads that an unequal distribution of cars has 
been made to shippers at local non-competing points: 

Resolvea, That it is the recommendation of this 
convention that railroads be requested to make an 
equitable distribution of cars according to the business 
offered at the stations. We further recommend that 
the supply of cars be increased as rapidly as possible. 

Resolved, That the Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion requests the elevator people to require their em- 
ployes to unload all grain from each and every car 
and to sweep carefully each car before it leaves the 
elevator; and that no private parties be given the 
sweeping privilege. 

Whereas, The paper read by B. A. Lockwood_of 
Des Moines, Iowa, entitled, “Why a Loading Fee 
Should be Given Grain Dealers,’ meets our unqualified 
approval; we hereby indorse the sentiments set forth 
in said paper, and recommend that same be published 
in the grain trade journals, and a copy of same be 
furnished to the railroads and different associations 
throughout the country; and be it turther 

Resolved, That we indorse the sentiments contained 
in the paper of E. J. Smiley, entitled, “Short Weights 
at Terminals,” and we recommend its publication in 
the trade journals, and that the local and state as- 
sociations pwblish same in their local newspapers. 

Whereas, Some track buyers are unwittingly bidding 
irregular dealers and receivers are unknowingly 
penens the shipments of irregular dealers; therefore, 
e it 

Resolved, That we recommend that they confine 
their dealings to regular grain dealers, and that when- 
ever they are in doubt regarding the regularity of any 
person offering them business, they consult the secre- 
tary regarding the same. 

Resolved, That the Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion request the elevator people to instruct their em- 
ployes to pay particular attention to the careful sweep- 
ing of cars. 

Resolved, That the Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion, in convention assembled, tender a vote of thanks 
to all the railroad companies which have forced a 
discontinuance of the sweeping of cars after they 
have left the Chicago terminal elevators. 

Whereas, The president and secretary of this as- 
sociation have seryed in their respective capacities 
efficiently, faithfully and economically, 

Resolved, That we hereby extend the hearty thanks 
of this association for the labors they have performed, 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the thanks of this association be 
extended to the members of the Chicago Board of 
Trade who contributed and royally entertained this 


| Association with a banquet. 


BH. L. McClurkin of Morning Sun, Iowa, gave a 
sketch of the growth of the Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Southeastern Iowa, organized in 1898. The 
association was the natural growth of abnormal 
conditions; and has been so successful that the 
dealers in the territory named have begun to make 
some money and incidentally are taking an interest 
in life again. 

Robert Bell of Fowler, Ind., spoke of clippers and 
cleaners in country elevators. His own experience 
had been such that he did not see how an up-to-date 
elevator could be run nowadays without these ma- 
chines. Sometimes it does not pay to clip or clean 
oats for certain markets, like Chicago now; but it 
does pay to clip them for shipping east, where the 
trade demands the best oats. The expense of clip- 
ping does not exceed one-half cent per bushel. The 
dust furnishes the fuel for power. 

I, P. Rumsey was here called on for some remarks 
on “Oonsigning,” which are printed in full elsewhere 
in this number. 

Norman H. Camp delivered an address on such 
“Landlord’s Liens’ as elevator men are interested 
in, which will be published in full. 

The delegation from Cincinnati invited the As- 
sociation to hold its next annual meeting in that 
city. Referred to the Board of Directors. 

Mr. McFarlin of Des Moines offered the following 
resolution, which was adopted: 


Resolved, That the Grain Dealers’ National As 
sociation here assembled believe that a shipper who 
makes a sale of grain for reasonable time of shipment, 
who has the grain at the time, orders the cars and 
eannot get them, should not stand any advance in the 
ES aes rate that may be made pending the furnishing 
of cars. 


The committee on nominations reported, recom- 
mending that the following be elected officers for 
the ensuing year, which report was adopted: - 

President, W. T. McCray, Kentland; first vice- 
president, J. M. McCord, Columbus, Ohio; second 
vice-president, J. M. Sewell, Hastings, Neb.; se2- 
retary and treasurer, Charles 8S. Clark, Chicago; 
directors, Arthur Sawers, Chicago; B. A. Lockwood, 
Des Moines, Iowa; John Ross, Lafayette, Ind.; 
D. Hunter, Hamburg, Iowa; Ed, McCue, Pittsburg, 
Ohio; E. L. McClurkin. Morning Sun, Iowa; T. P. 
Baxter, Taylorville, Ill.; N. B. Hieatt, Willis, Kan. 

After an expression of thanks by President Mc- 
Cray the meeting adjourned sine die. 


THH BANQUET. 

The annual banquet was given on Wednesday 
evening, October 18, at the Grand Pacific Hotel, 
the hosts of the Association being the Chicago 
Grain Dealers. A dainty menu was served, and a 
colored concert company furnished vocal and in- 
strumental music. H. H. Peters, of Bartlett, 
Frazier & Co., acting; as toastmaster, happily 
directed the literary program. The toasts and 
responses were as follows: “Our Host,” Presi- 
dent -W. T. McCray; “Chicago Board of Trade,’ 
by R. 8. Lyon, president of that body; ‘“fhe Grain 
Dealer and the Railroad,” by M. J. Carpenter, 
president of the C. & EH, I. R. R. Co.; “The Bulls,” 
by J. W. McCord of Ohio; “The Man Who Weighs 
Our Grain,” by M. McFarlin of Iowa; ‘Claims,” 
BH. A. Clutter of Ohio; “Discounts;” by W. R. 
Breckenridge of Illinois. The addresses were all 
good, and some were quite witty. P. H. Monks 
of the “Blue Line,” after the regular program was 
concluded, sang with telling effect ‘“Casey’s Ball,” 
and for encore recited “Mahoney’s Fenian Cat.” 
J. M. Williscroft and C. S. Maguire of Cincinnati 
responded cleverly to calls, and Hd. A, Armstrong 
of Chicago responded to a call with the recitation 
of “How Ruby Played.” The vaudeville feature, 
additional to the music, was by Joe Griffin, who 
swallowed swords, ate fire, and took up a collee- 
tion. ? wat 

The entertainment closed about midnight after a 
very pleasant evening. 


GOSSIP OF THE CONVENTION. 
The South was represented by Alfred Brandeis 
and §. Zorn, Louisville. : 
Wisconsin was represented by A. K. Taylor, of 
the Milwaukee Elevator Co., Milwaukee; Z, Bart- 
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lett, Milwaukee, and Michigan by A. L. Watkins of 
Battle Creek. 


W. H. Caldwell & Son Company of Chicago was 
represented by J. C. Van Arsdell. 


The Sterling Car Loader was represented by the 
manufacturer, E. H. Reynolds, Sterling, Ill. 


The Merchants & Manufacturers Warehousing 
Company was represented by W. H. Banks and 
F. B. Potwin. 


Chicago receivers and shippers were out in full 
force—quarterbacks, halfbacks, fullbacks—repre- 
senting the redoubtable aggregation known as the 
Board of Trade. 

St. Louis was represented by W. H. Karns, repre- 
senting Daniel P. Byrne & Co.; EK. Picker, of Picker 
« Beardsley, and W. K. Bwing, representing Mess- 
more, Morton & Co. 

The youngest commission man present wis 
Master Charles W. Winslow of Chicago, the eight- 
year-old grandson of W. H. Karns, representing 
Daniel P. Byrne & Co., St. Louis. 


H. W. Richards, of the Skillin & Richards Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, distributed cigars among the dealers 
and interesting literature on the company’s nev 
car loader, gas engines, and lines of grain handling 
machinery. 

B. F. Ryer, second vice-president and general 
western agent with office at 82 Traders’ Building, 
Chicago, of the Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, 
N. Y., was present to explain the merits of the 
Monitor Clippers and Cleaners: F 
‘ ‘Nebraska was represented by G. H. Conant, 
Omaha, representing McReynolds & Co., Chicago; 
A. H. Bewsher, Omaha; F. M. Rublee, Broken Bow: 
L. W. Wilson, Merna, and Kansas by BH. J. Smiley, 
Concordia, and N. B. Hieatt, Willis. 


Among those who attended from Ohio were: 
A. BE. Clutter, Lima; Conrad Lipp, Greenville; 
Charles Schreel, Eldorado; J. W. McCord, Colum- 
bus; Ed McCue, Pittsburg; J. H. Conger, Eaton; 
A. H. Behmer, Osgood; M. M. Smith, Arcanum. 

Fred J. Myers, representing Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., Chicago, presented the dealers with cards hay- 
ing on one side an invitation to visit the company’s 
offices and warerooms and on the reverse side a 
plat of the streets showing the proper route from 
the hotel to their block. 

Dealers from Jowa included D. Hunter, Ham- 
burg; E. L. McClurkin and William Butler, Morn- 
ing Sun; I’. D. Babcock, Ida Grove; J. W. Younger- 
man, Waukee; N. S. Beale, Tama; J. R. Harris, 
Northboro; G. A. Stibbens, Coburg; A. F. Shotts, 
Keota; Chas. Fye, Mount Union: G. H. Carter, 
Pekin; M. Cassady, Whiting; N. R. Derby, Burling- 
ton; W. L. Regur, B. A. Lockwood, M. McFarlin, 
M. T. Russell, W. G. Case, Des Moines. 


From Illinois: Theo, P. Baxter, Taylorville; Jolin 
B. Woodin, St. Joseph; L. T. Hutchins, Sheldon; 
J. J. Kemp Jr., Lexington; Bartley Gulshan, 
Hersher; W. B. Newbegin, Blue Mound; W. [. 
Council, Williamsville; W. B. Probasco, Blooming- 
ton; G. H. Carter, Pekin; H. L. Bushnell, Hoopes 
ton; W. R. Breckenridge, Kankakee; M. O. Flani- 
gan, Bellflower; J. Gilmore, Gridley; J. T. West, 
Loda; L. G. Vincent, Odell; R. G. Risser, Kan- 
kakee; W. S. Pierce, Morris. 

The Cincinnati delegation came in a special car 
over the Monon Route. There were J. N. Woolis- 
croft, B. W. Gale, W. R. McQuillan, E. W. Holt, 
J. BE. Collins Jr., W. W. Granger, Frank Vieth, 
Peter Van Leunen, C. S. Maguire, and J. B. Bart- 
lett. It was reported that when the train passed 
through Englewood at 6 a. m., Arthur Sawers, who 
lives six squares from the station, was awakened 
by McQuillan telling his fellow delegates how he 
intended doing the convention, 


Indiana was represented by J. F, 
Ambia; H. A. Myers, Francisville; W. T. McCray, 
Kentland; E. H. Wolcott, Wolcott; A. KH. Hartley, 
Goodland; A. W. Loughry, Monticello; John Ross, 
Lafayette; C. E. Nichols, Lowell; A, I. Reynolds, 
Crawfordsville; W. S. Cunningham, Brooks; W. D. 
Foresman, Foresman; H. ©. Clark, Colfax; S. K. 
Todd, Cayuga; R. S. Stoll, Thornton; B. L, Archi- 
bald, Morocco; F, Rose, Brookston; M. Duffy, 


McCormick, 


Swanington; H. Kerlin, Delphi; W. C. Babcock, 
Rensselaer. 


A 


Commission men from the East included ©. A. 
Troster of Carnegie, Pa.; Fred Meyer, of J. F. Zahm 
& Co., Toledo; J. E. Rundell, of W. A. Rundell & 
Co., Toledo; W. B. Boyd, representing Southworth 
& Co., Toledo; George EH. Townley, representing 
Fred P. Rush & O©o., Indianapolis, Ind.; W. HN. 
Townsend, of Husted Milling & Elevator Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; A. Fred Brown, Boston, Mass. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF CONSIGN- 
ING. 


[From an address before the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association at Chicago, October 19} by I. P. Rumsey of 
Rumsey, Lightner & Co., Chicago. | 

It is natural for me to be willing to talk on this 
subject, as it has been my business to receive your 
consignments in this market ever since 1859, except. 
ing during the time you and I were consigning those 
who were trying to divide this nation to the mar- 
ket of death and receiving their consignments of 
lead and iron in a yery rapid manner, 

What are the advantages of consigning? 
many: 

ist. If you consign, you are more apt to buy upon 
a better margin. Where the shipper is receiving tic 
numerous bids each morning, he will see he can pay 
close to the bid and by selling he can secure a small 
compensation for his day’s labor. This is very good, 
if he was going to be able to do this every day of 
the year; but this lasts only while the crop is moy- 
ing lively, and during the slow months he sits watch- 


They ave 


ing the Chicago markets and talking polities—whiea 


will keep him busy for the next year. If he de- 
pends upon consigning, he will haye targer margins 
to start with. The market will change to give hima 
larger profit during the time of transporting as often 
as it will decline, giving him a lesser profit, or loss. 

Another advantage is having your own agent to 
look after the grade as to inspection and the ob- 
taining of the value of the grain according to quality 
regardless of inspection. While I do not want to 
enter into the merits or demerits of state inspection— 
though I do not hesitate to condemn the system as 
long as “to the victor belongs the spoils,” and the 
victor in this case is the “ward’ or campaign 
“heeler” and the real “spoils” is the shipper of the 
grain—I do say that many “No. 2” white oats are 
inspected ‘No. 3.” Therefore, is there a double need 
of a country grain dealer consigning his grain in- 
stead of selling it upon elevator cr buyers’ bids; be- 
cause, if sold as a certain grade, the elevator or 
buyer, whoever he may be, cares not how low the 
grain is inspected. If below the grade he bought, 
it is his province to make the deduction of price be- 
tween the two grades, eyen though the grain can be 
sold by sample at the full value of the grade he 
purchased. This is not infrequently done. It is very 
frequently the case, particularly in No, 1 northern 
wheat and in No. 3 white oats, and to a lesser extent 
in other grain and grades. 

We have handled a good deal of northern hard 
spring wheat, that our inspectors graded No, 2 
northern or No, 2 spring—a grade just too low to 30 
into the contract bin of our doubie-barreled elevators 
called “regular” and at the same time used as 
private elevators by the owners or lessees, of which 
wheat we have sent sampies to mills and secured 
2 cents per bushel more for it than No. 1 northern 
was bringing in store. . We thus gave the miller full 
value for his money, while he was pleased to get 
such good unadulterated No. 1 uerthern wheat. On 
the other hand, if the country dealer had sold this 
wheat on track at his station as No. 1 northern, and 
it came into the hands of one of our track inspectors 
and passed No. 2 and the buyer deducted 2 cents or 
4 cents, the shipper would have been the loser of 4 
cents to 6 cents a bushel. The elevator company 
takes it through his hospital to the “regular,” or 
mongrel, elevator and it is No. 1, No. 3 white oats 
go the same way, or more so; only that the elevators 
cannot get hold of them so easy, for the reason that 
the demand for clipping and shipment by rail and 
for export is so great that they have but little show 
at them, 


There has been an effort lately, under the guise of 
protecting the hedgers on oats, which if successful 
would cost the farmers millions of dollars in running 
down the prices of No. 3 white oats especially and 
affecting all grades. The effort was to make No. 3 
white oats deliverable upon contract of No. 2 oats 
mixed, or in place of No. 2 mixed, the present con- 
tract grade. Now, every car of white oats arriviag 
is sold by sample and upon its merits and value, and 
those oats bring their value from the farmer to the 
feeder. If No. 3 white oats were deliverable upon 
our speculative contracts for future months, which 
often run for a year ahead, and often into a crop 
three or six months before the seed is put into the 
ground to raise the crop—I repeat, if No. 3 white 
oats were deliverable upon speculative contracts, 
the elevators and track bidders would bid you a 
price compared with the future market, and their 
acceptances being large, in the inorning they would 
have all those oats to sell for the best trading month. 
This would affect the market to a lower price. The 
next night their bids would be that much lower, and 
the next morning several elevator and track bid- 
ders would have another lot to load onto the “bull.” 
By this time the pit or board trader, who is always 
looking to sell that which he does not own, sees great 
possibilities in oats, as they are sure no one can ever 
manipulate No. 3 or No. 2 oats, and so they have 
to sell their crop of a few millions. By this time 
prices have been crowded’down to a low price. The 
track buyers have taken the best No. 2 white oats 
sold at a big premium, which you get no good of, 

The poorest 22 to 23 pound dirty and slightly un- 
sound oats are put into the “regular” elevators to 
deliver out on contract, and when the delivery day 
comes, the traders, knowing the poor quality of oats 
in store, do not want them, and then comes another 
selling calamity, carrying prices still lower. The 
first heavy “spoils” falls upon the farmer, the next 
upon the country dealer, who gets no more for his 
goed white oats than for the poorest when he sells 
on track bids. ‘Therefore, as tong as we have to 
stand state inspection, consign your grain and trust 
the honest, hardworking commission merchant, who 
is always awake to your interest. 

There are some small and some very heayy ship- 
pers who will not head the track bidders, who say 
they are satisfied that consignment gives them bet- 
ter net results for their year’s business than tracix 
selling, after having to stand the deductions for 
missing grade, deductions and changing of grades 
down between the time first inspected and its reach- 
ing the elevator, etc. It is not infrequently the case, 
when we have sold a line of grain to arrive, that as it 
arrived there would be some cars which the track 
inspector would cut to a lower grade, which, if seld 
ou your track, the shipper would have no redress 
if the buyer took a reasonable or other deduction for 
the grade lower. The commission man cr. consignee 
would, however, sell those cars at the market price 
of the grade you shipped it for, and allow the ship- 
per to ship more to fill ‘the contract. Furthermore, 
the commission man has often called for remspec- 
tion and got the grade raised to the grade where 
it should have passed in the first place. We have in 
other cases, when filling sales “to arrive,’ bought 
carlots to fill contract and sold the off grade at a 
price nearly as high as we had to pay for the con- 
tract to fill. These are some but not all of the **Ad- 
yantages of Consigning.” 

The grain damaged by the burning of the Halli- 
day Elevator at Cairo, Ill, was recently sold to a 
Minneapolis firm by the insurance companies. 
There were 210,000 bushels, which brought $37,800, 
or 18 cents per bushel. 


The Grain Standard Board of Manitoba on Octo- 
ber 30, at Winnipeg, fixed the new standards for 
wheat. The new grades are about the same as those 
of last, year but a trifie higher. New grades are No. 
3 Hard and No. 1 and 2 Frosted, as follows: No. 3 
Hard is a clean, hard wheat with from 25 to 80 
per cent frosted. No. 1 Frosted, a clean grain, 
frosted, but retaining its brightness. No. 2 Frosted 
is a heavily frosted grain, which has lost its bright 
coler and is dark. Both 1 and 2 Frosted are re- 
quired to be reasonably clean to grade, 
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Official Paper of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association. 


THE CAR FAMINE AGAIN. 


There seems to be some mitigation of the 
car famine at this writing, although the con- 
gestion is by no means broken. ‘The eastern 
lines are, of course, responsible for the block- 
ade at the western terminals, for obvious rea- 
sons, but their excuses are not so valid when 
applied by the western roads. 

It is gratifying to note that the solution for 
the western blockade offered by the “American 
Elevator and Grain Trade,” although it has not, 
so far as we are aware, been anywhere adopted 
by the railroads, is recognized by the trade as 
an entirely practicable one. It attracted imme- 
diate attention, and at St. Louis was so far com- 
mended by a“‘prominentshipper’’ that he recom- 
mended it (as an original idea) to a local news- 
paper man as a “sure cure.” St. Louis, with 
10,000,000 bushels’ storage capacity, could, he 
said, if the roads would but thus unload cars 
into the elevators on arrival, handle 17,000 cars 
at once, which would be put into active serv- 
ice, etc. Private interests in the grain business, 
however, undoubtedly prevent the adoption of 
so simple and manifestly proper and practicable 
a plan for giving relief to shippers, and at the 
same time increasing the revenues of the roads. 

The famine has, however, opened the eyes of 
shippers to their legal rights and to the duties 
under the law of the common carriers. There 
can be no doubt that the law requires the car- 
rier to provide the cars when the freight is 
offered or pay damages for the refusal or neg- 
lect to do so; and the claim so often made by 
portions of through lines, that the needs of a 
shipper in a distant state prevent their accom- 
modating the local shipper, will not avail to ex- 
cuse the carrier for his refusal or failure to fur-! 


nish cars to the latter. Of course, the carrier is 
not to be expected to be prepared for transport- 
ing a greater amount of freight than may ordi- 
narily or reasonably be expected to be offered, 
but when such claim is set up in defense the 
burden rests on the common carrier to prove 
the existence of such cause or excuse. 

The well-known reluctance of regular and 
heavy shippers: to provoke friction with the 
roads thas acted as a sedative so far, but the 
arbitrary raising of rates by the roads, while re- 
fusing also to furnish cars to ship stuff sold 
under a lower rate, has this fall been very trying 
to the patience and good-will of most men, to 
say. the least. 


THE NATIONAL AND THE STATE 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


Mark Twain once remarked that the govern- 
ment of the Sandwich Islands in the old days 
of native royalty reminded him of the “ma- 
chinery of the Great Eastern in a sardine box.” 
A great many mundane affairs suffer from an 
analogous disproportion of means to the end 
or end to the means; and this lack of proper 
relation, of due proportion, prevents useful ef- 
fort. — 

The Grain Dealers’ National Association 
held its annual gathering in Chicago the past 
month. It was an enjoyable affair, socially. 
Valuable papers by well-known dealers were 
read and discussed. As a meeting of members 
of the trade it was a success, and whatever profit 
accrued from the meeting must be charged up 
to these two features, and not to the fact that 
it was the annual meeting of an association 
arrogating a name out of all proportion to its 
numbers, its scope or its work. 

For, if the Association has done anything of 
moment the past year the reports of the officers 
failed to show it. If it proposes to do any- 
thing the coming year to justify its existence, 
the intention is still harbored as an official 
secret. Doubtless for another year it will go 
into retreat and allow busy people to forget it. 
And next autumn it will hold another meeting 
and report the expenditures for postage, the re- 
ceipts from dues and other exciting items of 
interest to the trade. 

Now, in all kindliness, we want to tell the 
excellent gentlemen who compose the Asso- 
ciation that an enjoyable annual meeting with 
fifty or sixty people in attendance will not jus- 
tify its existence as an association unless it 
does some useful work for the trade. See what 
an association the Illinois dealers have built up 
in four or five years, and note what the Asso- 
ciation is doing. Take the example of the Ne- 
braska Association, which has practically got 
the entire grain interests of the state into the 
fold. See what the Texas Association has done 
in practical work for its members. One item 
of the efficient work of the Kansas Association 
may be cited—the refunding of $5,330 to mem- 
bers, through the efforts of the short weights 
committee. What analogous work has the Na- 
tional Association done? Practically none at 
all. 

Now, the state associations named are for- 
tunate in having the Tylers, the Bewshers, the 
Smileys and the Crenshaws as pushers. They 
are workers and have what Artemus Ward 
called “discretionary powers.” The state asso- 


ciations have found their field and are tilling 
it. The National Association is necessarily 
circumscribed in its sphere of usefulness, but 
does it propose ito be the only drone in the hive 
while taking to itself the name of the King 
Bee? 


WHAT CONSTITUTES A DE- 
LIVERY. 


The recent practice, which, as country ship- 
pers complain, is getting to be dangerously near 
a habit with some receivers at Chicago, of hav- 
ing likely stuff reinspected and the original 
grading on arrival lowered before recognizing 
delivery, has suggested the question, What 
constitutes a delivery? 

In Chicago, as the complaint itself indicates, 

there would seem to be no clearly defined rule 
to protect the country shipper, although deliv- 
ery between traders on the floor is well un- 
derstood. In Duluth a delivery means “the 
tender of a terminal warehouse receipt on or 
before 1:30 p. m. of the last day of sale, or be- 
fore 12:30 if that day be Saturday.” In other 
markets there are some slightly different rules, 
which are referred to in the department of 
“Communicated,” which will be found interest- 
ing reading. 
Apparently the Chicago definition of delivery 
needs restatement, and this is the more impera- 
tive as the system of track bidding and selling 
becomes, as it seems to be, more generally the 
practice among country shippers. It is unjust 
to the market and to its patrons that there 
should be any ambiguity which may give cause 
for this complaint of unfairness. 


THE GRINDELAND LAW SUS- 
TAINED. 


The Grindeland Law, enacted by the last 
Minnesota Legislature, requiring commission 
merchants in grain and produce to take out 
licenses under bond and become subject to the 
regulation and control of the Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission, has been declared 
valid by the Supreme Court of the state in two 
separate cases, involving a produce dealer and 
a grain dealer. The syllabus of the decision 
says that the law is not inconsistent with either 
the state or federal constitution, since “the pe- 
culiar characteristics of agricultural products” 
and “the peculiar abuses resulting from their 
sale on commission,” etc., justified the Legis- 
lature in “putting those who sell them on com- 
mission in a class by themselves,” ete. 

The law, in addition to requiring the grain 
commission mefchant to’take out a license and 
give bond in proportion to the amount of his 
business, provides a number of vexatious regu- 
lations governing his business, besides making 
it subject to unreasonable investigation in de- 
tail by the Railroad Commission at its pleasure. 

The effects of such a system of control and 
espionage, which is justified only by the widest 
stretch of the theory of the so-called police 
power of a state, invoked to some purpose in 
the celebrated Munn case in Illinois, can only 
be bad. The commission merchant is not in a 
similar position to the public elevator man, 
whose status was defined in the Munn case, for 
the shipper is under no actual necessity of deal- 
ing with any specific commission man, but may 
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select any such that he may please, relying 
upon his own judgment or on information, 
which may readily be obtained, as to the said 
commission man’s honesty and uprightness. 
The notion that any particular class—not .de- 
fectives—requires special protection from an- 
other class, when there is nothing to prevent 
the free play of personal judgment and pre- 
caution, or to require the services performed, is 
a blunder which politicians are not slow to 
make use of to their own advantage in order to 
win the votes of the class supposably benefited. 

But the benefit is not always so sure as it 
might seem on the surface. In the present in- 
stance the commission men will no doubt be 
able to get a stay of proceedings until a rehear- 
ing can be asked for or an appeal taken to the 
federal Supreme Court. But suppose the prod- 
uce commission men, as they threatened to do, 
should go out of business as such and buy the 
produce before they resold it? Price in such 
a case would undoubtedly shrink to a certain 
extent to the producer, in order that the dealer 
might get, as he would have to get, a larger 
profit to protect himself from losses on dead 
stock or produce perishing on his hands. In 
like manner, the grain commission merchant 
might refuse to give bonds or take out a 
license, which would have a tendency to throw 
the business of handling all grain into the hands 
of the track buyers, exclusively. This would, 
of course, prevent the farmer from making use 
of the commission man to handle his own ship- 
ments, because that form of middleman would 
no longer exist, and the farmer would be un- 
able to ship his own grain—a supposed advan- 
tage which the Northwestern farmer now seems 
to consider the supreme palladium of his sacred 
rights as a freeman. 


ELEVATOR INSURANCE SCHED- 
ULES. 


Insurance rates are supposed to be based on 
experience extending over a period of time to 
indicate a fair average hazard. For many 
years there was not an elevator fire in Chicago. 
Nobody claimed on that account that a nominal 
rate should be made on elevators and their con- 
tents. But in the last three years a number of 
elevators have burned; as a matter of fact, the 
insurance people claim that the losses have far 
exceeded the total premiums received in that 
time, and straightway the Chicago Board of 
Underwriters proceeds to put its patent jack- 
screw under the rates and shove them up out of 
sight. 

They forget all about the fat years when they 
raked in premiums on $40,000,000 worth of 
property without a loss and luxuriated in short- 
term insurance on grain. They remember only 
the lean years, commencing with a loss which 
they contested, and base “‘experience” on years 
_ of disaster only. 

The “standard elevator” rate does not look 
so bad; it is $1.75, with grain $1.50, which is 
not low enough, considering the known fact that 
there is always large salvage in grain, even if 
the building is completely obliterated. But the 
standard or minimum rate is only an annex to 
the real thing, which is in the application of 24 
distinct charges for deficiencies. This brings 
the average rate as elevators are equipped up 
from about $2.00 to $3.50. The rate on one 


elevator which shall be nameless is over $5.00. 
Some of the newer elevators, notably those at 
South Chicago, get off comparatively easy, they 
having been built and equipped in accordance 
with the most modern ideas, insurance and 
otherwise. The steel-tank houses enjoy a 
specially low rate, only three-eighths of one per 
cent. It is notable that some of the modern 
cleaning houses pay no more than storage 
houses. 

Among the deficiencies charged for is lack 
of cleanliness, the penalty for which has been 
raised from 25 cents to 50 cents. A charge of 
$1.00 was made for grain driers or bleachers in 
the building, but suspended when affidavit is 
made that these appliances shall not be used 
during the life of the policy. The charge of 1 
cent for each spout is also suspended where the 
legs, boots and spouts are constructed of metal. 
A deduction of 30 cents is made when automatic 
sprinklers are used, and 25 cents when two 
Niagara hydrants, connected with detached 
pump, are employed. But the credits are small. 
An elevator inspector will also be employed. 

The elevator people asked for a statement of 
the elevator losses and premiums for the last 
25 years, believing that such an exhibit would 
show that the business had been profitable. But 
the proposition was turned down. The twenty- 
two fat years were forgotten by the insurance 
men. They remember only the three years 
when they had to pay losses, not always with a 
good grace, and the elevator people will have 
to pay the piper while the insurance folks do 
the dancing. 


BOARD OF TRADE MATTERS. 


It is difficult to overestimate the importance 
of the Chicago Board of Trade in the commer- 
cial world. The figures which represent the 
business done through its instrumentality al- 
most stagger one by their magnitude. The re- 
ceipts of grain and flour in this city in 1898 
aggregated over 320,000,000 bushels. From 
Chicago last year 2,000,000,000 pounds of meats 
were shipped, besides the other products result- 
ing from the receipt ‘of 14,000,000 farm animals. 
As President Lyon said some time since, one 
must realize the full significance of these and 
other figures to the business world of ware- 
housing, railroading, insurance and banking to 
gain a proper conception of the dignity, im- 
portance and influence of the Board of Trade. 

But just now the members of this great or- 
ganization are perplexed and anxious over the 
future. Many declare that a change is impera- 
tive; that “something must be done” to redeem 
the Board and bring it back to its former high 
standing. The catalogue of evils complained oi 
is very large, but also, in some particulars, rather 
indefinite. Some think that a rigid commission 
rule is necessary. There is a rule now in force, 
but it is not observed, as no penalty attaches 
to its violation. But it is objected that were a 
rigid rule absolutely enforced, it would result 
in a loss of business to other exchanges, for the 
Board has no monopoly. Overtrading on lim- 
ited capital is another evil complained of, while 
wild scalping, monkeying and bucket-shopping 
are alleged to have taken the place of legitimate 
merchandising. 
that certain interests control action and that im- 


partial justice is not meted out to offenders | ally. 


Anonymous circulars charge’ 


against the rules of the board. “We desire a 
good many changes,” says one of these circu- 
lars, but “up to the present we are an unorgan- 
ized mob.” And then a plea is made for the 
election yearly of a small board of directors, 
six or seven, annually, instead of fifteen, in in- 
stallments, which last number is claimed to be 
unwieldy, and by the method of election not so 
immediately responsible to the membership for 
their acts. 

No doubt much of the complaint is due to the 
pessimism always strongly evident on the Board 
when business becomes bad; but some of it is 
well founded. Sentiment has crystallized 
around no plan as yet, except that the committee 
has recommended the Nicol plan, with the 
modification of having nine instead of fifteen 
directors, while the plan proposed contem- 
plated six. It also involves the election of presi- 
dent and vice-president by the directors. The 
advocates of this plan believe that the smaller 
directory would be the first step in reform. 
However that may be, we have confidence that 
the Board has strength and earnestness suffi- 
cient to correct all real evils that assail it. So 
splendid an organization cannot suffer a perma- 
nent eclipse. 


GRAIN TICKET STAMP RULING. 


An important ruling has been made by the 
Internal Revenue Commissioner with reference 
to the stamping of grain tickets. The specific 
case originated in South Dakota, and was sub- 
stantially this: Several grain companies with 
headquarters at the Minnesota terminals had 
placed money in the hands of merchants at 
local stations, who are paid a small sum, called 
a salary, and designated as “regular employes,” 
to cash the grain tickets issued by the local sta- 
tion managers. The question was, should tick- 
ets so paid be stamped? The Commissioner 
rules as follows: 

“Grain tickets and the like may be cashed by a 
regular employe of the company issuing the same, 
and directly to the parties to whom they are issued, 
without liability to the tamp tax; and they may also 
be cashed by a person not a regular employe of the 
company issuing the same, provided the company 
deposits money with said person for the specific 
purpose of cashing these tickets, and providing the 
tickets are cashed out of the buyer's own money and 
no other, 

“Under the above ruling a bank would be allowed 
to cash grain or cotton tickets without requiring 
stamps on said tickets, providing the party issuing 
the tickets deposits funds with the bank for the 
specific purpose of paying these tickets, which funds 
the bank must keep separate and distinct from its 
general deposit funds, and providing the tickets are 
paid directly to the parties to whom they were origi- 
nally issued. It must be understood that the funds 
so deposited are for the specific purpose of cashing 
grain or cotton tickets and the like, and for no 
other purpose.” 

The Commissioner, however, rules that banks 
and merchants are not “regular employes” and 
that tickets cashed by them (specifically, all 
those cashed as stated above) must be stamped, 
except that banks may cash unstamped tickets 
under the conditions set forth in the ruling 
quoted. This seems to be a more liberal ruling 
than any heretofore made referring to the 
grain ticket, and it would seem possible for 
dealers to now make suitable arrangements to 
save some of those two-cent stamps occasion- 
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Discrimination in transportation rates pro- 
duces more business wrongs than all other 
causes combined. 


The most picturesque crop liar is said to be 
the official railroad article. His genius is sec- 
ond to none—not even to that of his map- 
maker. 


And why isn’t it a fair proposition that the 
railroads pay grain dealers storage on grain 
while the latter are waiting for cars—the cars 
that never come, nowadays? 


The Indiana elevator schedule, we learn, is 
being generally applied, and the stock com- 
panies claim that they are getting 95 per cent 
of the business, which we don’t believe. 


The Nebraska Grain Dealers’ Association is 
getting on so finely that Secretary Bewsher, in 
his circular letter of October 23, announced a 
reduction of dues from 60 cents to 50 cents per 
elevator per month. 


The marine underwriters made a good thing 
on grain insurance the past season. The losses 
were trivial, while the business was large. Last 
year, on the other hand, was a bad year for the 
marine insurance people. 


The flight of broom corn prices suggests to 
the Little Rock Democrat that the Girl with 
the Broom is about to pay heavy tribute to the 
Man with the Hoe. And, we might add, to his 
gentle colleague, the middleman, who now 
holds the stuff. 


Any such custom as Mr. Tanner ran up 
against, where the screenings in No. 3 corn were 
charged back to the shipper, is one of those 
little things which the united voice of shippers 
can correct, where individual protest might be 
unavailing. It is not fair to pay the shipper No. 
3 prices and then clean and grade his grain up 
to No. 2 quality. 


While very reasonable doubts exist as to the 
real cause of the catastrophe that destroyed the 
Leonard. seed house and the New England 
Mills in this city, that fact does not make dust 
any the less dangerous, either in elevator or 
mill. Keep the house as clear of dust as pos- 
sible. Dust has caused greater disasters than 
the one that overtook the two establishments 
named. 


The conference of shipping interests to be 
lreld in response to a tentative circular issued by 
the Millers’ National Association will take place 
at. Chicago, probably about November 20 to 
25. We are not sure that the grain men have 
been specially invited to this conference, but 
they have a right to be there or any place where 
the subject of interstate commerce is under pub- 
lic discussion. The various grain associations 
should, therefore, see to it that their representa- 
tives are present at the important meeting, 
which will consider the bill to be introduced in 


Congress by Senator Cullom of LIllinois, as 
amendatory of the present Interstate Commerce 
Law. 


Spring grain charters from Duluth to Buf- 
falo have been made at 3% cents. It is feared 
that the ore fleet may complicate matters, un- 
less, as last year, the ore fleet is diverted to 
grain the first trip. If the ore interests do not 
permit this, the season will open with a grain 
blockade. 


The Farmers’ National Congress, at the re- 
cent Boston meeting, favored the “honest” in- 
spection of grain under the direction of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. The expression is 
severe. Dishonesty in inspection is nowhere 
charged by the grain trade, we believe, how- 
ever much one may suppose that national in- 
spection would conduce to uniformity, which is 
desirable. 


In the last month the Nebraska Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association has gained the membership of 
about 80 elevators, bringing up the number 
of houses now in the Association to 680. The 
stragglers are coming in pretty rapidly, and 
at this rate the Association will soon reach the 
practical limit of its membership. Such a result 
is gratifying and speaks in no uncertain terms 


of the faithful work of Secretary Bewsher. 


The railroad journals agree with the rail- 
roads that when one of the latter refused to 
provide a place for an elevator at one of its 
stations in North Dakota and the Railroad 
Commission took possession, under the state 
law, of land on the right of way for that pur- 
pose, the Commission preceeded to unjusti- 
fiable lengths. Ifa railroad may refuse to ac- 
commodate tthe public as the public has a right 
to be served, pray what excuse for existence 
has the common carrier, any way? 


Until very recently the abolition by the east- 
ern lines of the differential against New York 
City in favor of the outports would have imme- 
diately precipitated war to the knife-hilt. The 
contention of the outport roads has been, as 
Vice-President Garrett of the Lehigh Valley 
said as late as October 31 last, that “the differ- 
ential rates were fair, that they were necessary 
and that it would be impossible to abolish 
them.’ Still they have been abolished, and not 
improbably they will continue to be abolished, 
for just so long as the roads can get freight 
enough to fill all their cars at the established 
rates. After that—well, we will see what we 
shall see. At least New York is satisfied now. 


Denison B. Smith, secretary of the Toledo 
Produce Exchange and editor of the Toledo 
Daily Market Report, has just celebrated his 
eighty-second birthday. The members of the 
Exchange, through President Flower, voiced 
their appreciation of his services and_ their 
personal regard for him by making him a sub- 
stantial present. Mr. Smith is a conspicuous 
example of the truth that one of the best recipes 
for longevity is right living and right think- 
ing. A Toledo clergyman of our acquaintance 
always alludes to Mr. Smith as the “salt of 
the earth ;” and the salt has not lost the savor 
of cheerfulness, usefulness, faith in mankind 
and trust in Divine Providence. The “Amer- 


ican Elevator and Grain Trade” sincerely con-~ 
gratulates Mr. Smith, believing that each of 
his birthdays has found the world some better 
and happier for his having lived in it. 


Not in a dozen years has it been so easy 
to sell an elevator as it is now. Ordinarily, the 
man who advertises that he wants to buy any- 
thing is flooded with replies. But ‘a friend 
who advertised the fact that he wanted to buy 
or lease an elevator did not receive a single 
offer. Evidently those who have elevator prop- 
erty to sell or lease will find no difficulty in se- 
curing a customer. An advertisement of the 
fact is all that is needed. 


The Kansas Association has been flourishing 
like a green bay tree. It took in 62 members 
in 40 days and at the last report it had 412 mem- 
bers, doing business at 688 points. The short 
weights committee secured the refunding of 
$5,330 to shippers. One elevator alone paid 
back about $4,000 of this “shortage,” which was 
a euphemism in this particular case for some- 
thing else, for the weights had been tampered 
with. The Association and its secretary, Mr. 
Smiley, are to be congratulated on the success 
that has attended their efforts. 


Mr. Rumsey showed comprehensive knowl- 
edge of railroad policy and character when he 
said that a man might wait until he was gray 
before witnessing the effect of moral suasion 
tried on a railroad company ; but that the com- 
pany will generally do what is right before 
standing a suit. It is folly for an individual or 
association to pick quarrels with railways or 
invite hostility and reprisals; but a condition 


of armed neutrality on the part of shippers, pre- 


pared to fight, but not anxious for a row, is one 
which the railways very generally respect. 


The Supreme Court of lowa, in the case of 
S. C. & P. and C. & N. W. railways, has de- 
cided that the railway commission of that 
state may make and enforce a joint rate for hauls 
over two or more roads within the state. This 
ruling was made in the famous Whiting-Blen- 
coe hay case, where the roads named made two 
rates on a joint haul of hay to Council- Bluffs. 
The law allows damages in thrice the sum of the 


actual damage sustained, and the courts gave 


judgment on that basis. The Supreme Court, 
however, refused to indorse the lower court’s 
allowance of interest on the treble damages. 


A gentleman prominent in marine affairs ex- 
presses his inability to understand why the 
general goverriinent pays no attention to the 
improvement of the Erie Canal and yet ex- 
pends millions on the Mississippi River, which 
has not a twentieth of its commercial impor- 
tance. And he further calls attention to the fact 
that Canada is now ahead of us in water trans- 
portation to the seaboard. But the fact must 
not be lost sight of that the Erie Canal is a 
state enterprise. Further, even were it a na- 
tional undertaking, it is doubtful if it would 
ever have the “pull” on the national treasury 
that the Mississippi has, with ten states on her 
banks, while the Erie is inside one state, al- 
though it is the outlet for a dozen. Just the - 
same, this does not change the fact that it is 
paradoxical that vessels carry 160,000 bushels 
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on the lakes, while the outlet from the lakes 
permits only craft of 8,000 bushels to float upon 
it. 


‘ 


Buffalo confesses to “some detention oi 
grain-laden boats,” but protests that “the stop- 
page has been caused through lack of cars and 
not enough Erie Canal traffic.” But as at that 
time the storage capacity of Buffalo was 20,- 
000,000 bushels, while there were only 4,700,- 
- 000 bushels in store, it puzzles a common math- 
ematician to understand how Buffalo can be 
blockaded. Under the circumstances, the 
charge of the vesselmen is not impertinent that 
the elevators at Buffalo are apparently being 
manipulated in the interests of the railroads, for 
certainly a true blockade should not be possible 
until the elevators could hold no more grain. 
Need Buffalo be reminded that the new 
Soulanges Canal and the possibility of the 
building of a modern elevator at Montreal may 
so modify future conditions that they will need 
something besides railway influences alone to 
maintain their business after this season closes? 


The American Malting Company, which has 
been, paying its quarterly dividends with com- 
mendable regularity, the first having been paid 
“out of earnings’ even before all the “trust” 
properties had come into its hands, has taken 
the public by surprise with a proposed issue ot 
$5,000,000 of bonds “to take up floating debt 
and acquire needed working capital.” Consid- 
ering the liberal original dilution of the stock 
of this company, which is hardly five years old, 
this present scheme to borrow to get “needed 
working capital” is certainly an “astonisher.” 
And if the American Malting Company, with its 
fine plants and great business, comes to this 
pass in booming times, where will some of the 
other big companies land when the day of 
reckoning comes? The principle of consolida- 
tion of interests as a measure for effecting econ- 
omy is yet to be indorsed by a reasonable ex- 
perience. Too often so far the economies ef- 
fected on the one side have proved but like 
stopping a drip at the spigot, only to have the 
bung knocked out. , 


The Industrial Commission, whose  sub- 
committee on agriculture took some testimony 
with reference to the elevators. at Chicago last 
August, has announced that its sub-committee 
on transportation will meet at the Auditorium 
Hotel, Chicago, on November 15, to hear testi- 
mony with reference to the so-called “wheat 
trust.” The sub-committee consists of Thomas 
W. Phillips (a millionaire oil producer of 
Pennsylvania), Senator Stephen R. Mallory of 
Florida, Representative William Lorimer oi 
Chicago, Charles J. Harris (a mica miner and 
manufacturer of South Carolina), John L. Ken- 
nedy of Washington (a member of the Typo- 
graphical Union) and Representative John C. 
Bell of Colorado, The program as announced 
a month ago is, first, to find out if there be a 
trust, and, if there is, what its effect is upon the 
price of wheat. The Commission has been in- 
formed that the wheat trust not only controls 
the price of wheat and dictates its own trans- 
portation rates, but punishes the farmers who 
refuse to deal with it. This is important and 
interesting. It is not stated how much time 
will be given to this interesting inquiry—pre- 


sumably, however, as much as the sub-com- 
mittee on agriculture gave, which was about 
four days. And will the inquiry be like the 
grand opera repertoire—a repetition of the 
same old glittering generalities? 


The justice of Mr. Clutter’s contention that 
railroads should not advance rates on grain 
which they have failed to move under a lower 
rate will hardly be questioned. And no doubt 
the law would in a proper action protect the 
shipper who had properly notified the railroad 
company that the freight was ready, in case the 
latter failed to move it. At the same time, while 
certain big shippers will be able to enforce their 
contracts made for lower rates, the mass of the 
trade will have to pocket their losses on con- 
tracts made prior to the last two bulges in rates 
rather than go to the expense of collecting the 
damages sustained. Some arrangement to meet 
this not uncommon condition of things in the 
future would be in order; but the National As- 
sociation went no further ‘than to resolve that 
it would be a good thing. 


Mr. Rumsey’s address, printed on a preced- 
ing page, “On the Benefits of Consigning,” is 
recommended to the consideration of the 
reader. It is the first defense offered for some 
time for the old-time system of consigning 
grain in preference to selling on track. The 
latter system, now so popular, undoubtedly 
simplifies the business of handling grain at the 
country stations, and probably assists the less 
capable men to make more money than they 
would if they were forced to consign only and 
act solely upon their own judgment in buying 
and marketing grain; but the auestion is, whici 
system is or will be the more profitable, now 
and in the long run, for both farmer and trader? 
Mr. Rumsey has contributed a strong plea for 
consigning. It is worth reading and thinking 
about, and if any reader desires to add to or 
to confute his argument, we should be de- 
lighted to hear from him and give his ideas 
space in these columns. 


It is now the other fellows’ turn. A year 
ago Mr. Clausen, chief of the Minnesota in- 
spection department, was on the gridiron; now 
the outs are trying to give his successor, Mr. 
Reishus, a medium broil. Mr. Reishus has in 
the past few weeks made a clean sweep of the 
office, from top to bottom, and dug out the 
corners. None of the old crowd are left. Yet 
the farmer who ships his own stuff to market is 
not entirely happy, because of the new broom. 
The inspection, he is ready to swear, is no bet- 
ter now than it was a year ago. His No. 1 
Northern continues to be graded down to No. 
2, and that miserable dockage is still in evi- 
dence. Wherefore, he is again looking for the 
“one man in the state with a clear conscience to 
do the right thing between God and man” when 
it comes to inspecting Northern spring wheat 
for an honest farmer. In fact, the kicking farm- 
ers and the opposition newspapers are after Mr. 
Reishus. That gentleman does not appear to 
be mortally disturbed, however. He has doubt- 
less learned, even in his short experience, that 
party labels do not per se make good or bad 
inspectors, and also that the stuff will grade 
wrong in spite of the exigencies of a political 
campaign and the moral certainty of the farmer 


who shovels wheat, screenings and sand into 
the same car, all at once, that it can’t do it. 
Like a true philosopher, then, Mr. Reishus may 
continue to indorse his pay check with a good 
conscience. 


It is a queer commentary on the self-assumed 
high moral character of railway management 
that the Chief Weighmaster of the Chicago 
Board of Trade is able to say in a public meet- 
ing that a certain line of railroad entering 
Chicago had persistently refused to abolish the 
car sweeper at its elevators, and this even after 
the fact was shown that the boss sweeper regu- 
larly paid the railroad company (not was paid) 
a monthly fee in cash, for ‘his job, and that he 
hired his own assistants to do the work. Did 
this railway management think their boss 
sweeper hired his help to work this job for his 
health or as a philanthropist? How, indeed, 
can the conclusion be avoided that the boss 
sweeper recouped himself for his own labor 
and expense and took his profit out of the 
pockets of the road’s shippers? The dilemma 
cannot be avoided by any system of casuistry or 
sophistry, that the said railroad deliberately per- 
mitted and encouraged a system for petty thiev- 
ing from its own patrons and divided the profits 
of that thievery with the boss sweeper by sell- 
ing him the privilege of carting off the ship- 
pers’ grain. Railroad managers who permit 
such things have no license to good moral char- 
acters, even when issued by a county clerk. 


BIDS AND BIDDING LISTS. 


A twofold reform ought to spring from the 
remarks of Secretary Tyler at the Champaign 
meeting of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, and the discussion thereon, and this inde- 
pendently of the main question, which Mr. Tan- 
ner sententiously called the “Then What” 
problem. But pending the settlement of that 
crucial question, surely enough was said at the 
meeting to convince receivers of the necessity 
of constantly revising their bidding lists. There 
is no possible advantage in sending bids to 
bankrupts, dead men, non-residents and those 
who have left the business, and who may, as 
Mr. Hockaday stated, turn the bids over to 
farmers. There is much possible harm in send- 
ing bids so promiscuously as that. The list 
should be revised often. 

Of course, the safest way would be to send 
bids in a sealed envelope with a two-cent stamp. 
But so long as postal card bids are sent out, let 
the dealers be careful and not allow them to lie 
around where anybody can inspect them. A 
one-cent stamped envelope, as Mr. Tyler sug- 
gested, would be a big improvement on the 
postal card. Let both receiver and local dealer 
once learn to look upon the bids as confidential 
communications and the situation will at once 
be improved. It is true the “Then What” prob- 
lem still remains; but even that would be sim- 
plified. For, with revised bidding lists in the 
hands of receivers and care on the part of the 
recipients the intention of the receiver would be 
clear and he could be “Then Whatted” by the 
regular dealers if his action called for the appli- 
cation of the remedy, 


Don’t write occasionally—write often. Send 


us the news of your locality. 
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The Bessemer Gas Engine Co. of Grove City, 
Pa., will build an extensive addition to its plant. 

The N. P. Bowsher Co. of South Bend, Ind., has 
installed some new machine shop tools in its plant 
in order to take better care of its increasing busi- 
ness. 


The Edward P,. Allis Co. of Milwaukee, Wis., ve- 
cently took a contract for several 2,000-horse power 
engines for electric railway service at Havana, 
Cuba. 

Owing to the great number of orders on hand and 
in prospect, the Otto Gas Engine Works, Philadel- 
phia, are building an extension to their factory, 
which they expect will enable them to get out work 
promptly. ; 

The Borden & Selleck Co. of Chicago, among 
numerous Western contracts, installed a system of 
Howe Hopper Scales in the new elevator at “El- 
wood, Kan., of the Harroun Elevator Co. of St. 
Joseph, Mo. : 

The Riter-Conley Mfg. Co. of Pittsburg, Pa., has 
taken some large contracts recently for steel con- 
struction work, including a power house for the Sao 
Paulo Electric Light & Power Company at Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. 

The Strong & Northway Mfg. Co. of Minneapolis, 
Minn., has been very busy lately supplying the 
trade with Northway’s Four Roller Corn and Teed 
Mill. Orders have come in from all the Northwest- 
ern and Central states. 

The Webster Mfg. Co. of Chicago, Ill., has the 
contract for power transmission, elevating and con- 
vyeying machinery for a large oil plant, now in 
course of erection by a Portuguese firm in the vyi- 
cinity of Manaos, Brazil. 

Eugene Brown of Colfax, Wash., has invented 
a machine designed for use in elevators in piling 
sacks of grain. It is claimed that with the machine 
three men can handle from 2,000 to 2,500 sacks a 
day, piling them 18 sacks high with ease. 

EK. H. Reynolds of Sterling, Ill, manufacturer of 
the Sterling Car Loader, reports sales made in 
every state: west of Ohio last month, and that the 
popularity of the Sterling Loader is attested by the 
fact that over 300 haye been sold during the past 
three months. 

The 8. Howes Co. of Silver Creek, N. Y., is grow- 
ing more busy with each passing month. Recently 
sales of its new style Eureka Oat Clipper have 
been unusually large. These machines, which have 
been adopted by the largest oat-clipping firms in 
the country, are said to be universally spoken of 
in terms of warmest praise. 

The Shanghai Warehouse Association has been 
formed through the efforts of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers to build a new ware- 
house at Shanghai, China, where American goods 
can be displayed and stored. V. L. Boeck will be 
manager of the warehouse, which is expected to be 
ready about the middle of 1900. 

Elevator men will find something interesting this 
month in the advertisement of the Baker-Vawter 
Company of Chicago, who claim to have the only 
perfect device for mailing grain and flour with 
safety at reduced rates of postage. If the best 
is none too good, then undoubtedly the metal clasp 
sample enyelopes of this firm will bear investigat- 
ing. 

The Weller Mfg. Co. of Chicago has furnished 
the following firms with complete machinery equip- 
ments: D. Gregg & Son, Danville, Ill.; Albert Buch- 
holz, Melyin, Ill. (second elevator equipped in the 
town); W. H. Westcott, Verona, lll; J. B. Ross & 
Co., Brookston, Ind.; M. Duffy, Swanington, Ind.; 
Wyeth & Hardin, Rardin, Ill; James Stewart & 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. (for the Woodson-Young Grain 
Co. at East St. Louis); Albert Boling, Adams, Ind.; 
Pittsburg Milling Co.’s elevator at Pittsburg, Pa.; 
A, W. Skinner, Hudson, Ill.; Archbold Milling Co.’s 
elevator at Archbold, Ohio; Bartlett Oil Mill Co., 
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Bartlett, Tex.; Cal. Baum, Coles, Ind. The coim- 
pany has just placed on the market a new car 
puller which is claimed to have several distinctive 
and advantageous features over the old-style pull- 
ers. 

The Chicago branch of the Dodge Mfg. Co. of 
Mishawaka, Ind., reports closing the following con- 
tracts recently: The Montana Pulp & Paper Co., 
Manhattan, Mont., G00-horse power rope drive from 
engine to main shaft in paper mill, the driving 
sheave on engine being included in contract, and 
is one of the Dodge Mfg. Co.’s special wood rim 
iron spider built-up wheels, weighing about 15,000 
pounds; Wausau Paper Mills Co., Brokaw Station, 
Wis., shafting and power transmission and cable 
conveyor equipment, for their sulphite plant; 
Fletcher Paper Co., Alpena, Mich., complete shaft- 
ing and power transmission equipment for their 
pulp mill, which they are building at Brodwell 
Dam, Mich.; Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., to be installed at the “A” Mill, 
four rope drives, two of 300, one of 250 and one of 
175 horse power; The Murray Iron Works, Bur- 
lington, Ia., a complete electric light jack-shaft 
equipment, to be installed at Iowa Falls, Lowa; 
Soudan Mfg. Co., Chicago, complete equipment of 
rope transmission machinery, for their new plant 
at Elkhart, Ind.; The National Biscuit Co., Chi- 
cago, transmission machinery for their power house; 
The Chicago Dock Co., Chicago, rope transmission 
and other machinery. 


NEW CHICAGO ELEVATOR. 


John S. Metcalf & Co. of Chicago have the con- 
tract for building a new 125,000-bushel transfer 
and clipping elevator at Elsdon Station, Forty- 
seventh Street and Homan Avenue, Chicago, for the 
Grand Trunk Railway. It will be built to take the 
place of the elevator burned a short time ago and 
will be operated by Lazier & Hooper. The transfer 
capacity of the elevator will be 100 cars in 10 hours. 
It will be equipped with 6 Fairbanks Seales of 1,400 
bushels’ capacity each, four No. 9 Invincible Oat 
Clippers and a 375-horse power Vilter Corliss Icn- 
gine, manufactured by the Vilter Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee. The dust-collecting system will be furnished 
by H. L. Day of Minneapolis. There will be a 
track shed on both sides of the elevator, each fur- 
nished with four Kineer Roller Steel Doors. The 
boilers will be furnished by the Springfield Boiler 
and Manufacturing Co., Springfield, Ill, and the 
machinery equipment by the Webster Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago. The elevator will be completed by Feb- 
ruary 1. 


E. W. BAILEY & CO. 


It would be reiterating a self-evident fact to’ say 
that the prominence of the Chicago Board of Trade 
is due to the progressive character of the firms of 
which it is composed. Its reputation at home and 
abroad is due to its name secondarily, the real cause 
of the position which it holds being its members, 
who have united to make it one of the first markets 
of the world. 

EH. W. Bailey & Co., one of its well-known firms, 
was established in 1879. Mr. Bailey, the senior mem- 
ber of the firm, removed to Chicago in that year from 
Montpelier, Vt., the town celebrated to-day as the 
home of Admiral Dewey. Mr. Bailey was born at 
Elmore, Vt., in 1848, and went to Montpelier in 1853. 
Until he was 26 years of age he engaged in farming. 
but left the farm at this time to embark in the grain 
and milling business at Montpelier and still owns 
a mill in that city. Coming to Chicago in 1879 Mr. 
Bailey immediately joined the Chicago Board of 
Trade and commenced the business of which he is 
at the head to-day. 

Mr. Carl H. Thayer is associated with the firm 
and has charge of the receiving department on the 
Board of Trade. Mr. Thayer has been a member 
of the Board for sixteen years. The firm is repre- 
sented in Illinois by A. E. Wood, : 

The firm carries cn a grain receiving, shipping and 
general commission business, all transactions being 
largely in cash property. For twenty years it has 
been known as one of the reliable firms of the Board 


of Trade and is highly regarded by the trade in gen- 
eral. : : 


«_DOTS.AND . DASHES _# 


Memphis seed men report the trade in seed grains, 
grasses and peas more active than for several years, 
and prices better. 

Duluth expects to handle 42,000,000 bushels of 
grain next season, when all its elevators now build- 
ing shall have been, completed. 


One striking feature of Oklahoma’s crop is the 
Kaffir corn, of which the territory is estimated to 
have harvested 20,000,000 bushels. 


There are some few complaints of early picked 
corn not being fully matured, in spite of its good 
apearance, and of not keeping well. 


The cornhusk weather prophet says the husks 
hang loosely over the ears, and that we may there- 
fore be reconciled to an open winter. 

The first car of present crop Kaffir corn to reach 
St. Louis arrived October 19 from Western Kansas, 
It sold at 871%4 cents, to go to Hurope. 


A factory for removing the pith from corn stalks, 
to be consumed at the new cellulose factory at 
Peoria, is in course of erection at Chenoa, Ill. 


Bartlett, Frazier & Co.’s HBlevator B at South 
Chicago has been made regular. ‘The Peavey 
house at the same point will also become regular. 


During the week of November 2, Duluth shipped 
nearly 500,000 bushels of wheat in bond, all of 
which went to the coast via the Canadian canals. 


“The banner oat yield of Illinois is said to be that 
of Thos. Short of Boynton, Tazewell County, whose 
crop on thirty-two acres averaged 182 bushels per 
acre. : 


The Marsden Company, manufacturer of corn-pith 
cellulose, has contracted with the farmers near Lin- 
coln, Ill., for 18,000 tons of stalks, worth $50,000 at 
Peoria. 

The State Agricultural Commissioner of Georgia, 
on November 23, published another cireular, in 
which he urges Georgia farmers to plant more 
wheat. 

Wim. E. Gooding has been appointed chief grain 
inspector for Missouri, vice J. C. A. Heller, whose 
term has expired. Mr. Gooding has been a miller at 
Macon, Mo. ; 


Detroit has been complaining of empty elevators, 
but the car famine hag lately put about 900,000 
bushels of grain into them; and there’s no telling 
when it will get out. 


The first direct shipment of grain to France made 
from Philadelphia in many years left there on 
October 2. The cargo consists of oats, and was 
valued at $51,982.83. 


The wheat thieves are still at work at the north- 
western terminals. The favorite method is to tap 
the car through the bottom. Some arrests have 
been made by railway employes. 

The record-breaking grain cargo from Duluth was 
taken October 5 by the Malietoa, which carried out 
196,000 bushels of flax and 70,000 bushels of wheat, 
equal in weight to 252,800 bushels of wheat. 


The Hastern railroads have thus far this season 
carried 59 per cent of the eastbound grain, beating 
the lakes route for the first time in their history. 
Ore has paid the vessels better than grain. 


Connecticut has just put a new feedstuffs law 
into force. Those who ship feeds to that market 
should procure a copy from Dairy Commissioner 
Noble, at Hartford. The New Hnglanders are get- 
ting particular. 

The Head of the Lakes traders are congratulating 
themselves on the continued increase of corn re- 
ceipts this year in that market. This is only the 
second year that corn receipts have been a mention- 
able quantity there; but now the corn men begin 
to talk as though they were the whole thing: “Corn 
dealers say that the climate here is better for the 
corn than it is anywhere else, and that while in 
storage here it reaches a better state than anywhere 
else,” and so on, 
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RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS. 


Following are the receipts and shipments of grain, 
etc, at leading receiving and shipping points in the 
United States for the month of October, 1899: 


BAUTIMORE—Reported by Wm. F. Wheatley, secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce: 


* 
Articles. Receipts. Shipments. 
1899. | 1898. 1899. | 1898. 
Wheat, bushels,.......... 539,461].........5 TOROMZ [Saw cnties 
WOT OUSHEIS. 5000 iasaece 5,917, 34) ...... ee 4,461,407) .......... 
Oats, bushels. . siaysieie fel 25 Ok Olle aavasibisie s RoR SV all Soceanees Ae 
Barley, bushels. ace epee POOL lemmateta sip.2 sil etefale isla tiesillersimee etire.a 
Rye, bushels.. DG Ay 2 eee one 92,664 oe 
Hay, BADIA ecetasiai sis naan’ so0/= etc dlelalaletaveiaioin.ol tat sca ea\sis/| Wie'eras arn a aieifinareie w vines 
SEU RODS, yoy sien ese wees os 45, 765] cin ees oc 272;044|.... 00005 


BUFFALO—Reported by Chas. H. Keep, secretary of the 
Merchants’ Exchange: 


Wheat. bushels 6,076,308) 14,026,134) 6.093,100|12,906.000 
Corn, bushels. 9,398.818| 6,455,993) 9,019,600) 2 808,000 
Oats, bushels. 2,542,061} 6,618,625, 1,877,000} 5,358.000 
Barley, bushel: 4,190,171} 2,915,584) 1,777,000) 655,000 
Rye, bushels 166.650} 753,834 y 

Flaxseed, poun 2,377.900| 1,812,847)... 

Flour, barrels. . ...0.0.5<s 1,584,533) 1,845 912 


* Shipmeuts by railroad only. 


CHICAGO-—Reported by George F. Stone, secretary of the 
Board of Trade: 


Wheat, bushels.......... 4,579,408) 5,570,353) -373,028) 3,642,456 
Corn, bushels..... + | 16,100,230) 13,494,084] 16,178.989] 11,477,361 
Oats, bushels... - | 10,196,281) 11,257,457) 7,988,569) 8,034,590 
Barley, bushels... 3, 547, 639} 3,164,662) 1,288,183} 1,474.728 
Rye, bushels, 3347489 829.600 109,770} 884,228 
Timothy Seed, Ib. 8,076,950} 9,814,804] 4,735,991] 7,065,711 
Clover Seed, ID.....--» --| 1,804,917} 1,461,807) 1,747,977) 1,216,194 
Other Grass Seed, lb..... 652,300} 1,548,190) 1,980,343] 1,080,370 
Flaxseed, bushels.........} 1,107,256) 1,242,091 353,102 874,062 
Broom Corn, ib ,8¢8,500) 1,309,138) 1,473,371 942,758 
Hay, tons.......... C 20,645 16,139 2,081 528 
Wiour. barrels..........., 516, 782| 382,244 374,974| 349,695 


CINCINNATI-Reported by C. B. Murray, superintendent 
of the Chamber of Commerce: 


Wheat, bushels........... 138.354 74,603 77,556 30,208 
Gorn, bushels ............ 247,841 223,360 47,234 31,863 
Oats, bushels............. 261,156 3 15,403 95,014 124,730 
Barley, bushels........... 163.825 231,005 925 2,108 
Rye, bushels ..... 35,598 20,629 6,867 2,083 
Timothy Seed, bag: 14,940 20,107 8.483 7,559 
Clover Seed, bags 5,680 2,517 8,747 1,251 
Other Grass Seeds 12,348 6,606 Hi 7,406 
Hay,tons... 9,083 8,759 764 Bin 
Flour, barrels............ 239, 498 249,375 200) 659 210,793 


CLEVELAND -—Reported by F. A. Scott, secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce: 


Wheat, bushels 247,716 467.406 108,070 355,828 
Corn, bushels... 1,012,463] 957,947) 890,482) 842,271 
Oats, bushels ... 70,420 73.644| 166,646] 404,618 
Barley, bushels 49,546 OSGi a lesen aera scl 1,493 
eer cotcals, ba actateeeeite Neaioctiicaule'sl Weialetemarsiere Milf weiss eaten 
Hay, tons.... 6,055 6,936 263 3,425 
Flour. parrels.. 65.780 71,970 27.970 43.040 


MELCHO LT Reported by F. W. Waring, secretary of the 
Board of Trade: 


Wheat, bushels 395,027 721,375 114,733 548,891 
Corn, bushels .. 265,880) 294,131 74,290 84.374 
Oats, bushels ... 110,079 140,290 15,486 25,706 
Barley. bushels . 33,860 POR: SNL tye cck lma maces 
Rye, bushels . 86,428 86,368 24,483 69,669 
Hay, toms........ & -Sé8 OSB pone ace ICODDE CON mock este 
Mlour, barrels .....:.-.-- 10.600 34,750 9,800 23,800 


DULUTH-—-Reported by mae A. Kemp, secretary of the Board 


of Trade: 

Wheat, bushels ........ 7075961 15,014,053) 6,973,224] 12,961,925 
Corn, bushels..... 87,974 11,894 112,208 50,(.00 
Oats, bushels.... 77,08! 30,369 28,92) 18 022 
Barley, bushels. 1,203,969} 972,583 984,013) 6 6,568 
Rye, bushels .. 208.766)  351,382].......... 376,959 
Flaxseed, bushel 4,099,582] 2,726,683} 2,858.399) 2,370,088 
Flour, barrels : 515,855 759,505 674,510) 1,208,770 
Flour production, bbls.. TSG.10a} 481,850)... wens ae sf ooe- snares 


KANSAS CIT Y—Reported by E. D. Bigelow, secretary of 
the Board of Trade: 


Wheat, bushels .......... 8,030,300) 5,233,150) 1,462,900] 3,747,900 
Corn, bushels ..... 5 661,500 429/000 390,000} 169,506 
Oats, bushels ..... 309,000 247,000) 265,000} 109,000 
PRATLOY, DUSIGIS :. 5.15 0:-/sieieei|lxsiaiciee saa’ 6,400 2,400 800 
Rye, bushels . 22,750 121,550 3,900 18,850 
F axseed, bushels. 43,500 48,000 9,000 13.000 
Hay) tons ....... 11,840 8,830 3,770 1,280 
ERSTE MIDLET CUS vies crac aie cies | eistets cela eialals funisiveeisys'eie/e ESP 040 63,480 


MINNEAPOLIS—Reported by G. D. Rogers, secretary of 
Chamber of Commerce: 


Wheat, bushels .......... 11,260,500) 11,277,300/ 1,790,500/ 1,869,920 
Corn, bushels ....- Be 368,780 Tas 710 39,340 19,150 
Oats, bushels. . 1,186,220} 1,483.790| 332,320] 130,000 
Barley, bushels . 687,860 375,340} 321,920} 314,970 
Rye, bushels....... 101,950) 172.640 88,310} 168,390 
Flaxseed, bushels 1,007,066 761,420 226,410) 305,350 
Hay, tones wee ' 1,420 1,716 51 31 
Flour, barrels...........- 17,710 12, "388 1,355,936! 1,625,159 


MILWAUKEE-—Reported by Wm. J. Langson, secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce: 


Wheat, cnet Wy Tepiciapasicte 1,668,000] 1,873,500 460,900[ 763,489 
Corn, bushels . Se 600,100 323,700 573.075 106,383 
Oats, *pushels . 1,588,200} 1.112,000} 1.556,000} 1,482,759 
Bariey, bushels . 2,731,050) 2,179,600) 1,918,071) 1,261,490 
Rye, bushels . 310,100} 235,100) 183,9F0| 270,765 
x mothy Seed, ‘Ib. 552,950 28,000 169,320) 369,530 
Clover Seed, lb,. 866,305 858.010 185,460} 405,770 
Flaxseed, bushe 39,440 82.040 580 41,180 
Hay, tons..... 3,283 1,349 32 30 
Biour, barrels. 505,370 325, 105 529,392} 405,662 


ear niia th iconed by Geo. Hadull, secretary of the 
Board of Trade: 


Wheat, pastel. bie wet viene 965,520| 1,844,652] 1,089,940) 2,131,542 
Corn, bushels... meer 882,581) 1,512,475 707.284! 1,092,870 
Oats, byshels.... .. 608,883 66,15°| 428,399) 818,386 
Barley, bushels. acorn 538,608 21,300 291,407) Nil. 

Rye. pushels.... . 96,621 1727421 125,264 91,847 
Flaxseed, bushels os 202. 314|*. 000550 34, TBR Foc ecc cece 
IB EOUE, DOIB cites sp eese 143,471 279,059 84,387) 128,026 


*Not available. 
TOLEDO—Reported by Denison B. Smith, secretary of the 
Produce Exchange: 


Wheat. bushels ......... ; 638.000! 1,442,000 355,000 $40,000 
Corn, bushels... is 1,225,000) 1,529,000) 839,000) 1,301,000 
Oats, bushels ... 242,000) 138,000) 255,000 66,000 
Barley, bushels. CR Seer BD. OOOI NT ater, os.25 

Rye, bushels ..... 24,000: 40.368 24,800 16,500 
Clover Seed, bags “ 40,009 16,983 22/409 6,118 
Flour, [aE eae ee aL A a | nee Se ee 


PEORIA—Reported by R. C. Grier, secretary of the Board 


of Trade: 
Articles. Receipts. Shipments. 
1899. | 1898. 1899. | 1898. 

Wheat, bushels., 27,350 59,200 10.400 14,800 
Corn, bushels....... 1,495,800) 2,003,100] 557,900] 763.700 
Oats, bushels........ 788,300) 1,016,750 787,400) 1,065,070 
Barley, bushels..... : 244,000 466.100 170,000} 332,650 
Rye, bushels .. ...... 10,800 18,200 1,800 4.200 
Mill Feed, tons 540 600 5,333 6,752 
Seeds. lbesoneasnences 360,000} 270,000} 272,000) 121,600 
Broom Corn, lb.......... 555,000 105,060} 405,000 105,(00 
Gy; | PONS). s acces sectenen sees 5.420 2,394 70 260 
Flour, barrels ............ 75,850 51,630 74,450 42,650 


During the week ending November 10, Prime 
Contract Timothy Seed sold at $2.40@2.50 per 
cental; Prime Contract Clover Seed at $7.40@8.00; 
Hungarian at $0.50@0.57144; German Millet at $0.60 
@0.85; buckwheat at $1.40@1.60 per 100 pounds. 


‘VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN. 


The following table shows the visible supply of 
ne Saturday, Noy. 11, 1899, as compiled by George 
F. Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade: 


PHILADELPHIA- Reported by A. D. Acheson, secre- 
tary of the Commercial Exchange: 


Wheat, busbels.......... 523,680 885 871 411,413 696,931 
Corn, bushels. Si 3.204.447 2,832.618| 3,338,290) 2,057,204 
Oats, bushels.... 1,045,045 874,944] 1,278,469] 1,091,861 
Barley. bushels... 112.000, 66,400 
Rye,;, bushels, c.). j..e.. 20,469 280,020 
Timothy Seed, bags...... 897 746 
Clover Seed, bags. Sireeieiets 1,400 472 
Flaxseed, bushels telettiete lem 47,20 74,211 
Hav, tons.. : a3 150 5,30 
Flour, bbls. . 86,160 79,205 
Flour, sacks.. 375,140) 256.57; 


SAN FRANCISCO-Reported by T. C. Friedlander, secre- 
tary of the Produce Exchange: 


Wheat, centals ....... nee 282,802 291,185) 
Corn; centalsi is... ...08 15,110 29,910 
Oats, centals... 122,167 171,345 
Barley, centals 471,552 156,532 
Rye, centals.... 5. 580 4,630: 
Flaxseed, sacks 5,723 5,182 
Hay, tons...... 15,992 12,014 
Flour, barrels...:.....-.. 101,665 120,633 43, 342 66, 946 


ST. LOUIS—Reported by Geo. 


H. Morgan, secretary of the 
Merchants’ Exchange: 


Wheat, bushels .......... 960,750; 3,297,700; 520,420; 1,973.281 
Corn, bushels .. 2,136.800} 2,007.c00 2,306,872 1,183,480 
Oats, bushels... 1,572,000 846,000} 514.276} 268.940 
parley, bushels.. 293,250 525,000 13,130 2,350 
Rye, bushels... 126,750 80,800 108,787 16,800 
Hay, tons ...... me 18,459 12.682 5,811 3,406 
Flour, barrels...........- 193,150} 130,860 232/648 141,914 


NEW ORLEANS—Reported by Hy. H. 


Smith, secretary of 
the Board of Trade: 


Wheat, bushels .......... 1,050,535 628,350 1,237,000 710.235 
Corn, bushels .... 2,846,401} 1,053,085) 2,865,896] 1,723,396 
Oats, bushels.. 616,575 27, 896 185,521 2,007 
Rye; DUshels J nracdewranes |\ntesioertiog's BDO Fe cecistete sie 17,500 
Flour, barrels.... ....c.s- 60,792) 58 988 18.193 23,644 


Following is Secretary Smith’s report of the move- 
ment of rough and clean rice at New Orleans fron) 
Aug. 1, 1899, to November 1, with comparisons for 
the same period of the preceding season: Reeeipts of 
rough rice, in sacks, 596,170, against 329,410. Dis- 
tribution, 492,178, against 311,088. Total stock No- 
vember 1, er against 26, 894. Receipts of clean 
rice, in barrels, 2,148, against 546. Sales reported, 
121,304, against "84,819. Total stock November 1, 
No. 1, 20,299, against 10,560; No. 2, 1,180, against 
1,122. 


RANGE OF PRICES AT CHICAGO. 


The daily range of prices tor cash grain at Chicago 
for the month ending November 12, has been as follows: 


NO. 2 
RYE. 


NO. 2 
OATS. 


No. 2 
CORN. 


NO. 2 
R.W.WHT 


NO.1 NO. 
3P.WHT. 


NO.IN. W. 
FLAXSEED 


October. 
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During the week ending er 20, Prime Gon: 
jract Timothy seed sold at $2.85@2.37% per cental; 
Prime Contract Clover seed at $7.75; Hungarian at 
$0.50@0.60; German Millet at $0.65@0.85; buck- 
wheat at $1.30@1.60 per 100 pounds. 

During the week ending October 27 Prime Con- 
tract Timothy Seed sold at $2.37144@2.42% per cen- 
tal; Prime Contract Clover Seed at $7.50@7.80; 
Hungarian at $0.50@0.5744; German Millet at $0.65 
@0.85; buckwheat at $1.30@1.60 per 100 pounds. 

During the week ending November 38, Prime 
Contract Timothy Seed sold at $2.4214@2.50 per 
cental; Prime Contract Clover Seed at $7.40@7.50; 
Hungarian at $0.50@0.57%; German Millet at $0.65 
@0.85; buckwheat at $1.30@1.60 per 100 pounds. 


In Store at Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye, Barley, 
bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. 
Baltimore . 1,562,000} 603,000 80}000) .i)ens ones 
Boston 431,000 AB OOO mana cinnntilistetaeaiersince 
Buffalo......... 630,000} 492,000} 148,000 559,000 
OPO OH ste Minainiclotetaiee'si|l-teda ads Sadi flo i Naa als sin Pel ah ='ece Seta) Gan acoaees 
Chicago........ 2,810,000} 1,205,000 454,000 61,000 
do. afloat Roam An [lslaisicteeie roe ve aia weree wll ager es ccts 
Detroit .... .... 118,000 14,000 
Duluth... s3.. é 632,000 
GOP LAHORE, alice ce'sicmiseulisedae vars: [dareveiseae |lvselave cops losses oles 
Hoxtewallianes 1, 40n,000[h wecccc.hocescadecchc eon ccce Inccocw came 
AHO trata beer erocnsy: Panessenion Hun gaapreson lela taeesices Loe ele cones 
Gakveston | > . ))5 764,000) | B59jO00) ccc. a teen!) so care laccareiece 
Ak TRIAD ib ctlewart ese tease aise cee e ctinte ata s] sivibbealaee ‘betta sadinede 
Indianapolis...} 525,000} 104,000)  19,006).......... |... cavers 
Kansas City... COO cisictaatehnite 
Milwaukee .... 3. 11,00U 
do. afloat... AAR SORES TU IOC PCmonEe 
Minneapolis...| 11,372,000 6,000} €0,900 29,000 74,000 
Montreal....... 109,000 7,000 414,000 47,000 131,000 
New Orleans BUT OUOHT © SAS UUs viseecs Netee a seniee |'sciu'etaie sian 
do. afloat... aYalaievalnw.fetntele acim N | feieslaramere Gelel fired eteta rere allte's “A 
New York..... 4,721,000) 1,323,000 723,000 82,000 332,000 
GG." BiUOAE 2! seacw sess BE OOO Wat arretcle «lamers nacelle setts amen 
PCGYa@ ee. ance 55,000 171,000 SPO G00 Mes areeteaaafecctesce as 
Philadelphia .. i ed 1,210,000 Gy PALLU AB e epee Sere: weaes 
Pt.arthur,Ont. Rasta 
2,101,000 
3 (000 5 
278,000 
1,151,060 
On Miss. River}.......... 
Grand Total. | 52,562,000} 11,909,000 1,251,000) 2,641,000 
Corresponding 
date i898...... 19.194,000) 23,529,000 1,017,000} 3.341,000 
Increase......| 1,56/,000].......... 124,000). Soicrcsstee 
DECTEASE Tee eects seine 923.000 PBT OOO ie ecmisasioncs 717,000 


WHEAT RECEIPTS AT PRIMARY 
MARKETS. 


The wheat receipts at nine primary markets dur- 
ing the nineteen weeks ending November 6, for the last 
three years, according to the Cincinnati Price Current, 
were as follows: 


1899. 1898-99, 1897-98. 

PESO UWISE v.sised oi ne ceteins 6,458,000 8.481.000 7,236,000 
MOLE MO Tair ajaere's sie)upntersisietere 9,989,000 8,263,000 7,451,900 
DetrGitnas. + oeceinereiesse 1 684,000 2,598,000 3,007,900 
Kansas City... ...sco....- 10,7v8,000 16,527,000 19,192,000 
Cine wale wecacseaste ces s!] leew unies ys as 287,000 358,000 

AWiliaGOriees  opieiereresielecstele 28,869,000 36,156,000 37,244,000 
(Gla eso a Amondioode dodo 14,083,000 15,588,000) . 16,195,000 
WMA WES UCC stein ais iste eie'eieha's 4,635,000 4,439,000 4,120,000 
Minneapolis ...........- 33,393,000 27,563,000 29,993,000 
DH pate sme eee eens 29,118,000 82,350,000 25,531,000 

REIS re eauiem cits wala 81,229,000 80,040,000 75,839,000 
Total bus., 19 weeks..... 110,098,000 116.196,000. 113,083,000 


FLAXSEED AT CHICAGO. 


The receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Chicago 
during the 15 months ending with October as re- 
ported by S. H. Stevens, flaxseed inspector of the 
Board of Trade, were as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Months. 
99-1900, | 1898-99. | ’99- 1900. 1898- 99. 
August 624,375 666,420 670,392 978,790 
Septembe: .| 1,231,875) 1,212,780 775,135 729,806 
October 1,163,814| 1,140,280 348,149 872,650 
Novembe Pisierd’stoe 769.210]... os 309,824 
December 423,980). 281,720 
January 313,200} . - 231,619 
February 180,960 107,220 
MarGbicccerce sncccatacsss tes [la shiteonss 313,780 380,768 
AD lnwee taco acne seaietsoe = 271.440 185,020 
DSU Brehe xitanes che terstero he olevele tei ielaieioil (elcWwi Share cate wile 272,020 139,633 
121,220 57,205 
‘ 175, 625 194,129 
Total bushels......... 3,02,064| 5.860.915] 1,792,676] 4,468,384 


EXPORTS FROM ATLANTIC PORTS. 


The exports of breadstutfs, as compiled by George 
F’. Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
from the Atlantic ports during the two weeks ending 
Nov. 11, as compared with same weeks last year, 
have been as follows: 


For week ending | For week ending 


Articles. Nov. 11. Nov, 12. Nov. 4. Nov. 6. 

1899. 1898. 1899, 1898, 
Wheat, bushels.......... 1, 336, 000} 2,326,000} 1,877,000} 3.559.000 
Corn, bushels.... 5 8, 4,726,000} 3,331,000 
Oats, bushels 505,000 792.000 
By @, DUSHEIS «.5..0%:6) p00: oe 16,000 255,000 
Barley, bushels.. epee D I Hellen gress ltseine ed a villas cis Gas state [Wales ee ane c 
Flour, barrels... ........ 315.000! 263,100) 335.400! 430,400 
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“SHORT WEIGHTS AT TERMINAL 
MARKETS: CAUSES.” 


{A paper read by E. J. Smiley of Concordia, Kan., 
before the Grain Dealers’ National Association, Chicago, 
October 18, 1899.] 


This subject is certainly one of great importance 
to all grain shippers throughout the grain-growing 
states. If it is possible to eliminate this great risk 
from the trade, there is no question but our profits 
will be greater when we come to balance our books 
at the close of the year. 

We are led to believe by reference to Sacred His- 
tory that this element of risk has existed through 
past ages. The first authentic record that we find 
of it is in Proverbs, 20, 23: “Divers weights aré 
an abomination to the Lord and a false balance 
is not good.” As no further reference is made to 
this evil in Sacred History, we would conclude that 
the great problem has never been solved. 

Being thoroughly familiar with the workings of 
‘the Checkweight Bureau of the Kansas Grain 
Dealers’ Association, established in Kansas City 
one year ago, I can say that there are numerous 
causes for alleged short weights as claimed by 
the shippers. Of the different causes I will first 
mention those that have and may exist at terminal 
elevators. 

When our supervisor first took charge of the 
Kansas City office we found that many of the 
elevator employes were very careless about sweep- 
ing the grain from the cars. There seemed to be 
a secret understanding between the laborers em- 
ployed to unload cars and certain other parties who 
swept the cars. At one elevator we found 65 bush- 
els of wheat in the possession of a colored sweeper; 
who, being questioned as to how he came in pos- 
session of same, stated that he swept it from ihe 
cars after they left the elevators. Being further 
questioned as to what disposition he made of the 
grain obtained in this way, he admitted having 
sold it to the elevator where the cars were un- 
loaded. This was not an exceptional case, as many 
of the elevators operating in Kansas City dllowed 
gangs of sweepers to infest their yards. This ac- 
counts for a great number of the 300 and 400 
pound shortages, complained of in the past. To 
show you that these sweepings, in the aggregate, 
amount to thousands of bushels annually, we found 
that three families made a living in one yard where 
two elevators are located, and that a short dis- 
tance from this a feed store conducted a profitable 
business from the stealings, quite a number of 
the cars haying as much as five bushels left in 
them. 

Another cause for excessive shortages is lack 
of watchfulness as to condition of scales. Many 
elevators are run on the same principie that many 
country shippers adopt; that is, presuming that 
because their scales weighed correctly last year, 
they must necessarily weigh correctly now. We 
have found scales with one corner or one side down; 
at least one broken; and others where the pit 
had been allowed to fill up with the accumulations 
of months or perhaps years. This appeared to he 
simply a matter of neglect or carclessness. The 
possibility of pockets existing in elevators for the 
purpose of holding grain that might be carried 
there before reaching hopper having been sug- 
gested, H. A. Foss, Board of Trade Wéighmaster 
for the city of Chicago, ridicules the idea as being 
too absurd to receive any attention; but for fear 
there may be a few shippers inclined to believe 
there is some truth in the suggestion, he explains 
that as grain is unloaded from the cars it is dis- 
charged into an elevator pit, or boot, and carried 
to a scale garner by elevator buckets and could 
not be discharged anywhere else. While this may 
be true of Chicago elevators, it will not apply to 
all other places. At an elevator in Kansas ‘City 
unloading grain direct from the car to the boot, 
as described by Mr. Foss, and carried to the scale 
hopper at the top of the house, we found serious 
shortages occurring. An investigation revealed the 
fact that a metal valve, over which the grain passed 
after being discharged from the buckets at the 
head to the receiving hopper, had an opening of 


sufficient width and length to allow several bushels 
of grain to pass through from each car unloaded 
into a receiving spout that conveyed the rake-off 
to a garner, or pocket, to one side of the building, 
instead of reaching the weighing bopper. ‘This 
demonstrates that all things are possible at ter- 
minal elevators, no matter how absurd they may 
appear. 

Another cause for shortages at terminal elévators 
is the determination on the part of the foreman 
to make the house hold out or overrun. On June 20 
of present year we found Scale No. 2 in a certain 
elevator weighing light. As the weights taken on 
this scale up to this time had been very satisfactory, 
we concluded to make a test with other scales for 
the purpose of locating the cause. Failing to de- 
termine the cause after making a test with other 
scales, we had the owners of this house remove 
the scales and send them to the factory, where 
the bearings were retempered and sharpened, and 
the scale again placed in the house. Another test in 
the presence of the state weighmaster and t&e seaie 
expert sent by the manufacturers of the scale 
failed to locate the cause for shortage. We were 
puzzled, as was also the weighmaster and the 
scale expert, and as a last test he took the scale 
weights to the factory and made an accurate test 
of them. He found all the weights heavy except 
the 1,000 pounds, 2,000 pounds and 8,000 pounds. 
This being the case, you will readily see that any 
ordinary test of the scale with the United Stand- 
ard Sealed Weights, 1,000-pound or 2,000-pound, 
would show the scales were comparatively cor- 
rect, and only by a comparative test with other 
scales could we establish cause for this shortage. 

At another of the elevators we caught one of 
the employes in the act of sacking grain after the 
ears had reached the elevator, and when arrested 
he implicated the foreman of the house, stating 
that he was taking the wheat from the cars by 
his order. When the foreman of the’ house was 
confronted with the statement, he admitted that 
he was guilty, but stated that it was impossible 
for him to live on his present salary, and while 
it was not his intention to defraud his employers, 
he thought that Kansas farmers would not niiss 
four or five bushels of wheat from each ear. I 
think the several statements will convince you that 
the terminal elevators are responsible to very 
large degree for the numerous shortages that occur. 

Another cause for shortage is the large number 
of inferior cars furnished by transportation com- 
panies. Of 4,000 cars belonging to eight of the 
principal systems entering Kansas City, checked by 
our Bureau between November 2 and December 
15, last, 1,016 or 25.4 per cent were leaking. Dur- 
ing the months of June and July our department 
checked 4,304 cars. Of this number 827 or 19.2 per 
cent were leaking. During the month of September 
there were 4,333 cars of grain weighed and checked 
through our Bureau. Out of this number 3829, or 
23.7 per cent, were leaking. Classification of leaks 
with number under each head, I submit: Leaking 
at grain door, 222; leaking account of loose or broken 
siding, 205; leaking at drawhead, 146; leaking at 
end, other than drawhead, 128; leaking at side, 85; 
leaking at corner, 45; leaking in floor, 36; leaking 
at king-bolt, 18; leaking over door, 17; leaking at 
broken doorpost, 10; cars jammed and _ badly 
wrecked, 9; worthless and unfit to load, 8. 

In our opinion there are two principal causes for 
the increased leakage during the heayy movement. 
First, the railroads press everything into service 
that will make a pretense of holding grain; sec- 
ond, the shipper being busy neglects to look care- 
fully after cars he is. loading. He accepts cars 
that should be passed and he usually intrusts the 
coopering to inexperienced and careless employes. 
You will note that out of the 4,333 cars received in 
IXansas City and checked by our department, 222 
were leaking at grain doors. There is no question 
but the cause of most of these leaks at grain doors 
is carelessness on the part of the country shipper. 
To the careless handling of heavily loaded cars by 
trainmen may be attributed all such leaks as those 
noted at drawhead, jammed cars and a large per 
cent of the leaks at loose siding, Many ears in 


use to-day are of 50,000 and 60,000 capacity, and 
several instances have come under our observation 
where cars have been struck so hard that, owing 
to the insecure fastening of the grain doors, the 
doors were shunted to one side and wheat ard 
other grain in large quantities escaped before it 
was secured. This grain is usually allowed to re- 
main where it is lost from the car and is eagerly 
sought after by gleaners. 

Another cause for shortage and pilfering in he 
different railroad yards. We have found quite a 
number of cars standing in outlying yards in Kan- 


‘sas City that have been bored into from the under 


side and quite an amount of grain taken out of 
the car in this way and a plug then driven into 
the hole. The first intimation we had that the 
cars had been tampered with was when the steam 
shovel would strike the plug driven up through 
the car. Many cars are delivered to the different 
elevators’ with the seals broken; and when we 
find this we usually note a depression of the grain 
near the center of the car, showing conclusively 
that several bushels of grain had been removed. 

I have only touched briefly on some of the causes 
producing shortages at terminal markets, Jut. 
enough has been said to convince you that the 
claims made by country shippers are, in the main, 
correct. Now, in justice to the terminal elevators 
and transportation companies, I would say that 
the country shipper in many instances charges his 
shortage to the terminal elevator when he is him- 
self to blame. He will accept an old, dilapidated 
box car, knowing that it is not fit to load, and 
very likely if he called the agent’s attention to 
it, it would be reported to the mechanical depart- 
ment of the road and taken out of the seryice un- 
til repaired. Much better leave your grain in the 
house than load it into cars not fit to receive it 
and have it scattered along the railroad track from 
point of origin to destination. Other shippers have 
no facilities for weighing grain out of their houses, 
and when car is loaded compute the number of 
bushels by measurement. When certificate of 
weight, accompanying account of sale, is below 
the estimate secured by measurement, they are 
ready to swear that they have been robbed. Still 
others accept the maxim, “Where ignorance is bliss, 
*tis folly to be wise,” and neither weigh their grain 
out nor measure it. I might add that usually this 
class of shippers has no complaints to make. Oth- 
ers are not careful as to the condition of their 
scales. To illustrate: One -of our shippers wrote 
me after receiving account of sales on his first 
shipment of new wheat that something was wrong 
with the scales in the elevator where his wheat 
was unloaded, as he had shipped 30,000 bushels 
of old wheat, weighed over his automatic scale, 
and on ‘the 30,000 bushels his shortage only 
amounted to 88 bushels, including the 100 pounds, 
illegal deduction, taken from each ear, and 4s 
the shortage on this car was 16 bushels, he was 
sure something was wrong. As the weights of this 
particular elevator had been and were very satis- 
factory, I wrote him requesting him to test’ his 
scale with other scales. He did so and found his 
scale weighing heavy, notwithstanding that it lad, 
a short time before, weighed 30,000 bushels of 
wheat correctly. 

Many country shippers, to saye expense, use 50 
and 100 bushel hopper scales, thereby increasing 
the chances for error. There are other minor causes 
producing alleged shortages, but I will not tale 
the time to mention them. Enough has been said 
to conyince you that the causes producing short- 
ages can be located and, we think, overcome. 

If you will pardon me for digressing from the 
subject assigned me, I will offer a few suggestions 
that, I believe, if acted upon, will largely put 1 stop 
to this evil. First, insist on your grain being 
weighed to terminal houses having both track and 
hopper scale. Insist on the grain being heid tn 
the hopper for weight until the light weight of the 
car is taken, and if a material difference in weight 
is noted, do not allow this grain to lose its identity _ 
but run it to a third scale and find out which scale 
is weighing correctly. Through the efforts of our 
committee in Kansas City we have caused a num- 
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ber of track scales to be placed at the several «le- 
vators with good results. 

Second, when you find that the reputation of a 
house for weights is not good, notify your receiver 
that you will not accept weights at that house; 
and if he allows your grain to be weighed there 
and a shortage occurs there, hold him responsible 
for the shortage and he will not likely forget it 
a second time. I know this from experience, and 
do you, country shippers, know that your sc:les 
are weighing correctly. Refuse to accept cars un- 
fit for loading. See that your cars are properiy. 
‘coopered, and when loading cars to 60,000 and 70,000 
pounds’ capacity, double your car doors, not spar- 
ing nails to securely fasten them, and do not 
claim that you are infallible and never make a mis- 
take. 

There is no question but the shippers of the 
grain-growing states lose thousands of dollars an- 
nually on account of these shortages. Now, it ap- 
pears to me that this question is up to the national 
and different state associations, and should he 
taken in charge by them and corrected. It is a 
duty the different associations owe their members 
to ascertain the causes of these shortages, and, 
when found, to put a stop to them. I feél certain 
that every dealer in the grain-growing states, 
whether a member of our associations or not, will 
cheerfully contribute to a fund for the purpose of 
maintaining representatives to look after his in- 
terests at terminal markets. The committee having 
charge of the checkweight bureau of the Kansas 
Grain Dealers’ Association has given much time and 
study to this work, and its members feel gratified 
when they view the work accomplished. It has been 
a matter of education to the country shippers in 
the way of coopering cars that has more than re- 
paid them the’ outlay of 25 cents per car. As be- 
tween the hundreds of different scales used by 
eountry shippers there must be some variation, 
which can only be kept at a minimum by careful 
supervision, 

I trust that the representatives of the different 
associations present here will take some action with 
a view of reducing the shortages to a minimum, and 
that we will be successful. 


BIDDING ON TRACK. 


[From a paper by G. B. Van Ness, with H. Hemmel- 
garn & Co., Chicago, read before the Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Association, October 18, 1899. | 


The track-bid method of marketing the grain crops 
has proven so popular that its adoption has become 
almost general; and I think it might properly be 
termed a step forward in the evolution of the grain 
trade, of much importance and economic value, but 
which has not been unaccompanied by some draw- 
backs. It has been a step forward, in that it se- 
eures the more economical marketing of the crops, 
without necessarily reducing the profits of - those 
engaged in handling the same. 

Under the old consignment method the distribu- 
tion of grain was often uneven, some markets at 
times suffering from Jack of receipts and resultant 
high prices, while competitive markets were glutted 
and the grain could only be disposed of at a loss to 
shippers. ‘The high prices at the one place and 
the low ones at the other would induce country 
dealers to head everything for the high market, 
with no better results; and consequently they would 
have to buy on much larger margins than at pres- 
ent, in order to protect themselves. Such a state 
of affairs is of no benefit to anyone, unless it is 
the professional speculator. At present the country 
dealer receives card bids each morning from the 
various market centers, which ‘show him at a 
glance where the grain is most needed, and where 
he can secure the highest prices for it; and thus a 
condition such as I have described is prevented. 

In other respects it is an advantage. By removing 
a large part of the element of risk and speculation, 
it tends to make the country dealer more strictly 
a business man, and by increasing the circle with 
which each must trade, it improves us all intel- 
lectually and socially and makes us broader and 
fairer minded. 

The many industries which are springing up in 


places that are not market centers find that they 
can secure their grain cheaper by bidding the coun- 
try direct than by drawing it from the large distrib- 
uting points; and in order to meet this competition 
and that of those markets less favorably situated, 
which could not obtain sufficient grain on con- 
signment to meet their requirements, all markets 
have been obliged to adopt the method of “track 
bids.” That the custom has come to stay there 
can be no doubt; so it is important that we should 
apply ourselves to the correction of such annoy- 
ances as have come with the system. 

Undoubtedly, the greater number of misunder- 
standings arise from the question of discounts on 
grain missing the grade which the contracts pro- 
vide shall be delivered; and it is to this phase of 
the subject that I wish to pay particular attention, 
in the hope that I may suggest something that will 
tend to lessen the troubles of the trade. 

There is but one remedy that can possibly en- 
tirely cure this sore spot; that is for each dealer to 
fill his contracts according to their terms. This is 
practically impossible in all cases, but a large 
improvement over present methods of filling con- 
tracts is possible; and it is a noteworthy fact that 
those who are loudest in their complaints are often 
the ones who are the most negligent and careless 
in their way of filling their contracts. 

Most dealers state on their card bids that grain 
missing grade will be taken at market difference 
on day of arrival; and I believe that a fair inter- 
pretation of this term means that the seller who ac- 
cepts it must deliver grain of the grade he agrees 
to, or come so near it in quality that he may rea- 
sonably expect it to grade. If a person sets up 
a target, turns his back to it and shoots in the 
opposite direction, it cannot be reasonably said 
that he misses the target; and it is equally true, 
that if a person sells No. 2 yellow corn and delivers 
corn which inspects No. 4, or no grade, it cannot 
be reasonably said that the corn missed grade. 
This may seem an exaggerated illustration, but it 
explains the point. Common sense should tell sell- 
ers that track bidders want the grade of grain they 
buy, but have inserted the term in regard to grain 
missing grade to render trading less risky for the 
seller. In most instances the track buyer is unable 
to deliver off grades on his own sales, but must fill 
them with the grades specified in his contracts. 

Equally important with the matter of filling con- 
tracts with the grade contracted is the matter of 
filling them in the time agreed upon. Dealers gen- 
erally sell the grain as fast as they buy it, so that 
soon after the country dealer sells it there is a 
string of contracts reaching, in some instances, 
clear to Europe, depending on the delivery of the 
grain by the first seller; and any disarrangement 
of these contracts and contracts growing out of 
them, such as vessel room, etc., will likely prove 
expensive. Ifreight rate changes are frequent and 
far reaching in their effects, not always visible to 
the naked eye, and together with market changes, 
not only the ups and downs, but the relative 
changes, often cause heavy losses, if contracts are 
not filled in time. I am firmly convinced that by 
far the larger proportion of complaints about dis- 
counts are due to a lack of understanding of the 
conditions ruling at the time in the market where 
the discounts were made. It is impossible for coun- 
try dealers to understand all the conditions that 
surround the trade in the market centers, and they 
should not condemn buyers when a discount ap- 
pears unreasonable or erroneous without asking 
an explanation. A common practice is for a dealer 
to pick up a market report, compare prices therein 
quoted, and if the discount ..0ks large, complain 
that he is being wronged. Now, I believe that it is 
well for the seller to watch things closely, even 
though he has the utmost confidence in the buyer, 
if for no other reason than to protect himself from 
mistakes; but I want to emphasize the fact that 
while price currents will give a fair general idea 
of values, they are of no importance in the deter- 
mining of values in any specific case, for these 
reasons: (1) They do not contain records of all 
sales, but only those which traders feel it is not 
to their disadvantage to give; (2) quotations are 


bunched under a few headings, whereas the trades 
quoted are based on scores of different terms and 
billings, each of different value. The markets are 
no longer “open,” many of the more important 
trades being made on private terms, and in conse- 
quence track buyers are forced to make discounts 
that often appear arbitrary. 

The question of the right of buyers to wait until 
grain arrives at their elevators before accepting 
ov rejecting the original grading of it has been 


called attention to. Section 13 of Rule 23 of the 
Chicago Board of Trade reads as follows: ‘When- 
ever grain * * * is sold by sample, the pur- 


chaser must accept or reject such grain * * * by 
12 o’clock m. of the business day next succeeding 
the day of the sale, unless it shall have been impos- 
sible for an official Board of Trade sampler to 


sample such grain: * * * during that time. If it 
is impossible to sample such grain * * * within 


the time specified, such grain * * * ghall be 
sampled as soon as possible thereafter by the offi- 
cial grain * * * sampler, and the purchaser 
must accept or reject such.grain * * * imme- 
diately after the report of the official sampler is 
made.” 

Some years ago, when practically all the com- 
mercial grades went into “regular” elevators, the 
proprietors of which were interested in the grain 
as custodians only, the trade, by common consent, 
allowed the reinspection of grain at those elevators, 
because in those days each car was unloaded in 
its turn. Practically none being delayed for au 
“unreasonable” length of time, it facilitated the 
handling of cars and amounted to no more than 
the correction of errors in the first inspection, the 
reinspection being’ brought about by neither inter- 
ested party, but for the common good. Since then 
the methods of handling grain have changed. Much 
“off” that which used to go through regular ele- 
yators, now goes through private houses, the pro- 
prietors often being interested in the grain and at 
times the cause of the delays in unloading. These 
new conditions clearly make it a hardship to place 
upon the seller the risk of the lowering of grades 
by reinspection at elevators, unless so specified in 
original contracts. The rule above quoted plainly 
indicates where the seller’s risk ceases and the 
buyer's risk begins, but to bring it up to date it 
should be amended so that grain sold by grade and 
to arrive shall be specifically mentioned in it. 


Peoria reecived its first car of new corn on Octo- 
ber 24. It graded No. 4 and sold for 27% cents. 


The average quality of wheat arriving at Kansas 
City is said to be declining rather than improving. 
The greater part of present receipts is heavy wheat, 
with more or less stackburnt grain, and it grades 
No. 4. 

Twenty grain dealers met at Kankakee, Ill., on 
November 3 and made arrangements to employ an 
attorney to press claims against the railroads re- 
sulting from their failure to furnish cars for hand- 
ling grain. 

Beginning November 1, elevator charges at Buf- 
falo will be, until April 1 next, one-half cent per 
bushel, including 10 days’ storage; for storing each 
succeeding 10 days or part thereof to December 1, 
one-fourth of a cent per bushel; after December 1 
storage rates as per agreement with the elevator. 


The clover seed deal at Toledo for October came 
to an end with no serious damage done. During 
the last few days of the month seed was rushed to 
market so rapidly that the shorts were all able to 
cover, even though they had to get seed in New 
York and ship it westward by express. The clos- 
ing quotation was $6. 

The grain dealers of Des Moines, Ia., have com- 
pleted their organization, which is known as the 
Towa Cereal Club. There are about thirty mem- 
bers, with M. T. Russell as president, Lee Lock- 
wood, secretary-treasurer, and H. L. Bowen, chair- 
man of advisory committee. The club at present 
is composed only of Des Moines dealers, who have 
taken steps toward securing a building for the ex- 
clusive use of the trade. The Club hopes also to 
become the nucleus for a state organization. 
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CENTRAL. 

A 50,000-bushel elevator is to be built at Lebanon, 
Ind. 

William Curtis will build an elevator at Reed City, 
Mich. 

T. M. Latham of Hayden, Ohio, will build an ele- 
vator at Amlin. 

©. M. Barlow has bought the Panhandle Elevator 
at Kokomo, Ind. 

Armstrong & Newkirk baye bought the Quail Hle- 
vyator at Avoca, Mich. 

Charles A. Morse will add a feed mill to his ele- 
yator at Vicksburg, Mich. 

Chris Lohse put in new scales this fall at his ele- 
yator at Eldorado, Ohio. 

Chas. E. Grace has purchased W. P. 
grain business at Ashville, Ohio. 

Brewer Bros. & Co. have succeeded Justin Brewer 
in the grain business at Ada, Ohio. 


Salladay’s 


W. J. Jenkins has sold his Pan Handle Hlevator at | 


St. Paris, Ohio, to Printz & Baidwin. 


L, A. Trepanier of Dunbridge, Ohio, has increased 
his storage capacity to over 35,000 bushels. 


The Powers Hlevator Co.’s elevator at La Carne, 
Ohio, is being enlarged to double its capacity. 

Bau Claire, Berrien County, Mich., claims to 
in need of a grain elevator and a good buyer. 

Hiram N. Ainsworth has succeeded W. L. Ireland: 
& Co. in the grain business at Chesaning, Mich, 


he 


BE. J. Griffis & Co. of Sidney, Ohio, have added to 
their equipment a No. 1 Cornwall Corn Cleaner. 


The Myers & Patty Co. of Pleasant Hill, Ohio, 
have built an elevator at Rangevilie, Miami County. 


Matthew and Geo. Swan continue the grain and 
feed business of Swan & Warren at Steubenville, 
Ohio, 


The Pee Pee Milling Co. of Waverly, Ohio, has a 
well equipped new elevator nearly completed at that 
place. 

Bassett & Co. of Indianapolis, Ind., will build an 
elevator at Lebanon, Ind., of some 50,000 bushels’ 
eapacity. 

Reardon Bros. recently made improvements in their 
elevator at Midland, Mich., and put in a bean pick- 
ing machine. 

Geo, M. Wilber, the grain buyer of Marysville, 
Ohio, will build an elevator to accommodate his iv- 
creasing business. 

Frank L. Tompkins’ lease of the Whitcomb Fle- 
vator at Vicksburg, Mich., has expired and he will re- 
move to California, 

Parties at Cygnet, Ohio, have offered a free site to 
anyone who will build an elevator there and handle 
grain and farm produce. 


The safe in Robt. Booth’s elevator office at Dry- 
den, Mich., was blown open and ruined by burglars 
recently. They secured about $77. 


Schalk Bros, of Anderson, Ind., contemplate build- 
ing several elevators in that vicinity. They will not 

_ build, however, before next spring. 
Alsdorf & Pearson of Johnstown, Ohio, are at- 


ranging to make Centerburg one of their shipping 
points for grain, hay and live stock. 


Albright & Co, of Arcanum, Ohio, have removed to 
Hillsboro, Ind. Their elevator at Arcanum has been 
refitted and is being operated by OC. F. Parks. 


Henry Call has retired from the grain firm of 


Whitaker & Call, Winamac, Ind. Alfred Whitaker 
continues the business under his own name. 


The firm of Beal & Newell has been organized at 
Swartz Creek, Mich., to buy grain and farm produc. 
They are making headquarters at the flouring mill 
in that place. 

CO. F. Bosling, Florida, Ohio, 
the Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. 


has purchased from 
a No. 0 Victor Corn 


Sheller, No. 0 Cornwall Corn Cleaner, heads, boots, 
pulleys, belt, ete. 
.B. L. Archibald of Morocco, Ind., is building an 


addition to his grain elevator 40x26 and 26 feet high 
with an ear corn capacity of 10,000 bushels and 10,- 
000 bushels of oats. 


An officer of the Indiana, Decatur & Western Rail- 
road is quoted as saying that the delivery of grain, 
etc., along that line is something wonderfui. Most 
of the corn has to be cribbed along the line, however, 


wv ith the plans. 


as it is utterly impossible for them to furnish all the 
ears called for. 


S. C. Pomeroy, who has managed various grain ele- 
vators along the G. R. & I. Railroad, has opened a 
flour, grain and feed store at Kaiamazoo, Mich. 


B. H. Kamp of Mt. Carmel, Ill., wrote us recently 
that he would build an elevator at Hast Mt, Carmel, 
Ind, (Fetters P. O.), and was in the market for a 
full line of new or first-class second-hand machinery. 


George Brown has a splendidly equipped feed store 
at Geneva, Ohio. His bins have a storage capacity 
of 10,000 bushels and the building is equipped witn 
bucket elevators and a gasoline’ engine. He also 
handles baled hay. 


Donlin & Griffith have dissolyea partnership, 
William Donlin having purchased Mr. Griffith’s in- 
terest in the elevator at Delphi, Ind., and also in the 
elevator at Yeoman. He will now give his entire 
attention to the grain business. 


Helm & Ries completed their new elevator at 
Greenville, Ohio, and placed it in operation last 
month. It is a splendid modern structure, equipped 
with large corn sheller, etc., and driven with a 25- 
horse power Olds Gasoline Engine. 


/ The C. ., H. & D. Elevator Co. of Toledo will rebuild 
their elevator there. Plans for the same have been 
made, but nothing las been done toward letting the 
contract, we believe. The scarcity and high price 
of material may result in some delay in going ahead 


Indiana grain dealers have ‘recently placed orders 
with the Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., Moline, Il., for 
machinery, as follows: 
2 Cornwall Corn Cleaner. Ford & Donnelly, Kokomo, 
one No. 2 Cornwall Corn Cleaner. Goodrich Bros. 
Hay & Grain Co., Winchester, one No. 1 Victor Corn 
Sheller. J. P. Shoemaker, Daleville, a No. 2 Victor 
Corn Sheller and a No. 2 Barnard Improved Corn 
Cleaner. Geo. Brudenbacher, Dunreath, one No. 0 
Victor Corn Sheller and Cleaner combined. 
Bros., Greenfield, one No. 0 Victor Corn Sheller, and 
for their elevator at Gem, one No. 0 Victor Corn 
Sheller and one No. 0 Cornwall Corn Cleaner. 


ILLINOIS. 

J. H. Rankin & Co. are a new grain firm at Deland, 
Tl. 

M. R. Walsh is completing a new elevator at Cain- 
pus, Il. 

J. P. Graybill is buying hay and grain at Clarks- 
burg, Ill. 

Vv. GC. Swigart of Weldon, Ill., has sold out his grain 
business, 

A. I’. King has sold out his grain business at La 
Moille, I. 

A 17,000-bushel elevator 
Cardiff, U1. 

W. B. Gray is building a 5,000 bushel corn erib at 
Bridgeport, Ill. 

The Turner-Hudnut Co. is completing a new ele- 
vator at Henry, Il. 

I. N. MeBroom & Co. have sold out their grain 
business at Geneseo, Ill. 

Taylor & Co. have completed an addition to their 
elevator at Hmington, Ill. 

Asa W. Skinner has his large new elevator at Hud- 
son, Ill, about completed, 

FP. Weiser & Co., Stonington, Ll, have put in a No. 
2 Cornwall Corn Cleaner. 

The F. M. B. A. Elevator Co. at St. Jacob, Ill., has 
sold its elevator for $2,000. 

G. A. Sauer has built a 20,000-bushel addition to 
his elevator at Rutland, Ill. 

Smith, Theiss & Co. have improved and enlarged 
their elevator at Emden, Il. 

Merritt Bros. have purchased and taken possession 
of an elevator at Dwight, Ill. 


W. O. Moyer of Chesterville, Ill., 
bushels crib room to his elevator. 


The Great Western Distillery at Peoria, Ill, is now 
grinding 12,000 bushels of corn daily. 

T. W. Kimler has moved from North Henderson to 
Discoe, Ill., where he has an elcyator. 


Lyons & Past of Cerro Gordo, Ill, have purchased 
a No. 3 Barnard Improved Corn Cleaner. 


The Crescent Grain Co. are completing 
addition to their elevator at Covel, Ill. 


Andrews Bros. have a new elevator at Walnut, IIL, 
replacing the one recently destroyed by fire. 


J. M. Humphrey has been succeeded by G. lL. 
Wetzel as grain buyer at New Philadelphia, 111. 

Martin, Dallmier & Ross, Newton, ll., recently 
placed their order with the Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. 


is being completed at 


has added 3,000 


an 


Cal Baum of Coles, one Now 


New 
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for a No. 2 Victor Corn Sheller, No. 2 Cornwall Corn 


Cleaner, cups, belt, pulleys, ete. 


W. A. Fraser of Alexis, Ill., has fitted up an engine 
room at his elevator and put in a larger engine. 


J. W. Cole recently sold his elevator at Hdelstein, 
Ill., to James Speers and A, Hawley of La Prairie. 


B. W. Iitzwater has replaced the gasoline engine 
in his elevator with a 50-horse power steam engine. 


Young & Deal of Brokaw, Ul, have sold their 
grain elevator to Frank Supple of Bloomington, Il. 


Thos. Ogden has sold his grain and implement 
business at Rantoul, Ill., to John I. Clark and David 
Rusk. 


Hubbs, Lewis & Beggs are repairing their grain 
elevator at Prentice, lll, and increasing the ca- 
pacity. 

Maltby & Co. of Carmi, IL, will erect a 30,000- 


bushel elevator to take the place of the one recently 
burned. 


_ The M. R. Walsh elevator at Dwight, LIL, is be- 
ing remodeled and enlarged to a capacity of 25,000 
bushels. 


B. IF. Miller of Leaf River, Ill., is looking after 
the business of the Neola Hlevator Co. at Adeline 
Station. 

D. Baird of Olney, 
& Leas Mfg. 
and Cleaner, 


Ill., has bought of the Barnard 
Co. a No. 1 Little Victor Corn Sheller 


Chas. H. Wayne has purchased the old elevator 
building at Reynolds, lll, and is fitting it up for 
handling grain. 


The Great Lakes Elevator & Warehouse Co. of Mil- 
waukee has been licensed to do business in Illinois 
with a capital stock of $9,000. 


The Union Iron Works, Decatur, Ill., was a recent 
purchaser of a No. 2 Cornwell Corn Cleaner, made 
by the Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. 


Charles H. Requa recently sold te J. Ogden Armour 
the Columbia Hlevator at Chicago, located on Robey 
street, near Blue Island avenue, 


Jos. H, Chamberlain of Farmer City, Lll., has sold 
his half interest in the elevator at that place to J. H. 
Williams, who is now sole owner, 


Ross Hockaday of Oceana, Ill., may build an ad- 
dition to his elevator in the spring, increasing the 
capacity from 385,000 to 50,000 bushels. 


Truitt & Carter, grain dealers at Chillicothe, 111, 
now kaye in use a portable dump and elevator for 
unloading corn from wagons into cribs and cars. 


LL. R. Smith & Co. have purchased Tyler & Co.’s 
elevator at Sullivan, Ill. They inform us that they 
will remodel it and make a thoroughly modern 
house of it. 


Bartlett & Co.’s new elevator at Keithsburg, IIl., 
with E. J. Glancey as manager, was opened up last 
month and the test run proved the machinery to be 
satisfactory. 


Kennedy Bros. of Amboy, Ill, now have in opera- 
tion a portable dump and elevator, made by the King 
& Hamilton Co, of Ottawa, for loading cars direct 
from wagons. 


A. M. Goff has purchased his partner’s interest 
in the Goff & McCullough elevator and grain busi- 
ness at Rantoul, Ill. He expects to make extensive 
improvements, 


Noble Bros. of Foosland, Ill., recently shipped to 
Merrill & Lyon, Chicago, a car of oats containing 
2,500 bushels. They weighed on an average 33% 
pounds per bushel. 


Fred 1. Hubbard has sold his interest in the grain 
firm of Hubbard & Hubbard at Mason City, I11., to 
his partner, Frank Hubbard, who will continue the 
business in his own name. 


H. J. Ruckrigel of Ashkum, having become a mem- 
ber of the grain'firm of J. N. Dunaway & Co., Ottawa, 
Ill., the firm name was changed on November 1 to 
Dunaway, Ruckrigel & Co. 


The Three-I HBlevator of Carrington, Hannah & 
Co. of Chicago, at Kankakee, Ill., is being enlarged 
to 400,000 bushels’ capacity. John 8S. Metcalf & Co. 
of Chicago have the contract, 


The Turner-Hudnut Co.’s elevator office at Eden, 
Mason County, Lll., was entered by burglars one 
night last month and the safe blown open and a con- 
siderable amount of cash taken. 


The Davis Elevator Co., Hast liynn, Ill., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $6,000. to deal in 
grain, seeds and farm implements. The incorpo- 
os are: J. H, Holmes, F. S. Davis and Harl M. 

avis. 


The Turner-Hudnut Grain Co. are putting up a large 
new building at Pekin, Ill., which will be occupied 
by their offices. This company is now engaged in 
digging out a slip about 150 feet square, where grain 
boats can tie up for unloading, much nearer to the 
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elevators. This will furnish better docks and at the 
same time the pneumatic unloading system wil 
work much more satisfactorily, 


The new grain elevator at Galya, Ill., is reported 
as having done a rushing business since opening this 
fall. During one day last month sixty-five wagon 
loads were waiting to be unloaded, ; 


A ear loader has been added to the equipment of 
the Schoonmaker, Eleyator at Reynolds, Hl. The 
editor of the local paper says it works so well that 
it will keep Sergeant Weaver 1ild mannered until 
spring. 

Bartlett, Frazier & Co. have made application to 
the Board of Trade to have their Calumet B Elevator 
made “regular.” This housé has a capacity of 1,250,- 
000 bushels. This will be only the second “regular” 
house at South Chicago. 


The Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. has sold to the Web- 
ster Mfg. Co., Chicago, a No. 00 Victor Corn Shelley, 
and to Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, a No. 35 
Barnard Special Grain Separator and a No. 1 Victor 
Corn Sheller and Cleaner. . 

The Chronicle of Dekalb, Ill., says: “Steward, 
that enterprising little grain center, is to have av- 
other elevator, making four for a town of about six- 
hundred inhabitants. Probably no other town in 
Tlinois can boast of a circumstance to equal this,” 


IOWA. 

Milo Doran is completing an elevator at Nichols, 
lowa. 

The grain elevator at Conroy, lowa, has been en- 
larged. 

I. F. Miller is putting up a grain elevator at Well- 
man, lowa. 

Al Edmund has a fine new grain elevator at Ja- 
maica, lowa. 


M. L. Smith 
Hlwell, Lowa. 


will at once build an elevator at 


Herman Riepe is building a 5,000-bushel elevator 
at Sperry, Iowa. 


Henry Lawbaugh has sold out his grain business 
at Stuart, Iowa. 


Wright & Munson, bankers, are building an ele- 
vator at Hills, lowa. 


Garrett Bros. have an elevator in process of con- 
struction at Letts, lowa. 


An elevator is being built at Evanston, lowa, by 
the JXansas City Grain Co. 


The Huntting Hlevator Co. is doubling the capac- 
ity of its elevator at Rudd, Iowa. 


Geo. Mann of Lake View, has bought White & 
Cline’s elevator at Anthon, Lowa. 


The new elevator at Galva, Iowa, with L. J. 
Lydle as manager, is taking in grain. 


The Great Western Elevator at Kingsville, Lowa, 
Was repaired and improved last month. 


Kyle & Son haye just completed a grain elevator 
near the Burlington depot at Coin, Lowa. 


BH. S. Jockheck will at once replace his burned 
elevator at Stockton, lowa, with a new one. 


Mickelwait & Young, grain dealers at Macedonia, 
Jowa, have incorporated as the Mickelwait & 
Young Co. 


The Spencer Grain Go. recently completed an 
elevator at Crippen, Iowa. Geo. Osgerby is the 
local manager. 


Cc. S. Lawbaugh is building at Madrid, Iowa, an 
18,000-bushel elevator, which will be operated by 
a gasoline engine. 


J. N. Keeney has closed down his grain house at 
Stratford, lowa, and is now looking after his grain 
business in Renwick. 


H. H. Smith has sold his grain business at Paton, 
Iowa, to a Mr. Williams of Stanhope, who takes 
possession December 1. 


The new Counselman Elevator at Des Moines, 
Towa. opened about a month ago, is reported to be 
well filled with oats already. 


The Farmers’ Exchange ©o., a coéperative con- 
cern, is building an elevator at Rudd, Iowa. They 
expect to take in grain by December 1. 


It is reported that Milmine, Bodman & Co. of 
Chicago will build a line of elevators along the 
Sibley extension of the Rock Island road from 
Gowrie. 

A. O. Bergeson is preparing to build an elevator 
on his farm near Graettinger, lowa. A gasoline en- 
gine will furnish power to run the elevator and for 
grinding feed. 


The Des Moines Elevator Co.’s new elevator at 
Des Moines, Iowa, was started up on October 28 for 
a trial run. It has capacity of 150,000 bushels and 
will also serve as a cleaning and transfer house for 


the company’s twenty-seven buying stations. The 
elevator is expected to have a handling capacity of 
twenty to thirty cars daily. 


The new elevator on the Great Western tracks 
at Dyersville, Lowa, is just completed. It is owned 
by the Northwestern Grain Co. and is run by a gaso- 
line engine. Peter Freymann is local manager. 


The Davenport Elevator Co., Dayenport, Iowa, 
will put in the foundation for its new elevator be- 
fore winter sets in. It will be located in the west- 
ern part of the city on land recently acquired by the 
company. 


SOUTHERN. 


The Farmers’ Grain & Feed Co., Lexington, Okla , 
is adding to its storage capacity. 


The Michigan Seed Co. has established a branch 
seed and bulb house at Orlando, Mla. 


The seed house of H. G. Hastings & Co. has been 
moved from Interlachen, Fla., to Atlanta, Ga. 


S. H. Bright has bought out the grain, hay and coa! 
business of P. A. Hooker & Co. 2t Kinston, N. C. 


The Terrell Milling Co., Terrell, Texas, will re- 
build its grain elevator, which was recently burned. 


Charles F. Hood of Chattanooga, Tenn., will build 
a grain warehouse, with the expectation of build- 
ing an elevator in connection later on, 


Chas. Orthwein’s Sons of St. Louis and Kansas 
City, are arranging to commence work soon on a 
250,000 bushel elevator at Fort Worth, Texas. 


J. S. Minor & Son of Louisville, Ky., have pur- 
chased of the Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. a No. 00 
Victor Corn Sheller and a No. 0 Barnard Single 
Screen Corn Cleaner, 


The firm of Lewis, Leonhardt & Co. has been 
formed at Knoxville, Tenn., to deal in grain and 
feed. It is composed of Samuel Lewis, O, D. Leon- 
hardt and J, S. Adcock. 


The Tom Bean Grain & Elevator Co. of Sherman, 
Texas, has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$5,000. The incorporators named are: W. R. Brents, 
W. O. Brackett and A, O. Brackett. 


I. W. Walters of Birmingham, Ala., proprietor of 
the Southern Grain & eed Co., recently moved into 
new and larger quarters. He does an extensive 
wholesale business in grain, hay and feedstuffs. 


The arrival at Galveston of Mr. Stewart, the ele- 
vator builder of St. Louis, and his wife, where they 
are said to have taken up winter quarters, has led 
to the belief on the part of some that a large ele- 
vator will be built in Galveston this winter. Th: 
building of a 2,000,000-bushel elevator there has been 
talked of for some time. 


Wm. E. Winn of Nashville, Tenn., advises us 
that he has been awarded the contract for building 
the fireproof steel grain elevator at West Nash- 
ville for the Steel Elevator and Storage Co. which 
was recently organized at Atlanta, Ga., and of 
which Mr. Geo. W. Brooke is president. The ele- 
vator will have a storage capacity of 800,000. bush- 
els, with a transfer capacity -of 120 cars per day. 


EASTERN. 
Work is in progress on a good sized grain eleva- 
tor at Harrisburg, Pa. 
Lay & Dibble of Ionia have leased Isaa¢ Norton’s 
grain elevator at Holcomb, N. Y. 


C. N. Rust has sold his grain and feed business at 
Granby, Mass., to Davis & Bell. 


Wim. Hoodmacher of Wind Gap, Pa., has added 
a coal yard to his grain and flour business. 


The Meadville Distilling Company is building a 
10,000-bushel grain elevator at Vallonia, Pa. 


Adam Scott, wholesale dealer in grain and gro- 
ceries at Amesbury, Mass., made an assignment 
recently. 

The Husted Milling & Elevator Co. of Buffalo, 
N. Y., will erect several steel tanks for the storage 
of grain. 

Redfield Phillips has gone into partnership with 
W. O: Lowe in the grain and feed business at 
Montpelier, Vt. 


The Ellicott Warehousing Co. of Buffalo, N. Y., 
has been incorporated to deal in grain, flour, ete. 
Capital, $5,000. 


The Daniels Mill Co., Hartford, Conn., are build- 
ing a grain elevator, 40x70 feet, four stories high, 
and containing twenty-four bins. 


H. G. & G. D. Meserve & Co. have added a 
bucket elevator to the equipment of their grain 
warehouse at Hasthampton, Mass. 


Oscar J. Morse’s grain business at Woonsocket, 
R. I.. has grown so that changes in the management 
of the business have been made. Walter A. 
Mowry, the bookkeeper, has been made manager, 


while Mr. Morse will look after the general affairs 
of the business in the way of buying, ete. 


The Mountain City Milling Co. has succeeded the 
Farmers’ Elevator Co. and purchased the Frederick 
City Milling Co.’s mill and elevator at Frederick, 
Md. 


Peter Pion and his sons of Thompsonville, Conn., 
will engage in the grain business. They have pur- 
chased Mr. Rogers’ business on South Bridge 
Street. 


The Scott & Paine Co. of Portland, Me., has been 
organized with a capital stock of $40,000 to con- 
duct a grain and hay business. Harry B. Russ of 
Portland is president. 


Mark H. Thompson & Co. of New York have 
incorporated to deal in hay, straw, grain and feed. 
Capital, $10,000. Adah HE. Thompson of East 
Orange, N. J., is one of the directors. 


Cyrus Romberger of Lykens, Pa., has improved 
his grain warehouse so that it is an up-to-date 
affair. It is furnished with a receiving sink, bucket 
elevators, distributing spout, bins and scales that 
make the handling of the grain speedy and economi- 
eal. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad is spending be- 
‘ween two and three million dollars in improve- 
ments on its yards and water front property at 
Newport News, Va., giving it what is undoubtedly 
the finest terminal in the world. They have 50 
niles of tracks in their yards, eight piers and one 
large elevator, with a capacity of 1,750,000 bushels. 
Work is in progress on two more piers, and a mill- 


ion-bushel elevator. Each pier is designed and 
equipped for a special purpose. 
WISCONSIN AND MINNESOTA. 
Work is being pushed on the addition to the 


Cargill Elevator at Green Bay, Wis. 


The Eagle Roller Mill Co.'s new 30,000-bushel ele- 
vator at Hanska, Minn., is completed. 


W. B. Curtis is now doing business in his new 
grain warehouse at Shell Lake, Wis. 

The Farmers’ Hlevator Co. of Faribault, Minn., 
contemplate the erection of a flour mill. 


A. ©. Burmeister has just comopletied a 25,000- 
bushel elevator at Redwood Falis, Minn. 


The Hmpire Elevator Co. of Minneapolis is build- 
ing a 30,000-bushel elevator at Miles, Minn. 


The.car famine this fall led C. S. Howard to put 
up a 36-foot addition to his elevator at Edgerton, 
Minn. 

The Farmers’ Elevator at Stewart, Minn., in- 
stalled a new dump scale this fall of four tons’ 
capacity. 

The St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator Co. are build- 
ing a brick engine house for their elevator at I<itt- 
son, Minn. 

Dump seales have been irstalled in Bingham 
3ros’. eleyator at Redwood Falls, Minn., managed 
by Arthur P. Goudy. 

Wilkinson Bros. will at once build an elevator 
on the site of the one recently destroyed by fire 


at Albert Lea, Minn. 
J. ©. Geraghty of Rosemount, Minn., has pur- 
chased of the Strong & Northway Mfg. Co. a new 


feed mill for his elevator. 


Postmaster J. M. Johnson of Ghandler, Miun., is 
authority for the statement that that town affords 
a good location for a grain elevator. 


An eleyator, 26x60 feet, is being built at Little 
Falls, Minn., by the Minnesota Milling Co. It will 
be operated by a small gasoline engine. 


Wilkinson Bros. of Albert Lea will build a ware- 
house and engage in the grain business at the new 
town of Kiester, Faribault County, Minnesota. 


The Geo. ©. Bagley Elevator Co. will biild an 
elevator at Minneapolis to cost about $25,000. It 
will be located at Twenty-ninth Street and Tenth 
Avenue South, 


Blevator C, at Winona, Minn., owned by the Min- 
nesota Hlevator Co., is now handling the products 
of the Bay State Mill, and exchanging flour, bran 
and shorts for wheat. 


The Great Lakes Elevator & Warehouse Co. has 
been incorporated at Milwaukee to operate the ele- 
vators of the American Malting Co. This involves 
only a nominal change of ownership. 


It is reported from Luverne, Minn., that the busi- 
ness men claim there is no competition in grain 
buying there, and as a remedy they propose to 
build an elevator of some 50,000 bushels’ canacity. 


Geo. H. Featherstone of Janesville, Wis., put his 
new elevator in operation on October 28. The build- 
ing is 24x32 feet, with a stone basement, and is 
covered with sheet iron, It has nine bins, with a 
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total capacity of 18,500 bushels. The machinery 


is run by a 20-horse power motor. 


Peter Jacobs is putting up a brick building at 
Kenosha, Wis., to be used as a grain warehouse. 


The Milwaukee Blevator Co. has its new elevator 
at Clinton, Wis., completed. It has an up-to-date 
equipment and is operated by a gasoline engine. 


Christiansen & Henderson of Madelia, Minn., 
have installed a feed mill outfit in their new eleva- 
tor at Truman, Minn. This outfit was furnished 
by the Strong & Northway Mfg. Co. 

The Red Lake Falls Milling Co., Red Lake Falls, 
Minn., have installed feed mill outfits in their ele- 
vators at Benoit and St. Vincent. These outfits 
were purchased of the Strong & Northway Mfg. 
Co. \ 


The Minnesota Elevator Co. of Winona has let 
the contract for four elevators to be located at 
Wanda, Wadasso, Okawa and Vesta. These are 
located on the branch line being completed north 
from Sanborn. 


The Minnesota Elevator Co. of Winona, Minn., 
will at once build elevators at the new Minnesota 
towns of Marna, Frost, Bricelyn und Niester. 
They will be of crib construction and operated by 
gasoline engines. 


The New London Milling Co., New London, 
Minn., is building a grain elevator at a new town 
near Willmar. The Strong & Northway. Mfg. Co. 
has the contract for the complete machinery outfit, 
which includes a feed mill plant. 


Helvig, Robertson & Co. inform us that they hay 
sold their elevator at Ronneby, Minn., to the Car 
gill Elevator Co. Mr. G. O. Helvig is now locate 
at Milan, Minn., where Ed. Danielson & Co. of Daw 
son have opened up a new 25,000-bushel elevator. 


The Minnesota Elevator Company of Winona 
has completed the erection of nine elevators on the 
extension of the Chicago & Northwestern road from 
Sanborn, Minn., to Burt, Ia. The company will 
erect four more elevators on the branch line north 
of Sanborn. 

A. test of the Rumanian system of grain storage 
is being made by the Peavey Elevator people of 
Minneapolis. A concrete cell for this purpose has 
been built at the Empire Hlevator, near St. Louis 
Park, where the advantages claimed for this style 
of construction will be carefully studied. 


THE DAKOTAS. 

W. W. Archer recently completed a new elevator 
at Finley, N. D. 

Michael Wollman has completed his new elevator 
at Scotland, 8. D. 

The Imuaerial Elevator 
new house at Knox, N. D. 

T. J. Walter is remodeling 
Canton, 8. D., into an elevator. 


Co. has completed its 


Lis warehouse at 
The Farmers’ Elevator. at Humboldt, S. D., was 
completed and put in operation last month. 


The Madison Milling Company’s new elevator at 
Baltic, S. D., is in charge of John O. Nyhus as 
buyer. 

M. ©. Garner of Bathgate, N. D., has just bullt 
an-.elevator adjoining his old warehouse. This is 
the seventh eleyator in that town. 


The St. Anthony Elevator at Keith, a new siding 
west of Crary, N. D., has been completed and 
opened for business with A. J. Keiffer in charge. 


At Egan, 8S. D., the delivery of grain at the ele- 
vators has had to be stopped.on several occasions 
owing to the scarcity of cars for emptying the 
houses. 

After due investigation of the railroad company’s 
refusal to grant A, H. Betts an elevator site on the 
sidetrack at Fulton, 8S. D., the railroad comiiis- 
sioners have commenced condemnatory proceedings 
to secure the site. Similar action has been taken 
upon the application of Lanphere & Sons at Can- 


ova, S. D. 
WESTERN. 
The Orondo Shipping Co. has opened a grain 


office at Waterville, Wash. 

H. P. Stice has succeeded Stice & Burtt in the 
grain business at Red Bluff, Cal. 

The Tacoma Grain Co. has built a 50-foot addi- 
tion to its grain warehouse at Pullman, Wash. 

Girsen & HWyre, grain brokers of San Francisco, 
opened a branch office in Portland, Ore., this fall. 

The Puget Sound Flouring Mill at Tacoma, Wask., 
is having steel tanks erected for the storage of 
grain. 

The Alfalfa Land and Cattle Co. of Fowler, Colo., 
has purchased from the Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. 


a No. 0 Willford Three-roller Mill, shafting, belt, | by the Missouri & Kansas Grain Co., of which 


pulleys, ete. 


It is estimated that about 75 per cent of the new 
wheat crop is already in warehouses at Pullman, 
Wash. 


All the grain warehouses at Pleasanton, Cal., are 
reported full 10 overflowing. Mr. Hall is enlarg- 
ing his warehouse very materially. 


Miller & Miller of Salt Lake City, Utah, nave 
sold out their coal business, which they have been 
handling in connection with their grain business. 


H. M. Hansen has built another grain warehouse 
at Wilbur, Wash. It is 125 feet long and in width 
ranges from 30 feet at one end to 70 at the other. 


The Columbia Grain Co., recently organized by 
farmers, are building warehouses on the Columbia 
at Orondo, Bray’s Landing and Chelan Falls, 
Wash. 

Balfour, Guthrie & Co. of San Francisco are 
building slips, warehouses, ete., at Oakland, Cai., 
which, when completed, will give them berths for 
four to six large vessels. 
will be completed by April next. A contract for 
the warehouse has been let for $34,449. 


The railroad and other water front property in 
West Seattle, Wash., including a large grain ele- 
yator, has been sold by the Seattle Terminal Riail- 
way & Elevator Oo. to the Seattle & San Francisco 
Railway & Navigation Co. The property trans- 
ferred is said 1o be worth more than $500,000. 


President Mellen of the Northern Pacific Railway 
visited Tacoma a fortnight ago. In an interview 
he stated that his company would utilize the addi- 
tional wharf property just purchased for the eree- 
tion of grain warehouses or elevators to accommo- 
date the increasing export grain trade. Consider- 
able bulking, pier building and dredging wilf be 
required to put the property in shape. 


MISSOURI, KANSAS AND NEBRASKA. 


Wm. Heller is completing an elevator at Dixon, 
Mo. : 

A new elevator is being completed at German- 
town, Kan. = 

Kopp & Moore are building an elevator at Har- 
veyville, Kan. 

It is reported that a fourth elevator is to be uilt 
at Circleville, Kan. 

Morrow & Bowers are completing their new +le- 
vator at Mayetta, Kan. 

A. T. Rodgers has improved and enlarged his 
elevator at Beloit, Kan. 

George Armstrong contemplates building an ele- 
vator at Brownville, Neb. 


S. L. Whiting has completed an addition to his 
elevator at Bartlett, Kan. 


An elevator is being built at Loomis, Neb., in 
connection with the mill there. 


J. P. Wedel & Co., Moundridge, Kan., have sold 
their grain business to Eyman Bros. 


The Updike Grain Co. of Omaha is building a 
10,000-bushel elevator at Wahoo, Neb. 


An elevator will be built at Larkin, Kan., by the 
Peavey Elevator Co. of Kansas City. 


The St. Louis Hlevator, the oldest in that city, 
was reopened for business last month. 


J. P. Gibbons & Co. of Kearney, Neb., have their 
30,000-bushel elevator ready for business. 


J. A. Connor has sold a half interest in his ele- 
vyator at Humphrey, Neb., to S. T. James. 


A 25,000-bushel elevator is being completed at 
Sedalia, Mo., by the Misenmeier Milling Co. 


It is said that 100,000 bushels of oats have been 
bought and stored in bins at Arborvyille, Neb. 


S. R. Washer of Atchison, Kan., has put a com- 
plete new equipment of machinery in his elevator. 


The rush of grain this fall at the various Topeka 
elevators is said to never have been so great be- 
fore. 

The Midland Elevator Co. have been making ex- 
tensive improvements to their plant at Bennington, 
Kan, 


i. B. Quimby has put up corn cribs at Parker- 
ville, Kan., and N. Dilly is buying corn for him 
there. 


An elevator will be built at Blue Rapids, Kan., 
in connection with the new mill that is going up 
there. 


The Sidnam Grain Co. have put up extensive corn 
eribs at Brunswick, Neb., in addition to their new 
elevator. 


It is said that a 25,000-bushel elevator with corn 
sheller and feed mill will be built at Neosho, Mo., 


It is expected that they - 


A. L. Brannock is local manager. 


Honnell & Peterson of Everest, Kan., recencly 
sold their grain business to R. Baker of Jewell City. 


The Ferguson BHlevator at Harvard, Neb., now 
being operated by Littler & Sloat, has been con- 
siderably enlarged. 


The Central Granaries Co., Holdrege, Neb., has 
purchased a No. 8 Cornwall Corn Cleaner from the 
Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. 


P. S. Heacock, Falls City, Neb., has installed 
No. 2 Victor Corn Sheller and a No. 8 Barnard & 
Leas Double Screen Corn Cleaner. 


Wm. Heller Jr. of Dixon, Mo., is building an 
elevator in connection with his mill there, to take 
the place of the one destroyed by fire. 


Henry Williams is putting up a 10,000-bushei ele- 
vator on his ranch northwest of Smith Center, Kan. 
It will be operated by a gasoline engine. 


The Great Western Mfg. Co., Leavenworth, Kan., 
was a recent purchaser.of three Cornwall Corn 
Cleaners from the Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. 


J. W. Bailey and L. L. Coryell of Brock, Neb., 
have both improved their elevators to enable them 
to handle the mammoth corn crop in good shape. 


Turner & Brenner of Minneapolis have purchased 
elevators at Arlington, Washington, Beaver Cross- 
ing, Kennard and Ceresco, Neb., on the Elkhorn 
Road. 


The Omaha Elevator Co. is rushing work on a 
20,000-bushel elevator at Fremont, Neb. <A brick 
house is being built which will contain the office, 
engine and scales. 


CANADA. 


Lanig & Co. have bought out the grain business 
of J. J. Clysdale at Brigden, Ont. 


The Calgary Milling Co., Calgary, N. W. T., are 
now doing business through their large new ele- 
vator. 


J. P. Graves & Son have sold their grain business 
at Boissevain, Man., to John McAllister and Rob- 
ert McCausland. 


Bready, Love & Tryon are completing an eleva- 
tor on the Northern Pacific spur, nine miles from 
Portage Ja Prairie, Man. 

A margin of five cents per bushel will hereafter 
be demanded by Winnipeg grain concerns on trans- 
actions for future delivery. : 

The crop in the vicinity of Lacombe, Alberta, is 
estimated at 200,000 bushels, SO per cent of which 
is oats and 10 per cent barley, the balance being 
wheat. 


John Dalzell has built an elevator at High Bluff, 
Man., to replace the one burned last fall. Grain 
has been coming to that. market at a lively rate 
this fall. 


La Compagnie d’Elevateur et de Moulin a Farine 
de Morinville is the name of an elevator and mill- 
ing company organized at Morinville, N. W. 'T., 
with a capital stock of $15,000. 


__ OUR CALLERS 


We have received calls fiom the following gentlemen 
joenty connector with the grain and eleyator interests, 
he month: 


rom- 
uring 


L. G. Vincent, Odell, Til. 

J. B. Wilson, Milford, Il. 

A. J. Wehrle, Eaton, Ohio. 

E. P. Burlingame, Guthrie, Okla. } 
ee M. Taggert, of J. H. Taggert & Son, Winona, 
- i F. Snow, of C. O. Bartlett & Co., Cleveland, 

hio. 

Charles Hammond, of Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver 
Creek, N. Y. - 

H. G. Thayer, vice-president Bourbon Elevator & 
Milling Co., Bourbon, Ind. 

E. J. Smiley, secretary Kansas Grain Dealery’ 
Association, Concordia, Kan. 

G. D. Ellinger, secretary and treasurer Bourbon 
Elevator & Milling Co., Bourbon, Ind. 


The annual report of the Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce for the fiscal year ended September 30 
shows the following grain receipts for the year: 
Wheat, 92,645,720 bushels; corn, 7,989,560 bushels; 
oats, 12,617,290 bushels; barley, 1,851,840 bushels; 
rye, 991,750 bushels; flax, 3,206,640 pounds; total, 
119,302,800 bushels. Flour, production, 15,318,415 
barrels; shipments, 14,401,910 barrels; exports, 
4,593,140 barrels. The receipts of oats and barley 
were exceeded by those of 1896 only. Receipts of 
all other grains and seeds were greater this year 
than ever before. The flour production exceeded 
ee of any previous year by nearly 2,000,000 bavr- 
rels, ; 
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eC, e 
SHtres - Casualties 


The engine house of the elevator at Hardy, Nel.., 
was wrecked by a windstorm last month. 


Albert Steel lost his elevator at Burwick, Kan., 
recently, by fire. Loss, $1,500; insurance, $700. 


On October 16 the elevator and feed mill of W. 
Ei. Cole at Monroe, Neb., was destroyed by fire. 


The establishment of the Western Grain Co, at 
Wort Smith, Ark., was damaged by fire recently. 


The Crowell Grain & Lumber Co. at Lindsay, 
Neb., lost their new elevator and considerable geain 
by fire on the night of October 12. 


J. B. Dover, dealer in hay and grain at Lowell, 
Mass., suffered a loss of $2,000 in a fire at that 
place on October 22. He was insured. 


F. E. McCoy’s elevator at Bethany, LL, was 
overloaded with corn, and one day last month it 
burst open and let a considerable quantity run 
onto the ground. 


The Newbern Grain Co.’s elevator at Newbern, 
Tenn., on the night of November 1 was destroyed by 
fire. It was insured, but not for a sufficient amount 
to cover the total loss. 


The boiler at Smart’s Elevator, Spencer, lowa, 
blew up on October 19 and wrecked the power 
plant and engine house. No one happened to be 
around to get killed or injured. 


John Crowe, of the flour and feed firm of Crowe 
& Rueckert, Dunkirk, N. Y., lost his left hand re- 
cently by having it drawn itto a corn sheller through 
the catching of his coat sleeve. 


The Graif Milling Co.’s elevator at Lake Crystal, 
Minn., was destroyed by fire on October 15. It con- 
tained 10,000 bushels of wheat, which alone was 
partially covered by insurance. 

Hunter Bros.’ large hay and grain warehouse at 
Shreveport, La., was destroyed by fire on October 
16. The stock was valued at $10,000. The total 
loss is well covered by insurance. 


On November 2 the grain elevator and contents at 
Fancy Prairie, Logan County, Ill, was destroyed by 
fire. It was the property of Z W. Graff of Middte- 
town, who was at least partially insured. 


The Cameron Hievator at Rhome, Texas, was 
burned last month, together with 7,500 bushels of 
wheat, a car containing 500 bushels of wheat and 
about 3,000 bushels of oats stacked near by. 


Allan Smith’s mill, with elevator attached, was 
burned at Boone, Iowa, on October 17.. C. T. Ballou 
had 10,000 bushels of corn in the elevator and the 
Doud-Rogers Milling Co. 2,000 bushels of wheat. 


Fire broke out in the hay department of the Ayer 
Grain Co.’s establishment at Springfield, Mo., one 
eyening recently, but was promptiy extinguished by 
the fire department before much damage was done. 


The Star Elevator at Toledo, Ohio, burned on 
the night of October 22. It contained 8,000 bushels 
of wheat, 3,000 bushels of oats, 200 bags of beans 
and some other grain. Loss fully covered by in- 
surance. 


The plant of the Wisconsin Milling Co., Milwau- 
kee, an adjunct of the Pabst Brewing Co., consist- 
ing of a corn mill and an eleyator, was burned on 
October 27. The loss is placed at $100,000, largely 
eoyered by insurance. 

E. S. Jockheck’s elevator at Stockton, lowa, 
burned on the afternoon of October 9. Tue fire is 
said to have started in the engive room. It <le- 


stroyed a corn crib and other adjoining property 


to the value of $12,000. 


H. R. Joy, Odell. Neb., lost his grain elevator by 
fire on the evening of October 19. The fire origin- 
ated in the engine room. The elevator contained 
12,000 bushels of corn and 8,000 bushels of oats. 
Loss about $10,000, partially insured. 


Hon. N. P. Rasmussen’s new eleyator at Dazey, 
N. D., was burned about midnight on October 27. 
The building cost about $5,000 and contained about 
10,000 bushels of wheat and 1,500 bushels of flax, 
There was $11,000 insurance on ihe elevator and its 
contents, 


The Monroe Grain Co.’s elevator at Monroe, Neb., 
was burned about 1 a. m. on October 10. It con- 
tained 4,500 bushels of oats, 1,400 bushels of wheat, 
and considerable rye and barley. The building 
was valued at $1,700. There was $2,700 insur- 
ance on elevator and grain. The company will re- 
build at once. 


Geo. Chamberlain’s elevator at East Liberty, Ohio, 
was damaged to the extent of about $500 by fire 
and water, on the night of October 11. The fire 
originated from a hot box on a shaft or in the ele- 
vators. It was put out by a bucket brigade. Some 
newspaper reports of this fire were so highly exag- 


gerated as to be amusing to those acquainted with 
the facts. 


A blaze in the engine room of the Santa Ie Ele- 
vator at Galesburg, Ill., one night last month, was 
extinguished with a loss of only about $25. The 
elevator is operated by ©. A. Johnson. The fire 
is thought to have originated from a spark falling 
in a cob pile outside the engine room. 


W. S. Otto’s elevator and feed mill at Wapello, 
Ia., were burned on Oct. 20, About 5,000 bushels of 
grain and a carload of flour were in store. A small 
portion of the grain was saved by opening the 
spouts and allowing the grain to run out on either 
side of the building. The loss is placed at $8,600, 
with $5,000 insurance. 


J. lL, Gwynn, of Gwynn & Co., grain dealers at 
Imogene, Iowa, had his hands severely burned re- 
cently. He had been working about the gasoline 
engine and to remove the grease from his hates 
he washed them in gasoline. He then lit a match 
to start the engine, when the gasoline on his hands 
ignited, with the above result. 


The New England Elevator at Forty-ninth Street 
and Homan Avenue, Chicago, was burned early 
on the morning of October 19. It was owned by 
Lasier & Hooper and used by the Grand Trunk 
Railway as a transfer and cleaning house. It con- 
tained some 20,000 bushels of wheat at the time of 
the fire. The total loss is said to be $100,000. The 
day before the fire, employes detected the odor of 
burning material, but were unable to locate any 
fire. It is supposed that the fire originated in the 
the grain, where it smoldered for some time before 
breaking out. 


(I BYTUARY 


Herman Erlanger, of the grain firm of Erlanger 
& Galinger of San Francisco, Cal., died recently. 


B. B. Niles, a wealthy grain buyer of Topeka, 
Kan., died of apoplexy while riding in his buggy 
one day last month. 


Ervin Monroe Thoman, a well-known crop statis- 
tician, died of consumption in New York City on No- 
vember 4, aged 84 years, 


James B. Peabody, aged 65 years, and for 32 
years a member of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
died of paralysis on October 14. 


William S. Ward of Statesville, N. C., died last 
month, aged 42 years. He was a member of the 
grain firm of J. L. Cowan & Co. 


Sands Helme Tish died in New York recently, 
aged 78 years. Prior to 1869 he was engaged in the 
grain commission business in Chicago. 


Martin R, Smyth, barley buyer for Rosenbaum 
Bros., Chicago, committed suicide on November 3. 
He had been sick fer a few days, but no sufficient 
reason for the act is known. 


Albert Marlatt, 62 years old and a leading miller 
and grain dealer of Covington, Ind., died October 26 
as a result of an injury to one of his hands by a 
corn sheller some three weeks before. 


Richard W. Stroud died suddenly of heart failure 
on October 24, at his home in Upper Alton, Il. Mr. 
Stroud conducted a grain business at Kane for the 
past twelve years, in which he was very successful. 


M. L. McNally, a traveling salesman for the AlI- 
bert Dickinson Seed Co., Chicago, and 50 years 
of age, was found on the railroad tracks near 
the office in an injured and unconscious condition. 
He died the next day, October 27, at the Cook 
County Hospital. 


Richard B. Gooding, aged 70 years, died at the 
asylum at Kalamazoo, last month. The remains 
were interred at Gooding, Mich., which place was 
named after him. He was a pioneer of Kent 
County and was for many years engaged in the 
grain and elevator business. 


Col, Alexander Applegarth died in Baltimore, 
Md., on October 10, aged 89 years. At the time 
of his death he was the oldest living member of 
the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce. He was for 
many years prominently identified with the grain 
trade and became a member of the old Corn and 
Flour Exchange when it was organized. 


Joseph Harris, aged 64 years, died in Toronto, 
Canada, on Noyember 1. Mr, Harris, owing to ill 
health, recently resigned as president of the Winni- 
peg Grain Exchange. In 1890 he gave up his posi- 
tion as grain inspector in Toronto, which he had 
held for twenty years, and engaged in the grain 
business in Winnipeg. At the time of his death he 
was vice-president of the Dominion Blevator Co, 
Immediately on receiving word of his death Mr. W. 
L. Parrish, president of the Grain Exchange, called 


a full meeting when a resolution was passed to con- 
vey by telegram to Mr. Harris’ family their heartfelt 
condolence, 


GOMMISSION 


The Ventura Codperative Co. and M. J. Ely & Co., 
grain commission merchants at Ventura, Cal., have 
consolidated. 


Hurd & Calhoun haye opened a commission es- 
tablishment in Seattle, Waish., for handling grain, 
hay, feed, ete. 


Carrington, Hannah & Co. of Chicago have 
opened an office in New Orleans with H. W. Hudson 
of Chicago in charge. 


H. B. Perrine has opened an office at Galveston as 
the representative of the Richardson Go. of WUhi- 
cago and Kansas City. 


The McCaull-Webster Grain Co. of Minneanolis 
has opened a branch office at Duluth, in charge of 
A. F. Frattinger of Minneapolis. 


The Gordon-Brunswig Commission Co. of St. Jo- 
seph, Mo., has been incorporated with a capital of 
$10,000 to buy and sell grain and stock on commis- 
sion, 


The H. J. Light Grain Co. of Kansas City, Mo., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,- 
000, by Harry J. Light, M. C. Harmen and ‘tf’. J. 
Williams. 


Purse, Duffie & Quinn have opened an office in 
the Chamber of Commerce building at Detroit, 
Mich., and will do a grain commission and real 
estate business. 


Charles J. Christie has opened an office in the 
Chamber of Commerce Building at Cincinnati, and 
will do a strictly commission business in grain, 
stocks and provisions. j ’ 


I. L. Corse & Co. of Minneapolis have incorpo- 
rated with a capital of $25,000, to do a grain com- 
mission business. The incorporators are Irving L. 
Corse, Wm. C. Sholes and Susan E. Corse. 


The partnership operating in grain at Duluth 
as the C. E. Judd Co. has been dissolved. The busi- 
ness will be continued, however, by Chas. 11. Thorn- 
ton, the junior member of the late company. 


The J. H. Teasdale Commission Co. of St. Louis 
has engaged the services of John Hundley, for- 
merly in charge of the grain export business for 
E. B. White, and will do an exporting business. 


The Brinkman-Reinertson Grain Co. of Kansas 
City, Mo., has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $25,000 by Geo. L. Brinkman, Andrew R. 
Reinertson, Thomas N. Quade and John P. Pres- 
eott. 


The McVicker Grain Co., which was recently in- 
corporated, has opened an office in the Corn Ex- 
change at Minneapolis for the transaction of a 
general commission business in grain, provisions 
and stocks. 


O. T. Hulburd & Co, of Chicago have incorporated 
with a capital stock of $50,000, to do a general 
commission business in grain and provisions. The 
incorporators are Oscar T. Hulburd, John Gillies 
and Chas. J. Northrup. 


Arthur Truesdell has opened an office at lHre-- 
mont, Neb., and announces that he will do a gen- 
eral grain and provision commission business, hay- 
ing direct wire communication with the Weare 
Commission Co, at Chicago. 


The recent filing of a bankruptcy petition in the 
United States Court at Chicago by Dennis B, Sib- 
ley, president of the Sibley Elevator Co., scheduling 
liabilities of $275,890, with no assets, recalled a 
failure of January, 1893, in which many Chicago 
grain firms were large losers. 


The Medical Record, published at 51 Fifth avenue, 
New York, has for years been the leading organ 
of the medical profession in America, and has 
gained a world-wide reputation, as the recognized 
medium of intercommunication between the profes- 
sion throughout the world. It is intended to be in 
every respect a medical newspaper, and contains 
among its original articles many of the most im- 
portant contributions to medical literature. The 
busy practitioner will find among the therapeutic 
hints and in the clinical department a large fund 
of practical matter, carefully condensed and ex- 
ceedingly interesting. Medical news from all parts 
of the world is supplied through special correspond- 
ents, by mail and telegraph; new publications and 
inventions are reviewed and described; in the ed- 
itorial department matters of current interest are 
discussed in a manner which has established the 
Medical Record in the estimation of the whole pro- 
fession as a thoroughly independent journal and 
the most influential publication of its class. 
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CROP REPORTS 


A larger acreage than eyer before has been pre- 
pared for sowing in Washington and much of the 
fall wheat has been put in. 


It is estimated that the acreage planted to wheat, 
oats and rye in Georgia will be greater this year 
than in the past twenty years, 


Snow’s final estimate of the corn crop this year 
is for a yield of 2,200,000,000 bushels based on an 
acreage of 84,000,000, an average yield of 26 bushels 
per acre. 

Southwest Kansas has had plenty of rain recently 
and the crop will go into winter in good shape. In 
some sections it is reported that the army worm 
is doing considerable damage. 


Reports from nearly all the winier wheat sections 
in the early part of November were indicative that 
the plant would go into the winter season with a 
sufficient supply of moisture and fair to good stand. 


It is not expected, that the corn crop of the great 
corn belt of the state of Illinois will be more than 
SO per cent of an average crop. Great damage was 
done by the frost and freeze of the last of October. 
Late corn was soft and sappy and will be fit only for 
feeding purposes. 


From reports received from fifty-one counties in 
Nebraska, Labor Commissioner Kent has completed 
an estimate of the size of the different grain crops 
in the state for 1899, as follows: Wheat, 30,545,880 


bushels, against 26,690,552 bushels last year; rye, 
3,241,344 bushels, against 8,117,447 bushels; corn, 
192,900,185 bushels, against 170,153,117 bushels; oats, 


27,335,491 bushels, against 36,845,728 bushels. 


The Michigan crop report, issued by the secretary 
of state November 8, says that, while the weather in 
October was exceptionally fine, it was too warm 
and dry for wheat to make much growth, The con- 
dition of wheat on ground is estimated at 87 per cent 
as compared with the average. Early sown wheat 
which made a fairly good growth was injured by the 
Hessian fly. Many correspondents report this pest 
the most troublesome in years. The late sown wheat 
is in better condition. 


inal returns of estimated rate of corn yield per 
acre by counties, to the Orange Judd Farmer, made 
at a date when sufficient progress has been made 
with husking to furnish a basis for reasonable ac- 
curacy, Show a rate of yield slightly larger than was 
anticipated a month ago. The average yield for the 
whole crop is placed at 26.4 bushels, against 23.2 
bushels last year, making the total crop, on the basis 
of an area of 88,677,000 acres, 2,207,473,000 bushels. 
Last year at this time the crop of 1898 was estimated 
at 1,868,120,000 bushels. 


According to the report of the Ohio department 
of agriculture November 1, the area of wheat sown 
last fall was 3,080,853 acres, a decrease of 4 per cent 
as compared with 1898. This is partially accounted 
for by the dry weather, but the plant-is securing 
good root, and the fields have a fair stand. The 
estimated area for the harvest of 1900 is 2,915,260 


and conditions indicate a crop of 87 per cent. The 
corm crop, as compared with the average, indicates 


&8 per cent. The following is the per cent indicated: 
Barley, 88; buckwheat, 72; rye, 91; clover seed, 62. 


(2; 

KENTUCKY CROP REPORT—The close of Oc- 
tober saw practically the entire wheat crop seedec. 
The contemplated acreage is estimated at 101 as 
compared with the acreage of 1898, 98 per cent of 
which was seeded prior to November 1. This is, in 
striking contrast with the same date of 1898, whea 
fully 80 per cent of the acreage remained to be 
sown. The western section reports the acreage same 
as last year, the increase being in the central sec- 
tion. The southeastern section, where compara- 
tively little wheat is grown, is not included in the 
estimate of acreage and condition of the wheat crop. 
The condition compared with average year is 97. 
For the past three years the condition on November 
1 has been as follows: 1898, 96; 1897, 62; 1896, 96 
In the western section the condition is 97, while for 
the central section it is 99. The soil was in most 
excellent condition for seeding, and generally there 
was sufficient moisture to permit rapid and perfect 
germination, As a result the stand is good and the 
plant vigorous. 


GOVERNMENT REPORT, November 10.—The 
November report of the statistician of the depart- 
ment of agriculture gives 25.2 bushels as the average 
yield per acre of corn, according to the preliminary 
returns of the department’s correspondents. The 
preliminary estimate last year was 24.8 bushels, and 
the mean of the preliminary estimates of the last 
ten years 24 bushels. The indicated yield per acre 
in the principal corn states is as follows: Pennsy1- 
vania, 81; Ohio, 34; Indiana, 37; Illinois, 35; Lowa, 
31; Missouri, 25; Kansas, 29, and Nebraska, Patt 
bushels. The preliminary estimate of the average 
f ield of buckwheat is 17.2 bushels per acre, against 

7.8 bushels last year. The estimated average yield 


- hay is 1.85 tons per acre, as compared with 1.55 


tons last year, and 1.27 tons the mean of the prelim- 
inary averages of the last ten years. The usual 
report on the wheat crop will probably be made 
on December 10, by which time the department will 
be in possession of the results of a special investiga- 
tion now being made in the principal wheat states. 


Ware & Leland of Chicago in a crop summary, 
issued November 8, based on correspondents from 
the seven important corn Says states, place the 
probable crop for Iowa at 225,000,000 bushels, with 
yield at an average of about 35 bushels per acre 
The estimate is based upon 400 replies received fro: n 
all parts of the state. Some sections report a fairly 
large amount of old corn left, but held by rich farm- 
ers or eribbers and not liable to move soon, Irom 
3850 replies received from Illinois, the crop is esti- 
mated at 200,000,000 bushels. V'ractically no old 
corn is left in the state. Over 250 replies were re- 
ceived from Indiana and Ohio, showing that the 
crop will turn out something better than in the West- 
ern states. Only a small amount of old corn is left 
and farmers are selling new corn freely. Northern 
Missouri sent 100 replies, showing a fairly good 
crop. The entire state will probably give 160,000,000 
bushels. From Kansas and Nebraska 400 corre- 
spondents showed that the yield is turning out fully 
15 to 20 bushels less than was expected. Consider- 
able old corn is still left in some sections of the 
state. A fair estimate for the two states seems to 
be about 450,000,000 bushels. 


Court Decisions 


[Prepared especially for the “American Elevator and 
gma Trade” by J. L. Rosenberger, LL. B., of the Chicago 
ar. 


Title to Grain Raised by Tenant. 


The title and interest of a tenant in grain pro- 
duced by him upon land cultivated under a written 
lease from the owner of the land, which has not 
been abrogated or suspended, the Supreme Court 
of North Dakota says, is to be determined by the 
terms of such lease. And the court holds (Clenden- 
ing against Hawk, 79 Northwestern Reporter, 
878) that when such tenant, during the life cf 
the lease, enters into a written contract with a 
third person, who assumes to act therein as agent 
for the owner but is not so in fact, whereby the 
tenant is to receive a fixed compensation in money, 


instead of a share of the crop, such contract, not 
being authorized or ratified by the landlord, does 
not alter or supersede. the original lease. 


Trausfer of Bill of Lading to Discount Bank. 


The indorsement and delivery to a bank of the 
bill of lading covering a shipment of a carload 
of corn, upon the bank’s discount of the draft 
to which the bill of lading was attached, the Su- 
ene Court of Alabama holds (case of the Ameri- 

‘an National Bank against Henderson, 26 Southern 
Bevortan 98), is a transfer to the bank of the title 
to the corn in transit as effectually as if the corn 
itself were delivered. And it holds that if the 
transaction were a mere pledge of the corn to 
secure the draft and its indorsement, discounted 
by the bank for the shipper, yet this would not 
affect the bank’s right to maintain a claim suit. 
Such a pledge of a bill of lading, received in good 
faith, operates, the court Says, as a vesture of a 
title to the corn in the claimant bank, as against 
the consignor and his creditors. 


Not Reasonable Diligence. 


Subdivision 2 of Section 5000 of the Revised 
Codes of North Dakota permits a recovery, in an 
action for conversion, by the injured party of the 
highest market value of the property converted, at 
any time between the conversion and the verdict, 
where he has prosecuted his action with reason- 
able diligence. But the Supreme Court of that 
state holds, in the case of the First National Bank 
of Fargo against the Minneapolis & Northern Ele- 
vator Company, 79 Northwestern Reporter, 874, an 
action brought to recover under the statute for 


an alleged conversion of a quantity of wheat, 
that as matter of law, under the facts of the 


“ase, which showed an unexplained delay of eleven 
months in commencing its action, the plaintiff had 
not prosecuted its action with reasonable diligence, 
and could not, therefore, recover the highest market 
price. 


Rights of Holder of Bill of Lading. 


The rights of a bona fide holder for value and 
without notice of a bill of lading which stipulates 
for the delivery of the property, as for example, 
corn, to the shipper’s order at a designated point, 
with direction to notify A, the Supreme Court 
of Georgia holds, will not be affected by a prior 
agreement (or custom) by the consignor A and the 
sarrier to the effect that A, without the produc- 
tion of the bill of lading, should have the riglit 
to change the destination’ of the corn 

And the court holds further (Western & Atlantic 


‘is a refusal by the bailee to comply 


Railroad Company against the Ohio Valley Banking 
& Trust Company, 383 Southeastern Reporter, 821) 
that if the carrier, in pursuance of such an agree- 
ment or custom, under the instruction of A and 
without authority from such holder of the bill 
of lading, stops the corn at an intermediate point 
and there stores it in its warehouse, where it is 
levied upon as the property of the consignor under 
an attachment sued out against him by A, such 
seizure will not relieve the carrier from liability 
for its failure to deliver the corn upon the de- 
mand of the holder of the bill of lading. 


Would Pass Title. 


What appeared on its face to be a mere bill 
of sale of crops contained a provision which re- 
quired the grain to be delivered at a certain named 
warehouse “at time of thrashing.’ This clause, 
the Supreme Court of Oregon says, in a manner 
rendered the instrument ambiguous, Nevertheless, 
it thinks that the true intendment as gathered 
from the instrument itself was that the title to 
the property should pass under it, but that the 
possession should remain with the grantor and 
that he should thereafter, or when the crop had 
been thrashed, deliver the same to the grantee, who 
owned the warehouse mentioned; and that the 


. delivery referred to in said clause had reference 


merely to the delivery of possession, or the manual 
transportation of the grain from the place where 
thrashed to the warehouse of the grantee, and 
there deposited with him. So the court holds 
(Haines against McKinnon, 57 Pacific Reporter, 
908) that if the instrument was in fact delivered 
by the grantor to the grantee at the time of its 


execution, it was effective to transfer title to the 
property, even as against attaching creditors. 


Presumption of Conversion of Grain, 


Some 600 bushels of No. 1 Hard Wheat were 
delivered at a public warehouse-to be stored until 
such time as the owner desired to sell. The ware- 
house, with its contents, was destroyed by fire. 
About a month thereafter the owner of said wheat 
demanded of the warehouseman 600 bushels of 
No. 1 Hard Wheat, or the then value thereof. His 
demand wags refused. And the Supreme Court of 
North Dakota holds (Marshall against Andrews, 7). 
Northwestern Reporter, 851) that the refusal to 
comply with the demand constituted presumptively 
a conversion of the grain by the warehousemen. 

The court says that the defendant warehouse- 
men must have based the motion they made for 


a verdict upon the proposition that because the 
delivery of the wheat into a certain warehouse 


and the subsequent destruction of that warehouse 
by fire were admitted by the pleadings, a pre- 
sumption arose that the plaintiff's. wheat was thts 
destroyed; and that the burden was upon the plain- 
tiff to show that the wheat had been removed from 
said warehouse prior to its destruction, if suci 
were the case. But the court holds this position 
unsound, particularly in view of the well-known 
custom among warehousemen in that state to ship 
out grain that is received into the warehouse almost 
as soon as received, in order to make room for other 
grain that is constantly coming in. 

Even in the absence of such custom, the court 
holds the law to be against the warehousemen. 
It says that where the bailment is clearly shown 
(and it was admitted in this case), and where a 
subsequent demand by the bailor upon the bailee 
for a return of the property im accordance with 
the terms of the bailment is also shown, and there 
with the 
demand (and this was all admitted in this case), 
the bailor has made a prima facie case of con- 
version. The burden rests upon the bailee to show 
the loss or destruction of the property bailed, if 


/such be the fact. 


No other rule, the court: goes on to state, could 
be admitted. It would generally be impossible for 
the bailor to show that the property had not been 
lost or destroyed, while the bailee, being in actual 
possession, should always be able ta. account for 
the subject of the bailment; and his failure to do 
so raises a presumption of negligence against hit, 
which he can remove only by clear proof of- the 
loss or destruction of the property. 

Under the statutes of North Dakota, the court 
further holds that in an action brought to recover 
the value of such grain an allegation in the com- 
plaint that the plaintiff was the owner and entitled 
to the possession of said grain, and a prayer that 
the plaintiff recover a like quantity, quality and 
kind of grain, or the value thereof, do not con- 
stitute the action an action in replevin. 


The Deeatur Corn Carnival, held on October 20, 
Was a great success, of course, although the ex- 
hibits of corn were not quite up to those of a year 
ago. A conspicuous feature was the exhibit of the 
University of Illinois, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Holden. The exhibit occupied its own build- 
ing, and instructors were present to explain to the 
farmers the University’s methods of culture, 
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C. J. Benham has engaged in the hay business 
at New Haven, Conn. 


W. P. Ford & Co., hay dealers of Norfolk, Va., 
have dissolved partnership. 


W. O. Lowe, hay and grain dealer of Mont- 
pelier, Vt., has admitted T. R. Phillips into a 
partnership. 

Twenty-nine carloads of hay were shipped from 
Kansas City, October 21, via New Orleans to the 
Transvaal for use of the British Government. 


The Husted Milling & Elevator Co. of Buffalc, 
N. Y., will build a storage warehouse for hay and 
feed and also several steel tanks for grain. 


It is estimated that the total hay crop this year 
will be lighter than for several years. The total 
area usually devoted to the hay crop is about 
50,000,000 acres. 


A large amount of hay has been arriving in 
Palouse, Wash., for which farmers receive $9 per 
ton. The average yield is about one and one 
half tons per acre. ; 


Manufacturers of hay presses in the West met 
at the Great Northern Hotel October 31, and ar- 
ranged for an advance of 10 per cent on present 
prices of all baling presses. 


A large amount of hay has been shipped from 
Kansas and Nebraska to Colorado during the last 
few months. This is due to the dry, late spriug 
cutting the Colorado crop short in most sections. 


Holloway & Hefner, hay dealers of El Campo, 
Tex., made a recent single shipment of 21 cars 
of hay to New Mexico. The hay grown in that 
section is of superior quality and very popular 
on the market. 


Very large shipments of hay are being made from 
Canada to the British army in South Africa. The 
hay is shipped from Canada to New York and 
Boston in bond, in accordance with the United 
States customs laws. 


The hay harvest in Great Britain is said to be 
worse than at first anticipated. The yield is esti- 
mated at 1.15 tons per acre, the total crop being 
7,537,000 tons, which is 2,500,000 tons below last 
year’s and about 550,000 tons below the average for 
the last 10 years. 


Early & Daniel, the large hay and grain firm 
of Cincinnati, O., will erect a two-story frame 
and iron warehouse at Covington along the track 
of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, and wili 
use it in connection with their hay and grain 
shipping business to the southern trade. 


Hay shippers cannot impress too greatly upon 
farmers the need of devoting considerable time 
and labor to cutting and curing hay.- Even in 
fields that will not make prime timothy, hay ils 
- yaluation depends upon cutting, curing and packing 
it for market. This more often determines the 
selling price of hay than the actual condition of 
the grass before cutting. 


The National Hay Association has taken up the 
question of postponing the change in the freight 
rates om hay. Notification was sent out by the 
railroads that on and after November 1 commodity 
rates on hay where they were below the sixth 
class would be withdrawn. It was contended that 
such advancement would work «a hardship to the 
shippers as contracts for the delivery of hay have 
been made months ahead on the old rate. 


The South Texas Hay Association at its recert 
meeting at Houston, Tex., re-elected F. W. Meyex, 
president; A. W. Wilkerson, vice-president, and 
J. F. Lacey, secretary. The Association took 
measures to secure an arrangement for the inspec. 
tion at Galveston of hay for export to Cuba and 
Porto Rico. It also adopted the grade for hay 
established by the National Hay Association. The 
next meeting will be held in January, 1900. 


REVIEW OF CHICAGO HAY MARKET. 

The prices ruling for hay in the Chicago market 
during the past four weeks, according to the Daily 
Trade Bulletin, were as follows: 

During the week ending October 21 the receipts 
were 4,424 tons, against 4,681 tons for the previous 
week. Shipments for the week were 668 tons, 
against 485 tons for the previous week. ‘he mar- 
ket for Timothy Hay ruled rather dull during the 


early part of the week, the arrivals being liberal ° 


and the demand only fair, Upland Prairie Hay was 
firm throughout the week; offerings were only mod- 
erate and a good inquiry existed. Sales of Choice 
Timothy ranged to $11.00@12.50—outside for fancy 
Ohio. No. 1, $9.50@10.75; No. 2, $9.00@9.50; No. 3, 
$9.00; Not Graded, $7.00@10.50; Choice Prairie, $9.25 
@10.00; No. 1, $7.00@9.25; No. 2, $6.00@8.50. No. 3, 
pee No. 4, $5.00. Rye Straw sold at $6.00@ 
7.25, 

During the week ending October 28, the receipts 
were 5,032 tons, against 4,424 tons for the fre- 
vious week. Shipments for the week were 401 tons, 
against 668 tons for the previous week. The ar- 
rivals of Timothy Hay were larger than during the 
previous week and the demand was good for choice 
grades. The offerings of Prairie Hay were only 
fair and a good demand existed for choice Iowa and 
Kansas, and the market ruled firm. Sales of Choice 
Timothy ranged to $11.00@11.50; No. 1, $10.00@11.50; 
No. 2, $9.50; Not Graded, $8.00@10.25; Choice Prai- 
rie, $9.25@10.50—outside for Iowa; No. 1, $7.50@9.25 
—outside for Kansas; No. 2, $6.00@6.50; No. 3, $5.00 
@7.50—outside for Kansas; No. 4, $4.75. Rye Straw 
sold at $7.00@7.50, and oat straw at $4.50@5.00. 

During the week ending November 4, the receipts 
were 4,152 tons, against 5,032 tons for the previous 
week. Shipments for the week were 3827 tons, 
against 401 tons for the previous week. The inquiry 
for Timothy Hay was quite good, especially toward 
the close of the week, and prices showed an ad- 
vance of $1.00 per ton. The offerings were only 
moderate and the more wintry weather caused buy- 
ers to take hold more freely. The market closed 
firm. Prairie Hay ruled steady, with no particular 
change in prices. Strictly choice bright Lowa and 
Kansas hay was in good demand. Sales of Choice 
Timothy ranged to $11.03@12.50; No. 1, $10.50@11.50; 
No. 2, $10.50@10.75; No. 3, $7.50; Not Graded, $9.00 
@10.50; Choice Prairie, $9.25@10.50; No. 1, $7.50@ 
9.50; No. 2, $5.50@7.25; No. 3, $5.00; Not Graded, 
$9.00. Rye straw sold at $7.00@7.50; and oat straw 
at $5.00. 


CORN AND ITS VARIETIES. 


The earliest history we have of corn is said to be 
found in Quichi tradition translated into the french 
language in 1681. It gives the account of how tHé 
first corn was brought from Pavil, supposedly 
Mexico, as late discoveries have found corn grow- 
ing wild on some of the table lands in that country. 
The variety described as the primitive corn by seeds- 
men is the kind found. It is well adapted to with- 
stand the high altitude of that plateau, as each 
grain is inclosed in a husk, besides, the ear is 
wrapped in a husk, which not only protects against 
the inclemency of the weather, but the bruchi, or 
corm weevil, that destroys other varieties, does not 
harm this corn in the least. The first Indian corn 
discovered by HBuropeans was found in Cuba by 
Columbus in 1492. 

Enough history has been transmitted to us by the 
earlier discoveries to show that corn is a native of 
America, and that its native habitat was within 
the limits of the tropics, and the carefulest selec- 
tions have not altered it from a tender annual to 
even a hardy annual. Climatic changes increase the 
varieties; pertinacious selections have changed the 
gigantic corn of Nicaragua to the eight row corn of 
Canada. It is merely selection that has reduced the 
Zea Cuzco, whose grains are an inch long by three- 
quarters wide, to the popcorn, whose grains compare 
favorably with our wheat grains. 

There is no other plant that presents such hetero- 
geneous characteristics as the corn. We have the 
miniature, not over one foot high, with little ears 
not much thicker than a lead pencil, grading up to 
16 feet high, with ears 16 inches long and six inches 
in diameter and all the diversity of colors. Nature 
has endowed it with all tints; there are black 
yarieties and the white, the blue, red, yellow and 
striped varieties, and parti-colors appear often; 
that is, a pale color, the blending of two colors, as in 
the yellow, white-cap corn, or yellow flushed red, 
as in the bronze variety. The coloring is not con- 
fined to the seed or grains only, but is in the foliage 
also. The Zea Japan is striped leaved corn, as 
ornamental as the most delicate exotic plumed plant. 
The red leaved corn presents as grand and gorgeous 
a display as the French Cannas; and it is an unique 
sight to see a field of this red husk corn with its red 
stalks and red tassels. 

The varieties of corn can hardly be estimated. In 
1880 a collector of this cereal collected 307 varieties 
which he exhibited before the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural Society. These were collected within the 
limits of North America. If such a variety could be 
gathered together in the confines of our country, 
what could be collected from the various regions of 
the globe? Yet they all belong to one botanical 
species, Zea Maj (the Latin for corn). 

In concluding this little sketch, taken partly from 
history and partly from observation, we wish to 
draw the conclusion that to a certainity corn is an 
American plant which was unknown to the old 
world until Columbus visited our shores; that from 
the great lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, and from the 
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Atlantic to the Pacific, wherever the aborigine raised 
corn for sustenance the tribal strength was suffi- 
cient to resist the Spanish depredation. ‘his follows 
as truly as our observation of to-day shows that the 
brave, the true, the noble and grand, especially our 
soldiers, are reared in the mighty amphitheater of 
the new world, amd from the Mississippi valley 
where corn is king, we send out mighty warriors.— 
D. Moffit of Newton, Ill., in Indiana Farmer. 
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CORN AND CATTLE IN OKLAHOMA, 


Talking about corn, wherever cattle are kept ana 
fed, corn is always worth a good, round price. 
Corn is bulky and cannot stand .the strain of 
freight rates. And so, when the local demand 
is limited, corn is a drug. Oklahoma is filling up 
with cattle. That is the best sign of the prosperity 
of our farmers.—Kingfisher Press. 


WHEN THE GOOD TIMES COME, 


When the nations of Europe shall be educated 
up to the real value of corn as an article of food 
our exports will take on enormous proportions. 
We have such a wide range of territory adapted 
to the growth of this cereal that the crop can 
be multiplied several times over, even from the 
present large figures, and we predict that at no 
distant day it will become our greatest export 
product.—Boston Journal of Commerce. 


CORN CONSUMPTION INCREASING IN EUROPE. 

From this [large increase of corn and oats ex- 
ports] the inference is drawn that human con- 
sumption, especially in Europe, of these two cereals 
has materially increased, really a result of high- 
priced wheat late in 1897 and early in 1898, which 
forced the great consumers to seek a cheaper food 
than wheat, and having found it are abiding by 
it, its value being the result of an education forced 
upon them by high wheat prices.—Chicago Chroni- 
cle, 


A GOOD WORD FOR THE ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION, 


If the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association can do 
something in the way of securing stable and 
honest grading, can manage the troublesome ques- 
tion of weight so that the dealers in the country 
shall not always have to take the hot end of the 
poker, can put in motion some machinery which 
will prevent a car famine from setting in rezu- 
larly when the market shows a turn in which the 
country dealer might make a profit by shipping, 
and in the meantime can do something toward 
helping the good-roads movement, it will not only 
help its own interests but will be entitled to be 
ealled a godsend to the producers of grain as 
well—Champaign Gazette. 


CORN, CATTLE AND CONTENT, 


Harper’s says that this corn means cattle and 
contentment. It means these and more. When 
the present Kansas corm crop, which is greater 
than was ever harvested in any state, is turned 
into hogs and cattle, and these, in turn, into dollars, 
there will be few mortgages remaining on the 
records. That corn is better than wheat for the 
state, more profitable for the farmers, is from 
the fact that wheat, in being a product of every 
country and clime, is sold as a raw product of 
universal competition, But a small per cent of 
corn is sold as a grain product, it being converted 
into meat by the farmer himself, who thereby 
realizes a better price for his product.—Wichita 
Eagle. 


CORN BREAD I8 HEALTHY, 


There is at least good ground for another theory 
on this subject of brain and muscle feeding. It 
can be demonstrated without any difficulty what- 
ever by scientific men with full knowledge and 
the necessary tools, and it can be proved by thou- 
sands of living witnesses, that corn bread is the 
very best food for both brain and muscle. The 
laboring classes in Europe, alluded to by Dr. True 
and others to exemplify their contentions, do not 
get corn bread, and it is well known that the most 
healthful of American laborers subsist largely upon 
it. Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, Abra- 
ham Lincoln and other sages of the past preferred 
it, and it is a favorite means of nourishment with 
the wise men of the present age—Topeka Capital. 


The present lake shipping season for Duluth 
promises to be one of the shortest since the port 
was established—1883. It opened only on May &. 
The longest season on record was that of 1888, 
when the harbor opened on April 21 and did not 
close until January 24 following. 
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PERSONAL 


EK. C. Northway recently moved from Bladen to 
Campbell, Neb. 

Ww. S. Mercer has retired from the W. 8. Mercer 
Grain and Feed Co, at Chicago. 

BE. M. Cunningham has been elected chief grain 
inspector for the port of Pensacola, Fla. 

Li. W. Hudson of Chicago is now located at New 
Orleans, La., where he is interested in the grain 
business. 

Draper Woodford of Bartlett has moved to Hal- 
lowell, Kan., where he has engaged in the grain 
business. 

Geo. L. Scott, formerly engaged in the grain 
business at Rising, has moved with his family to 
Champaign, Ill. 

George Banton of Butternut has taken charge of 
the elevator at Vickeryville, Mich., for the Rocka- 
fellow Grain Co. 

Thos. A. Moore of Sunny, Ill, has moved to Min- 
neapolis and taken a position in the office of the 
Anchor Grain Co. 

B. G. Young has been made manager of the ele- 
vator at Ronneby, Minn., recently purchased by the 
Cargill Elevator Co. : 

D. B. Garrett of Lynnville has taken a position 
as traveling salesman for the City Grain and Feed 
Co., Columbia, Tenn. 

R. W. Gooding of Macon, Mo., has been appointed 
state grain and warehouse inspector, to succeed 
Mr. Hiller, whose term of office had expired. 


J. L.-Ilopper has been transferred by the Omaha 
Blevator Co. from Ord to Gibbon, Neb. Hall 
Barnes has been made manager of the elevator at 
Ord. 


M. W. Murphy, who has had charge of the Jenni- 
son Hlevator at Nicollet, Minn., for ten years, has 
removed to Watertown, S. D., where he has a bet- 
ter job. 

Griffith Morris, chief clerk in the Minneapolis 
grain inspection office, severs his connection on No-~ 
vember 15, in order to accept a better position with 
a grain firm. 

W. P. Broughton of Milwaukee was married on 
November 1, and left for the Hast on a wedding 
trip. He is engaged with the Mohr-Heilstein Co., 
grain dealers. 

William Zang, who was connected with Joseph 
Leiter during his bull campaign, and has since been 
with Armour, has formed a connection with the 
Northern Grain Company, Chicago. 


H. J. O’Neill, widely known in the grain trade 
of Chicago and the Northwest, has recently dropped 
out of sight in the business world at Chicago, and 
it is reported that he is broken both in health and 
fortune. 


John Voorhees, an assistant in the grain inspection 
department at Chicago, was run over by a C., M. & 
St. P. Railway engine one day last month and se- 
verely crushed. He is the son of J. M. Voorhees, 
an inspector. 


Capt. Thos. F. Patterson, of the state grain in- 
spection department at Chicago, who has been laid 
up with an injured leg for much of the time during 
the past few months, is now getting about with the 
aid of crutches. 


President McKinley has appointed Henry A. Parr 
of Baltimore, Md., as one of the twelve commis- 
sioners to the Paris Exposition. Mr. Parr is man- 
ager of the grain firm of'I. M. Parr & Son and also 
has other extensive business interests. 


James Gallaher, a large grain importer of Bel- 
fast, Ireland, and James M. Heyn, managing owner 
of a line of ocean freighters, visited Kansas City, 
St. Louis and other grain points last month. They 
were entertained at Kansas City by Mr. C. C. Orth- 
wein. : 

A. G. Clausen, formerly chief grain inspector of 
Minnesota, has opened offices at Minneapolis and 
Duluth under the firm name of A. C. Clausen & 
Co. They will do business as grain examiners and 
samplers, acting as agents for buyers and ex- 
poyters. 

On October 25 the marriage of Frank W. Peavey 
of Minneapolis and Miss Kate Jordan was cele- 
brated at Clifton, a suburb of Cincinnati. Mr. Pea- 
vey is a son of I’. H. Peavey, the well-known grain 
man. The young couple will make their home in 
Minneapolis. 


Denison B. Smith, secretary of the Toledo Pro- 
duce Exchange, recently passed his eighty-second 
birthday. Mr. Smith takes a very optimistic view of 
life and says he is glad to have lived so long on this 
beautiful earth, where men and women are growing 


better and the inventions of the age are making life 
easier and the world brighter. 


H. V. Anderson, who has managed the Great West- 
ern Elevator at Norman, Iowa, for several years, has 
been transferred to Hanska, Minn. This is a pro- 
motion for Mr. Anderson. He has been succeeded 
at Norman by Gus Anderson of Leland. 


I. P. Rumsey, of Rumsey, Lightner & Co., was a 
member of the state commission to let the contract 
for forty regimental and battery monuments to 
mark the spots occupied by Illinois troops on the 
field of Shiloh in the famous battle of April 6 and 7. 
1868. This contract was let on October 18. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Ocean freights are easier. 


Lake freights are easier and getting back to Oc- 
tober high points. 


The Welland Canal will be open on Sundays until 
the close of navigation. 


Duluth lake rates on wheat dropped Noyember 3 


to 41% to 41% cents to Buffalo. 


The Illinois Central’s Omaha line will be com- 
pleted and in operation by January 1, 


The Mo, Pac. is grading a line from Kiowa to Olkla- 
homa City via Augusta and Kingfisher. 


The Forest City & Sioux City Ry., in South Dakota, 
which has closed for two years, has been reopened 
for business, ' 


On November 1 rates eastward were advanced 
from 20 to 22 cents, domestic, and to 20 cents en 
export grain. 

The eastern trunk lines have abandoned the old 
differential in favor of the so-called “‘outports,” as 
against New York. 


The Burlington is making an extension of its line 
through South Dakota, west of Sioux Falls, to be 
finished by January 1. 


The reorganization of the Kk. C., P. & G. is in 
progress to give the line a through traftic between 
Chicago and the Gulf, 


The Canada Atlantic Transportation Co., of which 
J. R. Booth of Ottawa is president, will add four 
steamers to the fleet for next season. 


The Kansas City-Gulf lines have decided to ad- 
vance export grain rates from Missouri River points 
3 cents on wheat and oats and 2 cents on corn, 


The Wichita & 8S. R. R. Co. has made arrangements 
to build from Wichita, Kan., to Denison, Texas, and 
Texarkana, Ark. The work of locating town sites 
will begin soon. 


The Chicago & Southeastern Ry. Co. will open a 
new extension to Muncie, Ind., on November 15, and 
a northern extension will be completed from Ander- 
son to Elwood by January 1. 


The field surveys for the Montreal, Ottawa and 
Georgian Bay Canal have been completed. The cost 
of construction is estimated at $22,000,000. The 
Canadian government will be asked to guarantes 
214 per cent interest on bonds for that amount, 


The Wisconsin railroad commissioner has directed 
a reduction of from 12 to 29 per cent on freight rates 
to Milwaukee from 198 stations in Wisconsin. The 
probable effect will be to divert considerable grain 
to Milwaukee from Chicago. Tie C. & N. W. road 
has formally accepted the order. 


The railroad commission of Texas has made 
regulations for stopping grain in transit in that state 
for clipping, sacking, shelling, ete. The switching 
charge will be $2, which is the only extra charge that 
may be made. The weights must hold out to 80 per 
cent of original, with 24,000 minimum, 


The chief of engineers of the army, in his report 
to the secretary of war, estimates that to continue 
river and harbor work now started will require an 
appropriation of $15,582,626.68 tor 1901. This will 
not include $26,906,821.78 for work authorized, but 
not under way. The estimates are larger than ever. 


The Canadian Pacific has put into effect a new rate 
schedule on grain from points on the Ontario Di- 
vision to St. John’s, N. F., ete. On grain from Owen 
Sound to Boston and stations in New England Bos- 
ton rates will be taken and to stations on the Port- 
land & Rumford Falls Railway, the rates will be as 
follows: Wheat, per bushel, 8 cents; corn, 7 cents; 
oats, 444 cents. 


The Great Northern announces that arrangements 
have been made to ‘handle freight traffic between 
peints on the Union Pacific road and its connecting 
lines and points on the Great Northern road via the 
Great Northern road, to and from Garretson, 8S. D., 
the Sioux City & Northern road, between Garretson 
and Sioux City, and the Union Pacific road and its 
connecting Jines to and from Sioux City, and joint 


—_ 


-8ver. 


freight tariffs between points on the Great Northern 
and points in Nebraska, Kansas, Wyoming, Colorado, 
Utah, Idaho, Nevada, California, Oregon and Wash- 
ington will be made. This is a movement to divert 
corn to Duluth. 


Dee J-XCHANGES 


William Ingalls Hutchinson, son of the famous. 
speculator, known as “Old Hutch,” has applied for 
membership in the Chicago Board of Trade. 


Stock in the Clearing House Association of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade sold recently at $100 
per share, which is a premium of 100 per cent. 


The Fort Worth Board of Trade has been organ- 
ized by the business men of Fort Worth, Texas, to 
promote the interests of that city. A board of di- 
rectors has been elected and it will be incorporated 
under the laws of that state. 


As a result of the agitation in favor of a change 
in the organization of the Chicago Board of Trade 
executive, the number of directors will probably be 
reduced from 15 to 9, and the president and vice- 
president elected from this number. 


On November 4 the Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 
merce gave up most of its time to a reception for 
Gen. Chas. King and Major-General Arthur Mce- 
Arthur, recently returned from the Philippines. 
They were presented with handsome swords by the 
city and the Exchange. 


‘On October 31 the directors of the Chicago Board 
of Trade adopted a preamble and resolutions, favor- 
ing the project of holding the Pan-American Expo- 
sition at Buffalo in 1901. A copy of the resolutions 
was sent to the Buffalo Merchants’ Exchange and to 
the secretary of state of Illinois. 


As a result of the finding of the committee ap- 
pointed to investigate the affairs of the firm of Bar- 
rett, Farnum & Co., Chicago, which failed in Sep- 
tember, Mr. Barrett, the senior member, has been 
cited to appear.before the directors of the Board 
of Trade to answer the charge of having conducted 
a business of some 10,000,000 bushels of wheat 
on a capital of about $30,000. Mr. Barrett says he 
will appear prepared to defend his action. 


The Internal Revenue Office has made the follow- 
ing ruling in regard to the tax imposed on certain 
bucket shop transactions: ‘When a speculator in 
a bucket shop buys or sells stock, receiving therefor 
a duly stamped memorandum, and deposits a cer- 
tain margin, which margin, because of the market 
going against the speculator is exhausted and no 
further agreement to buy or sell is had with refer- 
ence thereto, and no setlement of differences is 
made between the parties to the transaction, no 
further tax accrues in said transaction.” 


C. M. Harrington was recently re-elected presi- 
dent of the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. In 
his annual report he said that beyond doubt new 
quarters would be secured during the coming year, 
either by a new building or remodeling the present 
one. The report of the board of directors for the 
fiscal year showed $5,615.73 cash on hand, and no 
liabilities. The total grain receipts were 119,302,- 
800 bushels. The receipts of oats and barley were 
exceeded by those of 1896 only. Receipts of all 
other grains and seeds were greater this year than 
There are 538 membership certificates out- 
standing; their value has doubled since October 1, 
1898. During the year a freight bureau was estab- 
lished, whose work has proved very helpful. 


O. C. Alexander, superintendent of the Pittsburg 
Flour and Grain Hxchange, recently contributed 
quite a comprehensive article to a local paper, show- 
ing the extent to which the Exchange contributes to 
the Iron City’s industrial life. He says: “While 
the business transacted on the floor of the Pitts- 
burg Exchange may fall short of that in the other 
large grain centers of the country, it buys, sells 
and consumes more flour, grain and hay than each 
of half a dozen other large cities where speculative 
trade is rife and predominates. There is no mar- 
gin business on the floor of the Pittsburg Ex- 
change. All commodities bought are expected to be 
delivered when the contracts mature. The year 
ending June 1, 1899, with a total volume in business 
in grain, hay, millfeed and straw of 19,354 carloads, 
shows an increase of 216 carloads over the business 
of the year ending June 1, 1898.” 


That “prehistoric” corn continues to sprout in‘un- 
expected places. The latest crops coming to our no- 
tice were reported by J. W. Cree, living on Deer 
Creek, near Flora, Ind., and by a farmer near 
Fairfield, Ill. The yield is reported large. Some of 
the Fairfield corn was on exhibition at Carmi, Ill. - 
Contrary to testimony hitherto published, the Fair- 
field corn is reported as “of a sweet, palatable 
flavor.” : 
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The receipts of malt at Baltimore for the month 
of October amounted to 29,574 bushels. 


The Piqua Malt Company of Piqua, Ohio, is bvild- 
ing a new elevator. 


The Lake Shore Malting Company of Syracuse, 
N. Y., has been incorporated by H. Bartels, C. I. 
Underwood and H. White. Capital, $250,000. 


Western Malt & Grain Company, Chicago, has 
been licensed to incorporate; capital, $10,000; incor- 
porators are J. H. Pank, Edgar H. Pank, J. H. 
Pank Jr. 


Manitoba farmers who plowed up winter-killed 
wheat and sowed to barley have been thrashing 
45 to 50 bushels per acre. The barley has found 
ready sale to the brewers of England. 


The tangle in the Chicago O’Neil Grain Com- 
pany’s affairs has been such that the directory may 
order an investigation of the recent happenings 
in and about its office at 79 Board of Trade building. 


Mr. Sleeman of Bristol, and late of Portishead 
Mills, Bristol, England, has invented an automatic 
malting process to effect all the operations of wash- 
ing, steeping, germinating, and kiln-drying in one 
machine. 


The American Malting Company at Winona, 
Minn., has asked the Winona & Western Railroad 
for locations along the new extension now being 
built from Simpson to Rochester. It is understood 
that the company desires to build elevators af 
Rochester of large capacity. 


The Great Lakes Bleyvator & Warehouse Com- 
pany has been organized, with EH. EF’. Bullen as presi- 
dent; J. F. Norton, treasurer, and M. L. Marks, 
comptroller. They are all from Chicago. This com- 
pany has leased the elevators of the American Malt- 
ing Company and will operate in the interests of 
the Malting Company, buying barley exclusively. 


When malt is under consideration, a prominent 
place should be given to the development of the 
acrospire, since, where this is incomplete, imper- 
fect saccharification will result. A good deal may 
be ascertained by taste; for instance, aromatic ila- 
yor as well as some indication of the quantity of 
moisture, but yield of extract must be determined 
by an experimental mash. 


The export of malt from Hamburg in 1898 was 
24,180 tons, valued at $1,696,940, against 26,851 
tons, valued at $1,887,240, in 1897. Excepting 189/, 
the export of mait from Germany has steadily in- 
creased for several years, while the export of beer 
has decreased. The brewing interests of Central 
and South America, India and Japan appear to be 
taking the malt rather than the beer, as formerly. 
Brazil is a particularly heayy buyer of German 
malt—the largest single buyer. Some malt goes 
also to the Netherlands and other European coun- 
tries. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF BARLEY AND 
MALT. 


BARLEY. 


Imports— Bushels. Value. 
September, 1898 .............. 4 9,194 $4,243 
SpteMm per, L899) ccs. eos ss SS eicpeisie-onp 


Nine mos. ending 


Nine mos. ending Sept., 1899... 21,345 
Exports— 
September, 1898 ............ a  Losiooe 88,842 
peptember, 1899 .2..........2% 2,787,762 1,342,829 
Nine mos. ending Sept., 1898. ..3,558,822 1,733,187 
Nine mos. ending Sept., 1899. ..7,895,354 3,972,394 
BARLEY MALT. 
Imports— 
eptember, LS98) saicsic cs a os ont eh Loitone Bie 
September, 1899 ..... Eras ivigeiane oie 400 318 
Nine mos. ending Sept., 1898... 3,200 2,762 
Nine mos. ending Sept., 1899... 3,121 2,622 
Exports— 
OPLOLI DEE L898 sie. si6s)6sace«0ers,0 . 48,143 32,652 
September, 1899 .............. 14,956 10,104 
Nine mos. ending Sept., 1898... 881,933 277,126 
Nine mos. ending Sept., 1899... 336,123 237,849 


H. J. O’Neill, who has lately been overtaken by 
financial disaster and bad health, was at one time 
one of the largest dealers in barley in the North- 
west, where he was known as the “Barley King,” 
a title to which his trade there of 1,000,000 bushels 
or more annually entitled him. He made fame and 
fortune at Winona, Minn., and then came to Chi- 
eago, where he organized the Chicago O’Neill Grain 
Company. He did well for some years; but it is 


tune of 10 to 15 cents on his season’s sales. The 
barley shorts having no market to cover in, the 
O’Neill interests suffered fearfully. 


CORN PRODUCTS. 


Quite recently the writer received a full set of the 
products manufactured by the Marshalltown Glu- 
cose and Sugar Refining Co. of Marshalltown, Ia. 
These represent a large variety of different prod- 
ucts. It is wonderful the amount of valuable ma- 
terial that can be derived from corn. Visitors who 
have seen these samples are all surprised. One 
of the groups of these products is the sugar, which, 
of course, is used for a variety of purposes. Of the 
starches the refined grist is used largely as a substi- 
tute for rice by brewers. It is said to be very su- 
perior, because it is free from oil and cellulose 

Flourine is used to mix with winter wheat flour, 
in proportions varying from 10 to 30 per cent. Corn 
flour is used to mix with spring wheat flour. It 
has a granular appearance, which makes it resemb!e 
the spring wheat flour. 

Of the dextrins they manufacture five different 
products. 

British gum is a calcinated starch and is manufac- 
tured without the use of acid. It gives a thick paste 
and is used principally by the manufacturers as a 
vehicle for their colors. : 

American gum is a chemically pure dextrin, re- 
sembling gum arabic in its chemical composition. 
Its principal uses to-day are in the manufacture of 
confectionery, where it substitutes the natural 
gums, and is also used in place of parafiins for 
coating candy. Candy coated with this product 
will remain dry. It has also been used successfully 
in the preparation of emulsions and in the manu- 
facture of pepsin; in fact, it can be called a com- 
plete substitute for the finest grades of natural 
gum. 

Gluten meal contains about 40 per cent protein, 
making it extremely valuable for feeding cattle 
and also for dairy purposes. Its principal market 
at the present time is in New England, as well as 
for export. 

Bran or chop feed consists of the hull of the corn. 
It is fed extensively to horses and cattle and ex- 
ported largely to the continent. 

Mixed feed or Buffalo gluten feed is a mixture of 
the bran and gluten meal. This feed is sold ex- 
tensively in the Hast, and of late also been exported 
in large quantities. 

Corn oil cake contains on an average about 10 
per cent of oil. It can be used wherever linseed or 
cotton seed cake is used, and is superior to either 
of these products on account of the fact that it 
eontains a greater amount of protein and oil. Ham- 
burg and Antwerp take the bulk of our output in 
corn oil cake. 

Corn oil is less readily oxidized than any of the 
other vegetable oils, consequently it has greater 
value in the manufacture of paints, as a white paint 
made from this product will remain white, -while a 
white paint made from linseed oil turns yellow. It 
is also used extensively for dressing leather and 
making soap. Large quantities are exported to Ant- 
werp, Norway, Sweden, France and to the United 
Kingdom. Its advantages over the other vegetable 
oils is due to the fact that it does not turn rancid. 
It is neither a non-drying nor a drying oil, conse- 
quently can be used as a substitute for oils belong- 
ing to either one of these classes. 

Rubber substitute is made from corn oil by a 
vulcanizing process, which produces a_ product 
closely resembling Para rubber in appearance and 
quality. This substance can be used in the manu- 
facture of all grades of rubber goods, including 
sheet rubber, bicycle tires, rubber boots, rubber 
soles, water proofing, linoleum, ete. The fact that 
corn oil does not oxidize readily makes this product 
of great value, since it, too, is not affected by 
oxidation so that products manufactured from it 
will always remain pliable, and will not crack like 
those made from other substances which have 
been put on the market manufactured from rape 
seed oil, linseed oil, etc. Even pure rubber oxidizes, 
while a mixture of 50 per cent pure rubber and 50 
per cent of corm rubber substitute will remain soft 
and pliable and will not crack.—L. H. Pammell in 
the Des Moines Register. 


In addition to the products mentioned by Mr. Pam- 
mell, all of the following are made from corn with- 
out the use of any other component material: 

Mixing glucose, used by refiners of table syrups, 
brewers, leather manufacturers, jelly-makers, fruit 
preservers and apothecaries. Crystal glucose, used 
by manufacturing confectioners. 

Grape sugar, 70 per cent, used by brewers prin- 
cipally, also by tanners. Grape sugar, 80 per cent, 
used principally by ale brewers. Anhydrous sugar, 
98 per cent, used by ale and beer brewers and 
apothecaries. Special sugar, 98 per cent, used by 
confectioners, for some household purposes and also 
by apothecaries. 

Pearl starch, used by cotton and paper mills. 
Powdered starch, used principally by baking powder 


said that last year he was early caught short to the | manufacturers and also by cotton and paper mills. 


Refined grits, used by brewers in place of brewer's 
grits and are giving better results. 

Corn germ, simply the germ from which the oil 
and cake is obtained, and is sometimes sold com- 
mercially to people who extract the same, 

The five glucose refineries in the United States 
have been using about 12,000,000 bushels of corn an- 


FLAXSEED 


The Argentine flax acreage is reported to be larger 
than for 1898. 


American Linseed Company shares, both pre- 
ferred and common, have been moving upward. 


Flax receipts for week of October 20, at Duluth, 
market, 

The Commercial Record of Duluth predicts that 
the Northwest will ship 16,000,000 bushels of flax by 
the last crop. 


The president of the American Linseed Company 
has officially expressed the opinion that the “Glu- 
cose” decision will not affect the legal status of 
his company. 


The recent bulge in flax is attributed to the 
American Linseed Company, which went after the 
cash of the rural operators who sold a big crop 
short a few weeks ago. 


Prices on flaxseed have been spreading so vio- 
lently of late that the big houses have notified cus- 
tomers that hereafter all new orders must be accom- 
panied by a 10-cent margin. 


The Riverside Oil Mills, owned by Euston & Co., 
Chicago, a modern plant of 1,000,000 bushels’ capac- 
ity, is to be enlarged to increase capacity by 50 per 
cent. The enlargement will be ready by January 1. 


The October movement of flaxseed to the leading 
primary markets reached 9,500,000 bushels. Dis- 
tributors say the seed went into consumption as 
fast as marketed, at least, the mills have been run 
continuously and are said to be within 20 days of 
the market, 


The new linseed cil plant announced to be built 
at St. Paul by B. F. Brett and others at a cost of 
$400,000 has been abandoned. The thirty mills or- 
dered for this plant will go to the American Linseed 
Company’s plant at Staten Island, N. Y., which will 
then have seventy presses. The Minneapolis people, 
headed by Mr. Brett, will, however, build a flax 
elevator in that city, of which Geo. F. Piper will 
be manager, acting for the American Linseed Com- 
pany. 


As a matter of record the following table of re- 
ceipts of flaxseed will be interesting: 


Minneapolis. Duluth. Chicago. Total. 
1887.... 294,000 - 588 5,609,000 5,903,588 
1888.... 474,000 1,200 4,404,000 4,878,000 
1889.... 526,000 29,000 4,501,000 5,056,000 
1890,... 699,000 101,000 6,643,000 7,353,000 
1891... .1,258,000 491,000 11,120,000 A 
1892... .1,145,000 714,000 9,474,000 jooe 
1893.... 990,000 275,000 8,102,000 9,367,000 
1894.... 541,000 691,000 5,103,000 6,335,000 
1895... .1,784,000 4,363,000 8,525,000 14,672,000 
1896... .1,500,000 5,986,000 10,300,000 17,786,000 
1897... .38,036,000 5,957,000 4,941,000 13,984,000 
1898... .2,901,000 6,822,000 5,768,000 15,401,000 


The Peoria distillers use 
of corn daily. 


about 40,000 bushels 


UP AND DOWN. 


Wheat doesn’t go to the right, or to the left. {t 
just goes up and down-—only two ways, and yet how 
difficult it is to tell which way it is going?—Zahm’s 
Circular, 
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Gate Barents 


Issued on Oct. 10, 1899. 


Gas Engine.—Oliyer F. Good, Toledo, O. Filed 
July 22, 1897. No. 634,686. 

Gasoline Engine.—Clarence O. White, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. Filed March 17, 1898. No, 684,679, 

Gas Engine.—Alfred Lee, New Whatcom, Wash 
Filed April 25, 1898. No. 634,529. See cut. 

Gas Engine.—Thos, J. Sturtevant, Framingham, 
Mass. Filed May 13, 1898. No. 634,509. 

Gas Engine—Geo. A. Whitcomb, Framingham, 
Mass., assignor of one-third to Evans W. Hodgden, 
same place. Filed April 1, 1899. No. 634,654. See 
eut. 

Brush Attachment for Power 
Frank JXaucher, St. Joseph, Mo. 
20, 1899. No. 684,578. See cut. 


—s, 
— 


Grain Shovels.— 
Filed February 


TOT 


anee 


634,775. 


Me 
rm ' 


A 


Ves- 
Gal- 


Grain Trimming Machine Used in Loading 
sels.—Chas. T, Suderman and Geo. W. Lacy, 
veston, Tex. Filed May 2, 1899. No. 634,775. See 
cut. 


Issued on Oct. 17, 1899. 

Oil Valve for Gasoline HWngines.—Alexander 
Winton, Cleveland, O. Filed June 7, 1899. No. 
635,218. 

Issued on Oct. 24, 1899. 

Box for Cereals and Means for Handling Same.— 
John Westover, David City, Neb. Filed May 31, 
1899. No. 635,626. See cut. 

Electric Igniter for Gas HEngines.—Ransom lh. 
Olds, Lansing, Mich. Filed April 20, 1898. No. 
635,506. 

Gas Engine—John O. Brown, Columbus, O., as- 
signor to Allie M. Brown, same place. Filed De- 
cember 1, 1898. No. 635,294. 

Grain Elevator.—Geo. B. Mallory, New York 
City, assignor to Henry HW. Nesmith Jr., same place, 
and Palmer Campbell, Hoboken, N. J., trustees. 
Filed February 20, 1899. No. 635,561. See cut. 

Grain Scourer.—Hermann Heinrich, Dollnitz, Ger- 
many. Filed July 30, 1898. No. 635,480. 

[ssued on Oct, 31,1899. 


Gasoline or Gas Engine.—Ernst H. Korsmeyer, 
Higginsville, Mo., assignor of one-half to Fritz 
Langkrahr, same place. Filed November 18, 1896, 
No. 636,048, 


Grain Scourer and Conveyor.—John B. Cornwall, 
Moline, Ill. Filed July 1, 1898. No. 635,748. 


Issued on Nov.7, 1899. 


Gas Engine.—John W. Raymond, Buffalo, N. Y., 
assignor by mesne assignments to the Standard 
Automatic Gas Engine Co., Oil City, Pa. Filed 
February 21, 1898. No. 636,451. 

Starting Device for Gas Engines.—John W. Ray- 
mond, Oil City, Pa., assignor to the Standard 
Automatic Gas Engine Co., same place. Filed No- 
vember 17, 1898. No. 636,452. 

Hlectric Igniter for Gas Engines._John W. Ray- 
mond, Oil City, Pa., assignor to the Standard Auto- 
matic Gas Engine Co., same place. Filed November 
17, 1898. No. 636,453. 

Bearing for Throwing Wheels for Pneumatic 
Eleyators.—Geo. W. Williamson, Indianapolis, Ind., 
assignor to the Pneumatic Mlevator & Weigher Co., 
same place. Filed October 7, 1898. No. 636,372. 

Electrie Igniter for Gas Hngines.—Jos. 8. Blacis- 
burn, Salem, O. Filed February 17, 1897. No. 636,- 
376. 

Speed Regulator for Explosive Engines.—Gustave 
Vv. L. Chauveau, Paris, France, assignor to La 
Societe Anonyme Veiturettes Automobiles, same 
place. Filed June 22, 1898. No. 636,634. 

Explosion Engine——Frederick H. Smith, Dum- 
blane, Scotland. Filed July 31, 1899. No. 636,298. 

Explosive Engine—Alex. Winton, Cleveland, 0. 
Tiled June 15, 1899. No. 686,606. 

Gas Engine.—Jos. Wilson Jr., Pittsburg, Pa. Tiled 
August 10, 1898. No. 636,478. 


HOW TO RAISE ONE HUNDRED 
AND SIXTY BUSHELS OF 
CORN TO THE ACRE. 


BH. S. Fursman, an Illinois farmer, last season 
grew 160 bushels of corn on an acre of ground; 
and this is the way he says he did it: 

“T planted the corn and made the trial of what 
could be done in corn culture as a lesson to my- 
self and try to advance the interest in agriculture. 
The land was common prairie soil, well tilled. It 
was seeded to clover in 1894, and laid in pasture 
during 1895, receiving while in pasture a good top- 
dressing of stable manure. It was in corn in 1896 
and yielded a very good crop. In the spring the 
stalks were broken down, raked up and burned. 
There are ten acres in the field. 

“It was all plowed at the same time about five 
inches deep, with a three-horse plow, the first week 
in May. It was well harrowed and all lumps pulver- 
ized by running over the land before the planter 
with a heavy clod smoother. It was planted May 
12, with the common two-horse planter and check 
rower, three feet six inches by three feet six inches, 
three kernels to the hill. 

“Upon this one particular acre, as soon as the corn 
was up so that I could see the hills, I planted two 
kernels eight inches apart and sixteen inches from 
the hills planted by the planter. The seed used in 
the planter was the early White Mastodon, a very 
large corn. The kernels I planted between the 
hills by hand were Boone County White. 

“When the corn was five inches high I went 
through with a hoe, stirring the ground between 
the plants and thinning out the hills to two stalks. 
The first plowing was done about May 28, with a 
common two-horse cultivator, which we run as 
deep as possible to loosen up the ground, that the 
roots might have plenty of mellow soil. We fol- 
lowed the cultivator the next day with a plank 
smoother, which I made just long enough to pass 
between the rows, which we used with one horse. 
This smoother leveled and pressed the soil to re- 
tain the moisture. The second plowing was done 
June 10, with the same two-horse cultivator, run- 
ning it about half as deep as we did the first time, 
and followed it with the plank smoother, which 
left the ground in splendid shape—fine, mellow, 
smooth, level and slightly pressed—which acted like 
a blanket to retain all the moisture in the soil. The 
third plowing was done July 2, and consisted only 
in going over the ground with the plank smoother 
with a few No. 40 wire spikes driven into the plank 
to slightly stir the soil; but not deep enough to dis- 
turb any roots. 

“After it was tasseled out, I went through and 
eut out any inferior tassels. I believe the secret 
of my success was in planting two varieties of 
corn in the same row, one being a little later than 
the other, which prolonged the season of polleniza- 
tion and made me a perfect ear upon every stock. 
The deep cultivation the first time, followed up 
both first and second plowing with the plank 
smoother, crushed all lumps, leveled and pressed 
the light soil, and retained all the moisture. 

“The balance of the field, nine acres of the early 
White Mastodon corn, where I did not plant be 
tween the hills, with only common cultivation, ay- 
eraged about ninety-five bushels to the acre of 
very fine corn, and I believe if I had treated the 


whole field of ten acres the same way I did the 
one single acre I could have made it average 150 
bushels.” 


Items from Abroad 


average in quan- 


The Scotch oats crop is over the 
tity, but not so large as last year’s. 


Jas. Johnson, 2 Cannon Street, Manchester, has 
sold his Liverpool business to G, I. Gillard, 23 Back 
Goree. 


Both the French and the Algerian oat crops were 
short this year, but consumption is nevertheless quite 
slow in France. 


Tlax culture has about run out in England, the 
local acreage last crop having been but 465, against 
895 acres in 1898. 


Rye shipments August 1 to October 21 were 8,824,- 
000 bushels, of which Russia and Danubes furnished 
7,248,000 bushels. 


Continental crop reports are all fayorable. Sowings 
of winter wheat are concluded. In England tie 
rains have delayed sowing. 


Argentine exports for the first eight months of 
1899 included 14,786,125 bushels of corn, 6,854,494 
bushels of linseed, 329,964 tons of hay. 


The German nayal expenditures are to be met by 
doubling the duty on wheat, which, continued until 
1908, is expected to produce a large surplus. 


There is some talk of temporary free admission of 
corn to France, when taken by ihe millers, which 
should create a demand for American white corn. 


Peter Iredale, owing to advancing years, hag re- 
tired from the firm of P. Iredale & Porter. The busi- 
ness will be continued by his partners, John Porter 
and Andrew Harenay. 


Cinzano & Co. have applied to congress for a 
monopoly to build and work grain drying establish- 
ments in the various ports of the Argentine for a 
period of twenty-five years. 


The total feedstuffs shipments August 1 to October 
21, were as follows: Corn, 73,581,000; barley, froin 
Russia and Black Sea only, 14,400,000 bushels; oats, 
25,496,000 bushels; rye, 8,824,000 bushels. 


The first cargo of American corn to reach Russia 
was landed at Reval about the end of October. It 
was shipped from Paltimore. Eight more eargoes of 
corn have been engaged to go to the same country. 


Direct reports from the Argentine to September 1 
say that timely rains have greatly benefited wheat 
and flax. Serious locust flights were reported, how- 
ever, from no less than a dozen to twenty different 
localities. 


The Yenezuelean government reduced the import 
duties on several articles of food, including corn 
and beans, which were imported free for sixty days 
from September 9. Several cargoes of corn were 
landed at La Guayra. 


Wheat shipments from August 1 to October 21 
were as follows: From United States and Canada, 
51,120,000 bushels; from Russia, 15,256,000 bushels; 
from Balkan Peninsula, 2,512,000 bushels; from Ar- 
gentina and Uruguay, 11,792,000 bushels; from Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, 1,952,000 bushels. 


A new automatic weighing machine has been 
erected at the Waterloo Docks, Liverpool. It will 
weigh from 100 to 120 tons of grain per hour on board 
steamers, sailing vessels or other craft and not he 
affected by the movement or oscillation of the ves- 
sel, and is so delicate that a half-pound weight will 
throw the lever. 


The short harvest in Finland having caused a great 
scarcity of food cereals, the government has made 
arrangements to assist the importers with loans to 
run six months at 5% per cent. The importer who 
receives loans is t6 import within two months there- 
after wheat, rye or corn to the amount of one ton 
for every $20 in loans received, 


Government statistics for the Argentine show that 
the average acreage sown to wheat for the past niue 
crops has been 4,171,120, the lowest acreage being 
2,965,200 in 1890-91; the highest, 1898-99, being 7,907.- 
200. The average yield has been 52,066,203 bushels. 
The last crop was the greatest ever harvested, 90,- 
022,065 bushels. The average export has been 32,- 
227,008, last year’s export being the greatest, 62,- 
446,667 bushels. The poorest export crop was that 
of 1896-97, of which only 5,877,333 bushels were 
shipped abroad, 


The Toledo railroads now compel receivers of seed 
to unload carload lots direct from the car and have 
it taken to some warehouse, instead of unloading 
it in their freight-houses (as has been the custom). 
They will unload less than carload lots in their 
freight-houses, but if the seed is not removed within 
five days they will charge storage, 
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INDIAN CORN IN AMERICAN 
HISTORY. 


“Historically and socially, as well as economically, 
maize is of great interest to the United States,” ac- 
cording to the Globe-Democrat of St. Louis. “It is 
one of the three most important products native to 
the American continent, potatoes and tobacco being 
the other two. The important part which corn 
played in the settlement and development of the 
present territory of the United States has never been 
adequately set forth. In the early days of the occu- 
pation of the wilderness of the West corn was raised 
where no other grain could have grown. It was 
planted between the tree stumps in the little clear- 
ings. It could be grown on soil where there had 
been no preliminary fertilization, and demanded very 
little care. The tree stumps ordinarily stood until 
disintegrated by the action of the elements. This 
process took about ten years for the erdinary soft 
woods, but in some varieties of trees twenty years 
were required for the work. Until the stumps were 
removed the plow could not be moyed freely over 
the farm, and wheat growing could not be done to 
advantage. During all of this time corn was the 
principal food of the American farmer. By being 
transmuted into hogs or whisky it was an article of 
food and of commerce which was of the highest con- 
Sequence to the early inhabitants of the western 
wilderness. One of the reasons why the French 
were unable to cope with the English in the planting 
of colonies on this continent was that in the French 
region, Canada, corn could not be produced In any 
important quantities.” 


THE SOY BEAN. 


The soy bean is beginning to attract attention es 
a new hay and feed crop, in the North, where 
lately some of the grain dealers have reported quite 
liberal sales of seed beans at $2.50 to $5 per bushel, 
to be planted in new territory, in an experimental 
way. In an article contributed to the Country 
Gentleman, Prof. W. C. Latta, of the Purdue Uni- 
versity Experiment Station, says that the plant 
has been successfully grown in different parts of 
Indiana, and at several points farther north in 
the United States. It thrives in good corn soil, 
and will grow wherever corn can be successfully 
produced. Being a quick-maturing annual, it will 
prove especially helpful to those who cannot grow 
clover. A crop of soy beans can be produced he- 
tween the spring and autumn frosts anywhere in 
the state. The soy bean may be grown for pasture, 
green forage (soiling), for hay or ensilage, or for 
seed. It will yield 9 to 12 tons of green fodder, 114 
to 2% tons of hay, and 10 to 40 bushels of seed, 
according to variety, condition of soil, ete. 

The soy bean hay, Prof. Latta continues, com- 
pares favorably with clover hay in chemical coin- 
position. The seed is very rich in protein, and can 

_ therefore be fed advantageously with corn. It 
should be ground before feeding. The seed is read- 
ily eaten, but live stock, as a rule, do not relish 
the stems and leaves at first, but soon take kindly 
to this forage. The plant should be cut for hay 


when in full bloom. 


[Copy for notices under this head should reach us by the 
12th* of the month to insure insertion in the issue for that 
month.] 


FOR SALE OR RENT. 


Will sell or rent grain elevator at Peru, Ill., or will 


exchange for farm. 
FY. HE. HOBERG, Peru, Ill. 


FLOATING ELEVATOR, 

For sale, a first-class floating elevator, capable of 
transferring 12,000 bushels of grain per hour. Of- 
fered at a low figure. Address 

GRANT B. WILKES, 74 Richmond Ave., Buffalo, 
ENiuek 


ENGINES AND BOILERS. 

For sale, one 50-horse power Westinghouse Steam 
Engine, with boiler of 60 horse power. Wngine and 
boiler in good condition; all complete and in running 
order, except stack. Price, $600. 

Also one 25-horse power Buckeye Steam Engine in 
first-class condition; boiler 30 horse power. All com- 
plete, except stack. Price, $500. Address 

H, L, STRONG, Coffeyville, Kan, 


AN ILLINOIS ELEVATOR. 


For sale, an elevator situated near Bloomington, 
[ll., on the Illinois Central Railroad. Inquire of 
E. R. ULRICH & SONS, Springfield, Il. 


FOR SALE—CAR MOVER. 

A device to shift cars. More powerful than team 
of horses or ten men. Needed at every mili and 
elevator. Weight, 20 pounds. Price, $5.00. Order 
one on ten days’ trial. 

KH. H. STAFFORD & BROS., 22 Van Buren St., 
Chicago. 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 


A 15 to 20 horse power steam engine and 25-horse 
power boiler, all connections, with pulleys, etc., 
rolling screen, corn sheller; in fact, everything com- 
plete for a small elevator. In use every day. Will 
sell all or part cheap for cash. Address 

Z. IX., Box 10, care “American Elevator and Grain 
Trade,” Chicago, Ill. 


SECOND-HAND MACHINERY FOR SALE. 

Two 4-roll roller mills. 

One thousand feet link belt, various sizes. 

Irive hundred feet rubber elevator belt. 

Three hundred feet 9x12-inch Caidwell Worm Con- 
veyors. ae 

Six hundred steel elevator buckets. 

One Fairbanks Hopper Scale. 

Good as new at one-half cost. 

PARADOX MACHINERY CO., 181 


Hast Division 
St., Chicago, Ill. : 


[Copy for notices under this head should reach us by the 
12th of the month to insure insertion in the issue for that 
month.] 


REPRESENTATIVES WANTED. 

Millwrights, machinery dealers and manufactur- 
ers’ agents wanted to represent us in their terri- 
tory, on commission, for the sale of elevating, con- 
veying and power transmitting machinery, mill and 
elevator supplies. Address 

WELLER MIFG. CO., 118 and 120 North Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


ROOFING AND SIDING. 
The Garry Iron and Steel Roofing Co., 


168 MERWIN STREET, CLEVELAND, 0., 
MANUFACTURES 


Steel Roofing, 
Corrugated Iron, 
Siding and Metal 
Ceiling. 


SEND 
FOR CATALOGUE 


Write us for Catalogue and 
Low Prices on best 
STEEL ROOFING, CORRU- 
GATED IRON, ETC. 
We are large manufacturers 
of these goods and can save 

you money. 
SYKES STEEL ROOFING CO., 


61) So. Morgan St., Chicago, Ill., 
and Niles, Ohio 


C. H. Matthiessen, President. S. T. Butler, Vice-President. 
Chas. L. Glass, Treas. and Sec’y. 


The Glucose Sugar Refining Company, 


FACTORIES: 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


pee? qn, Marshalltown ira. The Rookery, 
Rockford * Dayenport CHICAGO, ILL. 


The world’s largest consumers of Corn. Daily consumption, 
100,000 bushels. We are always in the market for corn, and 
eonfine our bids to regular grain dealers. Write or wire us when 
you wish to sell. 


JOS, P. GRIFFIN, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN BAGS—BURLAPS. 
All kinds of Bags, New and Second-Hand. 
ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY. 


W. J. Johnston, 


E. R. Ulrich & Sons, 
SHIPPERS OF WESTERN CRAIN, 


Especially High Grade White and Yellow Corn, 
Also Mixed and White Oats. 


Factory and Office, 
182 Jackson St., Chicago. 


Elevators through Central Illinois on Wabash Ry., Chicago & Alten 
Ry., C. P. & St. L. Ry., and St. L., C. & St. P. Ry. 
Main Office, 6th Floor, Illinois National Bank Building, 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS. 


Write for prices delivered. 


[We will not knowingly publish the advertisement of a 
bucketshop keeper or irresponsible dealer.] 


Established 1861. 


HENRY HEMMELGARN. PHILIP H. SCHIFFLIN 


H. HEMMELGARN & CO., 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS, 
ROOMS 317, 318 AND 319 RIALTO BUILDING, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Correspondence Invited. 


Adjoining Board of Trade. 


Consignments Solicited. 


Members Chicago Board of Trade. 


JAMES P.SMITH & CO,, 


CRAIN MERCHANTS, 
417-418 Rialto Building, CHICAGO. 


Consignments Solicited. 


THE BELL COMMISSION CO. 


INCORPORATED. 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND FEED, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Represented in Chicago, Minneapolis, Duluth, Kansas City. 


58 Chamber of Commerce, 


R. W. VAN TASSELL. 


VAN TASSELL & BUNN, 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS, 


44 AND 46 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, PEORIA, ILL. 


J. H. BUNN. 


References, any bank of Peoria, or commercial agencies. 


Consignments and Orders Solicited. 


<OV> PHL PEAVEY & 60, 


Minneapolis, 


Minn 


GRAIN RECEIVERS. 
Oonsignments Solicited. 


MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY. 


ALEX. RODGERS, 


SEED MERCHANT, 
GRASS: AND: FIELD: SEEDS, 


OFFICES: 31 AND 32 TRADERS’ BUILDING, 
WAREHOUSES: 220 TO 230 JOHNSON ST., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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COMMISSION CARDS, 


CHARLES D. SNow & Co., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


MEMBERS \\| 230 RIALTO BUILDING, 


iy 
| 
|| CHIC aco BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO. 


Our Vest Pocket Market Manual furnished free on application. 


ESTABLISHED 1872. RYE A SPECIALTY. 


D. G. STEWART, 


Wholesale Grain, 
1019 Liberty Avenue, PITTSBURG, PA. 


Proprietor Iron City Grain Elevator. 
CAPACITY, 300,000 BUSHELS. 


MILTON SHIVE, 


Brokerage and Commission 
GRAIN AND MILL FEED. 


464 Bourse, = = = Philadelphia. 
CONRAD KIPP, MANAGER. ; 
Greenville 


Membership In Cincin- 
nati Chamber Commerce 


ESTABLISHED 1886 (Jrgin 
I : Milling Wheat. . 

Reference, by permission, GQ GRAIN, HAY, STRAW, 
Farmers’ National Bank 
Correspondence from Mills and 
Wholesale Dealers solicited. 
DANIEL P. BYRNE & CO., 


SUCCESSORS TO 
REDMOND CLEARY COI, CO. 
Established 1854. 


GRAIN, HAY AND SEEDS, 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


E. W. BAILEY & CO., 
Commission [lerchants, 


GREENVILLE, 
OHIO. 


Incorporated 1887. 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND 
PROVISIONS..... : 
72 Board of Trade, CHICAGO. 
E. | his ROGERS & CO., aSPASIONED 


COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS, 


RECEIVERS AND EXPORTERS 
GRAIN, Flour, Seed, Hay and Straw, 
358 Bourse Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Liberal advances made on consignments. Market reports fur 
nished gratuitously on application. Correspondence solicited. 


Corn Exchange National Bank. 
References: 4 Manufacturers National Bank. 
Merchants National Bank. 


WARREN & CO., 


GRAIN 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Rooms 7 and 9 Chamber of Commerce, 


PEORIA, ILL. 


GRAIN DEALERS 
We Want Your Business. 


If you Supra Honest Work, Good Treatment and 
rompt Returns, consign your grain to us. 


CALUMET GRAIN AND ELEVATOR CO., 
CHICAGO. 


Arthur Sawers in charge of receiving business. 


COMMISSION CARDS. 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 


|, EVERINGHAM & (0. 


Commission Mlerchants. 
ORDERS AND CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. 
GRAIN AND SEEDS OF ALL KINDS 
For Cash and Future Delivery.. 

Suite 80 Board of Trade, - - CHICACO, ILL. 


J. F. ZAHM, ¥F. W. JAEGER. F, MAYER 


ESTABLISHED 1879. 


J. F. ZAHM & CO., 
GRAIN AND SEEDS, 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 

SEND FOR OUR RED LETTER... 


LEMAN BARTLETT. QO. Z. BARTLETT 


L. Bartlett & Son, 


GRAIN AND PRODUCE 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


BARLEY A SPECIALTY. 


Room 23 Chamber of Commerce Bldg 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Careful attention given to orders from Brewers, Maltsters and 


M. F. BARINGER 


... SUCCESSOR TO.... 
J. R. TOMLINSON & CO. 


«GRAIN AND MILL FEED... 
416-418 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Correspondence with millers and grain dealers solicited. Sight 
draft with bills of lading attached honored on all shipments. 


J. F. HARRIS, 


No. 1 BOARD OF TRADE, 
CHICAGO, 


Stocks, Bonds,. Grain, 
Provisions. 


MEMBER 


Chicago Beard of Trade, 
Chicago Stock Exchange, 
New York Stock Exchange. 
PRIVATE WIRES... 


E—, F. LELAND, 


Consign your GRAIN and SEEDS 
and send your orders to 


WARE & LELAND, 


200-210 Rialto Building, 
CHICAGO. 


WRITE FOR OUR 
DAILY MARKET LETTER. 


Fifteen representatives constantly on the floor of 
the Board of Trade, thus insuring prompt execu- 
tion of all orders, and close attention to all 
business entrusted to us. 


EDWARD G. HEEMAN, 


In Charge of Receiving 
Department. 


COMMISSION CARDS, 
ROSENBAUM BROS. 


COMMISSION RECEIVERS 
MERCHANTS, ano SHIPPERS. 


Grain and Seeds. 
Room 77 Board of Trade Bldg., 


C. A. FOSTER, 
RECEIVER AND SHIPPER, 


ANY RAILROAD, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


P. O. Address, Carnegie, Pa. 
Reference: Freehold Bank, Pittsburg, Pa. 


|B E Miller & Sons, 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


GRAIN, FEED, SEEDS, HAY, ETC. 


OFFICE 2933 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CONSICNMENTS SOLICITED. 


ELEVATOR AND WAREHOUSE, GERMANTOWN JCT., P. R. R. 


P anufacturers National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 
References: { Uaton National Bank, Westminster, Md. 


COLLINS & Co.., 


STRICTLY COMMISSION 
Grain, Hay and Mill Feed. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


RUMSEY, LIGHTNER & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Grain, Provisions, Seeds, Hay, 
Main Office: 226 La Salle St., 


CHICAGO. 


Branch Offices: 

MINNEAPOLIS, CHICAGO. 
MILWAUKEE, ; 

PEORIA. Make all drafts on Main Office. 


ARMOUR & CO., 


205 LA SALLE STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


GRAIN BUYERS AND DEALERS. 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 


Reference: DUQUESNE NAT. BANK. 


Daniel McCaffrey’s Sons, 
HAY, GRAIN FEED. 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


CEO. N. REINHARDT & CO. 


MELROSE STATION, NEW YORK CITY. 


AND 


RIN it 
ml 


TTELEPH 6l ONE ERO 
16260 TO. 16380 ST. HARLEM RAILROAD by 


We sell on Commission and buy direct, 


HAY, GRAIN AND FEED. 


Storage capacity 8,000 bales, 30,000 bushels. 
Let us know what you have to offer. 


3 aan 
POR SMORRIS VBRANCHD 
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ingen” WHEN YOU WANT 


INCLINE ELEVATOR «= DUMP Elevator or Mil 


Supplies, 
Cleaning Machines, 
Feed Mills, 
Corn Shellers, 
Engines and Boilers, 
Gasoline Engines, 
Horse Powers, 


ae aes WRITE TO 


GREAT WESTERN MANUFACTURING CO, 


General Office and Factory, LEAVENWORTH, KAN. 
Warehouse and Salesrooms, 1221-1223 Union Ave., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED OATALOGUE. 


METAL CLASP 
SAMPLE ENVELOPES, 


Only Perfect Device for Mailing 
Flour and Grains with safety, 
AT REDUCED RATES OF POSTAGE. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY, 


Originators of the Perpetual Ledgér and 
Other special Systems for Grain Dealers, 
Flour Merchants and Brokers, 


1123 Chamber of Commerce, ..- CHICAGO. 


SOLVES THE PROBLEM OF CRIBBING EAR 
CORN WITHOUT A SCOOP. 


The farmer furnishes the power. Less than one-half the investment and one-quarter the ex 

| lees of operating an ordinary elevator. Unexcelled for speed, convenience and economy in 

andling ear corn as well as shelled grain, ete. It successfully competes with belt elevators. Grain 

for shipment is handled in the shipping bins while ear corn, oats, ete., are cribbed in the patent 

storage below. $1,500 will complete a 40,000-bushel plant having ten 1,000-bushel hopper bottom 
empps bins, and several patent storage bins which provide the balance of capacity. 

he Incline Elevator and Dump and plan of building have been greatly improved and are 

eovered by U.S. patents. Write for prices and circulars. 


H. KURTZ & SON, GREENFIELD, IOWA.| ose 


~ THE JONES © A GRAIN SPOUT 
 UMBRELLA‘ROOF’” eS 


is worth its weight in gold. It will save 
you in labor all it costs in less than a 


| month , ; 
\ « ” 
\ ANEW UNION TWILLED SILK“ROOF’S 1.29 
RE-COVER YOUR OWN UMBRELLA. 
The Adjustable ‘‘ Roof’’ fits any frame, requires 
no sewing, and can be put on in a minute. You 
can re-cover your own umbrella without the-slight- 
est trouble or moments. delay. 
Take the measure (to the fraction of an inch) of 
your old umbrella; count the number of outside 
ribs; state if the center rod is steel or wood ; send to us with $1.00 
and we will mail postpaid, a Union Twilled Silk 25 or 26 inch Ad- 
justable ‘‘ Roof”? (27 or 28 inch, $1.25 ; 29 or 30 inch, $1.50). Um- 
brella ‘* Roofs’’ all sizes and prices from 50 cents to $8.00 each, ff 
Sie according to quality. If you are not absolutely satisfied in every 
: N& particular, send the “roof”? back, and we will refund the 
a money at once, including stamps you have used for post- 
SSS age. Over a quarter of a million ‘‘ Roofs”’ sold. 
EQ Booklet, ‘‘ Umbrella Economy ’’ with simple instruc- 
we OFF, tions necessary with your order. 7 Fe 
8. All first-class dealers sell Jones Umbrella ‘‘Roofs. Send for Prices to 


The Jones-Mullen Co., 396-398 Broadway, New York. 


Manufacturers of the highest grades of Umbrellas to the largest stores in the world. H S ANDMEYER Wl (0 
: : Ss | 


OTIS _H.KEAN, N.Y. 


PEORIA, ILL. 


; This Gazetteer contains freight agents’ official list. of flouring 
( lark S mills, elevators, grain dealers, shippers and commission merchants, 


located on all the principal railroads in the United States and Canada. 
It also contains the grading and inspection rules of leading 


G ‘ D [ markets. 
7 fain) ca ers This is the handiest and most complete list of the kind pub- 


lished. If you do business in this line, you can scarcely afford to be 
AND without it. 
A The volume contains over 200 large pages, in a durable cloth 


Shippers Gazetteer binding. Sent postpaid on receipt of price, $2.00. 
For 1899---1900, : MITCHELL BROTHERS CO., 


315 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, 
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at Honstain Bros., \SEELEY, SON & Cco.. 


313 THIRD STREET SOUTH, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Fremont, Neb. 


Contractors and 
Builders of 


Grain 
Elevators. 


Estimates furnished on application for 
Transfer, Mixing and Storage Elevators. 
The following are a few among the many 
houses built by us: 


Nebraska City & Ill. Ele. Co., Chicago, 2,000,000 
Bartlett Frazier Co., 1,000,000 
H. Rogers Co., St. Louis, 500,000 
F, H. Peavey & Co., Minneapolis, 1,000,000 
$. 8. Linton & Co., 650,000 
8. 8S. Linton & Co. as 450,000 
Interstate Grain Go. ay BS 500,000 
City Elevator Co., 13 400,000 
Security Grain Co., 2 400,000 
Royal Milling Co., Great Falls, Mont. - 100,000 
Jennison Bros., Janesville, Minn., 100,000 


400' Country Elevators from 10 ,000 to 50,000 


MACDONALD ENGINEERING CONPANY,| Apehitects and Builders 


Designers and Builders of Wood and Steel 


Sih wee aawnnooee. GRAIN ELEVATORS. 
STEEL STORACE & ELEVATOR CONS. CO. 


FIRST IN THE FIELD, 
ALWAYS IN THE LEAD. 


WE DESIGN AND BUILD COMPLETE 


FIREPROOF STEEL 
ELEVATORS 


TO MEET ALL REQUIREMENTS, 


OF ALL KINDS OF 


Bin. 


Se 


0) 


INVESTIGATE OUR 


PNEUMATIC CONVEYING 
SYSTEM. 


0 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


302-308 GUARANTY BUILDING, 
BUFFALO, N.Y.,U.S.A. 


ELrEctric STEEL ELEvaTor, Burrato, N. Y., 1,000,000 BusHELS. 


WM. GRAVER TANK WORKS. 


MANUFACTURERS AND BUILDERS OF 


Steel Storage Tanks 


AND 


STEEL ELEVATORS. 


We Build Storage for Any Commodity 
of Any Capacity. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


205-206 PLYMOUTH BUILDING, = CHICAGO. 
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GEO. M. MOULTON, W. C. ENGLER, J. M. WITHERSPOON, 
President. Secretary. Superintendent. = = FeO es Ni }—4 © | 


OFFICES § 707 Great Northern Bldg., Chicago, Il). 


( 1039 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 
i 
. Lt, | 


FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO, 


SUCCESSORS TO J. TT. IOULTON & SON, 


- THE PIONEERS IN 


GRAIN ELEVATOR CONSTRUCTION. 


Architects and Builders of 
Frame and Steel Crain Elevators. 


i =a BARNE : f & RECORD COMPANY DESIGNER AND BUILDER OF 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF Grain Elevators, Malt Houses 


i a a 
Grain Elevators, Mills; Breweries and Malt Houses. AND ALL KINDS OF HEAVY CONSTRUCTION. 
Patent System of Independent Patent Double-Jointed Patent Automatic 
STEEL ELEVATORS A SPECIALTY. Leg Rope Drive. Distributiag Spouts. Grain Belt Tripper. 


We also contract to build complete all kinds of heavy structures, such as Docks, Packing 


Houses, Public Buildings, Stock Yards, Ete., Ete. E ; ‘fe E E I FE ! D E N R E i G& + : 


j Am. INST. MIN, ENGINEERS. 


MEMBER | WrsTmRN SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


Contracting Engineer. 


DESIGNER AND 
CONTRACTOR FOR 


{GRAIN ELEVATORS 


’In Wood, Steel or Monier Construction. 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 541 ROOKERY 
FIRE LOSSES ADJUSTED. CHICAGO 
E. H. TROMANHAUSER, 
Ne ae Ie a ee ee oe OO. has designed Architect, Contractor, and Builder of 
Stacia tot Sieeator, Kansas City, Kan.1,000,000 and built more than one thousand elevafors 
lington Elevator, St. Louis...........1,300,000 A ist, 
| Ac eash Elevator Co. Minneapolis’... 10007000 with capacities varying from 20,000 to 2,500,000 
Northern Grain Co , Manitowoc, Wis... 500,000 | bushels. Also a large number of docks, mills 
Ay ae Be ee oe piper court houses, packing houses, hotels, the Cozad 9 
Belt Line Elevator Co., Superior, Wis.. 2,500,000 | irrigation canal and other like improvements. 
Bee ea calls NOL Leeoone | AS % Tesult of this large experience, it has a Country, Transfer, Mixing, Marine, and 
F. H. Peavey & Go.. Minneapolis No. 2.. 500,000 | thorough, first-class organization and equip- Tetinal Storaen + Elevator: Plant 
Pee tavater co, eee NG i i 1600000 ment, enabling it to submit bids or execute work e x evato ants. 
Empire Elevator Co., Minneapolis No, 2...500,000 | in the shortest time consistent with thoroughness PLANS SUBMITTED AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED 
a "| 616 CORN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Western 
Engineering and 
Construction Co., 


JOHN 5S. METCALF & CO, 


ENGINEERS, 
GRAIN ELEVATOR BUILDERS, 


1075 W. FIFTEENTH STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


A partial list of elevators which haye been designed and constructed by us and under our 
supervision: 


Designers and Builders of 


Grain Elevators. 


Contracts taken for all kinds of heavy Burlington Elevator, St. Louis, Mo.... . 1,300,000 
work. Estimates furnished Grand Trunk Elevator, Portland, Me 1,000,000 

if desired. Export Elevator, Buffalo, N. Y....... 1,000,000 

J. R. Booth Elevator, Parry Sound, Canada ... .1,000,000 

oe Mes ae ea Epa) ean TO an Aaheisine wie ap suaniaere a: nti 

rie R. R. Transfer Nipping House, Chicago, Ill..........-... ..00e- 100 cars in 10 hours 

625-527 UNITY BUILDING, , Manchester Ship Canal Co.'s Elevator, Manchester, England.................... 1,500,000 
79 AND 81 DEARBORN ST.. Serene OMPERG VALOR RBOMN IN Nice Wine eh Maes it chao pate enS meaine ne cosas 25s 500,000 
Canada-Atlantic Railway Elevator, Coteau Landing, Que .. ........ cece eee eee 500,000 

Northern’ Grain Cor; Mamitow0e; Wisi. 6.5 cc on venwcens ect 5' ob wb enrey pees evinsicees 600,000 


CHICAGO. 


Wnlon Blevater, WastSt. hottie, Tihs. .cc seeds wav ecscccccecesaseceeens os cee’ lgt00,000 
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THE LINK:BELT MACHINERY. COT TG att =o 


INCLUDING 


LEADS ALL OTHERS IN 


Belt Trippers, Simplicity, 
Power Shovels, Economy 
Spouts, Buckets, Boots ea: 
and Durability. 
Machine Molded Rope ty 
Sheaves, SIZES FROM 4 to 507 HORSE POWER. 
ena For Particulars Address 


Se taal ce The Dayton Globe Iron Works Co., 


LINK-BELT ENGINEERING CO., PHILADELPHIA AND NEW YORK. ANON EEO: 


ee 
p> 
S 
oa 
YP 
S 
ct 
H.W. CALDWELL & SON CO $ 
a s 8 > 
i Cl 
GENERAL MACHINISTS, . 127-133 West Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. & 
p> 
Ss 
CALDWELL HELICOID CONVEYOR $ 
> 
Specialties for ACAAA ' = G THE ONLY PERFECT SPIRAL <a 
Z = . : as FLIGHT OF ONE CONTINUOUS <& 
Grain Elevators and Mills. STRIP OF METAL. << 
> 
LINK BELTING. FRICTION CLUTCHES. PILLOW BLOCKS. < E 
SPROCKET WHEELS. JAW CLUTCHES. IRON PULLEYS. & 
COTTON BELTING. COUPLINGS. WOOD PULLEYS. >> 
RUBBER BELTING. FLEXIBLE SPOUTS. SHAFTING. Elevator > 
LEATHER BELTING. GEARING (all kinds). SET COLLARS. << 
BELT CLAMPS. GRAIN SCOOPS. SWIVEL SPOUTS. § << 
POWER GRAIN SHOVELS. ELEVATOR BOOTS. TAKE-UP BOXES. Boot. y 
a = ELEVATOR BOLTS. COGSWELL MILLS. TURN HEAD SPOUTS. 2 oO 
CALDWELL CORRUGATED SEAMLESS ELEVATOR BUCKETS. HANGERS. WIRE CLOTH. >» 
STEEL ELEVATOR BUCKETS, CONCRETE MIXERS. PERFORATED METALS. > 
c BOS CI 
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3 came JEFFREY A 
Gasoline Enginesa== 


- + ARE LIKE - - a 
FAIRBANKS SCALES, ry 
Standard, ew 
Durable, et 


Reliable. 


Thousands of the Scales and hundreds of the a | 
Engines are used by the GRAIN TRADE. 5 - 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., 


CONVEYORS 


FOR HANDLING MATERIAL OF ALL KINDS. 


wr 


|e 


—— 


a) 


- 


Ti 


‘ _———= > 
; = CcHIicCcCAaco. yi Ni pea 
St. Louis, Minneapolis. Cincinnati. Cleveland. Kansas City. Indianapolis. Louisville. Omaha. 41 DEY STREET 
Portland, Ore. St. Paul. Denver. SanFrancisco. Los Angeles. bend! soe C0. NEW YORK, 
3 . SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Send for Special Catalogue “G” showing plans for placing Engines in Elevators, Flour and Feed Mills, ete. 
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aan ZZ THE MODEL 
K | H ; Uy 
9 | | CAS anpd 
i | GASOLINE 


UNEXCELLED IN———————- 
Simplicity, Borat Inty, Economy and Reliability. 


No Cylinder Head. No Water Joint. No Air to Regulate. 
No Pumping of Gasoline. Uses from % to % less 
Fuel than Others. 


Send for catalogue, prices and our guarantee, and compare with others 


—BUILT BY THE— 


Garrett Gas eee Co., 


GARRETT, IND., U.S. A. 


J.B. DUTTON’S 
7 Patent Automatic Grain Seale. 


FOR USE IN 


ELEVATORS, DISTILLERIES, MALT HOUSES, FLOUR MILLS, ETC. 


ACCURATE AND RELIABLE AT ALL TIMES. SCALES SENT ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL, 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 


—___ Address 


J. B. DUTTON, (026 and 1028 Scotten Ave. DETROIT, MICH. 


2, MoePectee® i? 2, 2 Posten , 52 2, % STKE RO KOO IS 00% oa oetee%e. 
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ry, 50) f The American Miller, $2.00, + $2. 50 
@ |The American Elevator & Grain Trade, $1. 00, 


Two Great Papers Every Month 
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For one year can be had for almost the price of one, by sending the $2.50 at one time. The interests of the milling and 
grain handling trades are so inseparable that you need both these ‘‘silent partners” in your business. 

They will keep you fully informed of the progress and prospects of your line of business in all parts of the world. 

They record the latest legal decisions and developments affecting your business. 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1873. 


2 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1882, 


Published on the rst day of every month, at $2 per year. Each number Published on the 15th of every month at $1.00 per year. Forty-eight 
contains 80 pages and upward. pages and upward in every number, 

It is the great illustrated business magaziae of the flour and cereal mill- It covers broadly and completely the business of buying, selling and 
ing industry. handling grain. It illustrates and describes the latest storage, handling 

It is not a daily market report, but covers broadly every phase of the and transportation achievements. It deals broadly and vigorously with all 
business from the production of the grain to the consumption of the manu- questions and usages affecting the welfare of the trade. It enters into the 
factured products, details of things sufficiently to be helpful to even the smallest dealer in his 

The most complete exponent of milling mechanics in the world. Water daily business. 
power, steam engineering and all milling topics are handled by the ablest It will keep you elbow to elbow with your fellow dealers in all association 
writers in their respective fields. 1 and convention work for betterment of the trade. 


$2.50 pays for both papers to one address for one year. 


Mitchell Bros. Co., Publishers, 315 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
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“RACINE” Ss -~= Otto Gas Engines. 


Especially adapted for 
operating 
Grain Elevators. 


Both Hot Tube and 
Electric Spark Ignition 
with each Engine. 


Racine Engines are the result 
of over ten years’ experience in 
the manufacture of Gas and Gas- 
oline Engines, and embody only 
such methods and devices as are 
known to be the best for the pur- 
pose. 

SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION 
AND OPERATION, 
EXTREMELY ECONOMICAL. 


Write for Catalogue and Net Prices 


RACINE HARDWARE C0., 


17th Street and Junction Avenue, - RACINE, WIS. 


OFFICES: 


360 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 
321 9. 15TH STREET, OMAHA: 
Operates successfully 313 THIRD ST. SOUTH, MINNEAPOLIS. 
with common LAMP OIL.| | 1222 UNION AVE, KANSAS CITY. 


Possesses many PROVED ADVANTAGES 
over gas and gasoline engines, and we will 


gladly demonstrate these advantages to ° 
those interested. FACTORY: 


“THE AULTMAN COMPANY, | THE OTTO GAS ERGI See 


* 928 So. Market St. CANTON, OHIO. PHILADELPHIA. 


asad |ORIGINAL LEWIS GASOLINE ENCINES 


GASOLINE 
ENGINES. 


OBSERVE ITS SIMPLICITY. 
No complicated parts on back side or within 
he bed. Can take up its load on any revolution 
and has closest regulation. Is far more con- 
venient, less expensive to run, and is adapted to 
all the uses to which steam power is applied. 
Send for catalogue ‘‘E. 


COLUMBUS MACHINE CO., Columbus, Ohio. 


Grain Elevators, 
THE “SUS” Water Works, 
A GAS AND GASOLINE 


ENGINE, TA : i V.° Ctewis ENGINE > a Electric Plants. 


16 H.-P. 


Gold Medal 
World’s Fair 1893. 


Most popular and reliable 
for 


“‘A Model of Perfection.’’ 


Write for Pamphlet 
and prices. 


THE CARL 
ANDERSON CO. 


64-70 North Jefferson Street, CHICAGO. 


Volume Governor, Double Ex- 
haust, Air Adjustment to 
Regulate Mixture. 


J. THOMPSON & SONS 
MFG. CO., 


BELOIT, WIS. 


oline Engine advertisers is the ‘‘American 
Elevator and Grain Trade.”’ 


The best paper in the best field for Gas- e 


Combines the 


and Gas Engines. most modern im- 


provements, 
The only en- 
NO DANGEROUS GASOLINE USED. | gnc svit Cetent 
* | Portable Water 
AFE and reliable. Automatic igniter. No | Jacket. 
hot tube or electric spark. Common ker- | SIMPLEST 
osene oil, about 34 cent per horse power ENGINE 
f hour. Extremely ee no valves. BUILT. 
. . FOR ALL POWER PUR- Stationary, 
: umping an 
\ POSES, 1 TO 30 H. P. Portable. 


Fully Guaranteed. Send for Catalogue. 


AUGUST | MIETZ, 128 to 132 Mott Street, New York City, | DAVIS GASOLINE 


ENGINE WORKS CO., 
MARAT & CO., EUROPEAN AGENTS, 
London, Hamburg, Paris. WATERLOO, IOWA. 
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We Wish One and All of Our Many Friends a | 
Merry Christmas and a Happy and | 
Prosperous New Year. 


... IMPROVED... 


“Eureka” Oat Clipp 


Large capacity, perfect work. 


Cr 


Most profitable, economical and strongest built. 


OVER 41,000 EUREKAS IN USE. 


“EUREKA” WAREHOUSE 
ELEVATOR SEPARATORS, 


Large capacity, perfect in every detail. 


“EUREKA” CORN GLEANERS 
AND SHELLERS 


"a 


I 

| 

| | I, === 
Hi 


| 


Surpass any in results. 


“EUREKA” WHEAT WASHING, DRYING AND CONDITIONING SYSTEM 


Thoroughly removes all traces of smut. Entirely automatic, occupies little space and takes little power to 


drive. Specifications and full particulars furnished by 


“A THE S. HOWES CO., 


EUREKA WORKS, 
SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


Duplicate parts of all Eureka machines built, from the time of 
Howes, Babcock & Co. in 1856, until the present. : 
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Here are 

the Pre 
Mach Nes rie Victor 
youneed = 
for ‘i 
Handling 
the Creat a= 
Corn Crop. = 


: 
—S— = SS = 
Cornwall’s Cleans corn cleaner with 


One operation than any 


Corn Cleaner other machine. Itis dust- 


Thousands of them are in use and less, light-rugning’ .and 
durable. Use it and'your corn will never grade 


the demand is constantly increasing. dirty. 


We manufacture the most complete line of Elevator and Warehouse Machinery, including The Little Victor Cleaner, The Little. 
Victor Combined Sheller and Cleaner, The Victor Sheller and Cleaner Combined, Barnard’s Imprc ved Double Screen (also Single 
Screen) Dustless Corn Cleaner, also a complete line of Grain Separators, Scourers and Oat Clippers. 

Send for our Complete General Catalog. 


BARNARD & LEAS MEG. CO. 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS. . 


AGENTS. ao 
W. H. CALDWELL, Room 703 Royal Insurance B!dg., Chicago, III. BARNARD MACHINE CO., Enterprise, Kan., for Kansas and Okiahoma. 
M. M. SNIDER, 411 East 12th St., Des Moines, la. WILLFORD MFG. CO., 303 South Third St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
T. M. VAN HORN, Room 49 Board of Trade, Indianapolis, Ind. ELI STRONG, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
J. H. WILLIAMS, Lock Box No. 203, Columbus, Ohio. R. C. STONE, Springfield, Mo. 


C. E. MANOR, Stanleytown, Page Co., Va 
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HOWE 


BALL-BEARING SCALES. 


Wagon, Dump, Hopper and Grain Scales. 


Grain Testers, Grain Scoops, Bag Holders, 
Car Starters, Conveying and Elevating Machinery, . 


Foos Gas and Gasoline Engines. _ Eee 
CATALOGUES. ; f 


St. Louis, Kansas City, 


srinneavors, creveiand. ~— BORDEN & SELLECK CO., Chicago, Ill. 


Pays for Itself 


IN SIXTY DAYS. 
THAT IS WHAT 


NORTHWAY’S FOUR ROLLER CORN 
AND FEED MILL 


DOES. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Ee. He. REYNOLDS, STERLING, ILL. 
WRITE FOR PRICES AND FULL PARTICULARS. 


Convenient adjustments, light running, rigid 
frame, force feeder. Guaranteed largest capacity 
for power consumed. It is the best, 


Three-Roller Corn and Feed Mills. Be ORE tienes. 


Just the mill for elevators as they are simple to operate and have AA e e 
the largest capacity for power consumed of any mill on Strong & Northway Mfg. Co., = Minneapolis, Minn. 
the market. Write for our catalogue and cut 
prices on this miil at once, 


JACKSON CORN AND FEED MILL CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, See ee 


CUSTOM WORK! 


UTILIZE YOUR POWER 
BY OPERATING A GOOD MILL FOR GRINDING 


FEED AND MEAL... 
aaa aerAlS. 


WE MANUFACTURE 


THREE-ROLL, TWO-BREAK MILLS, 2 Sizes. 
THREE-PAIR HIGH, SIX-ROLLER MILLS, 4 Sizes. 
TWO-PAIR HIGH, FOUR-ROLLER MILLS, 5 Sizes, 


ewAnd... VERTICAL 
UNDER RUNNERS, 


PORTABLE FRENCH BUHR MILLS, UPPER RUNNERS, 


85 Sizes and Styles. PULLEY AND GEAR DRIVES. 


3-PAIR-HIGH, SIX-ROLLER MILL. SEND FOR BOOK ON MILLS. 


ELEVATOR SUPPLIES 1» POWER CONNECTIONS. 


ROPE DRIVES, GEARING, CORN SHELLERS and CLEANERS, GRAIN CLEANERS. 


DUST COLLECTORS. tus. automatic 


CU PS We manufacture Elevator Cups for all purposes, and make a greater number of sizes than foundinany standard list. Our Cups have greater capacity 
v than others of same rated size; for instance, our 3}x3 inch, list price 9c., has as much capacity as others 34x3} inch, list price {0c. Our prices are right, 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


NORDYKE & MARMON CO., INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U. S. A. 


FLOURING MILL ENGINEERS, IRON FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS. ESTABLISHED 185}. 


AMERICAN 


' PLANTS, 


_ OPERATION. 
‘DopGeE 


| MEW YORK. 
ATLANTA 


Has been 
tested by the 
largest users 

in the 
country. 


The 
Standard 
of all 
Transmission 
Ropes. 


AJAX runs the longest and largest drive in the world at 
Pensacola, Florida. 


AJAX drives the new mammoth grain elevator in Manches- 
ter, Eng. 


AJAX drives the great machinery of the Illinois Steel Co. 


Use Ajax and Run no Risk of Accident. 


H.CHANNONCO., 


24 AND 26 MARKET ST., CHICAGO. 


ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


FOR ALL KINDS OF MANUFACTURING : 
GRAIN ELEVATORS, BREWERIES, 


= £Erc., DESIGNED, FURNISHED 222 ERECTED. 
| OVER A MILLION 


BEWARE | att 
eae: 7 


MARUFACTURING (., 
—————_MISHAWAKA , 
BOSTON. 


INDIANA, U.S.A. 
cHICAGO. 
LONDON, ENG 


SMITH’S 


Automatic Warehouse and Elevator | 


Machinery. 


I have given the building of Warehouse and 
Elevator Machinery my special attention for 
the past thirty years and claim to furnish the 
most complete, convenient and labor saving 
ineciaere: that can be constru cted, and will 
furnish plans aa specifications on application 
for a complete automatic warehouse. 


The accompanying cut is an exact representa- 
tion of my 


Latest Improved Overhead Dump 


Which can be operated with ease, safety and 
speed, and we think that you will find ie this 


THE MARQUIS PATENT 
Ear Corn Elevator 
and Sheller Feeder. 


Feeder will feed corn from the dump 
to the elevator or sheller with or without 
drag belt. Will feed 100 to - bd an ae 
per hour without any attention. 

e regulated to the capacity ‘of ey gheller 

or elevator while in operation. Canbe ....¢aam 
made to feed either sheller or elevator ; 

by changing reverse board. It is made 
of iron and is very durable. It will last ¥ 
a lifetime. Can be applied to dump now 
in use at very little expense. We have 
over 5,000 of these machines in use that “SSS 
are giving universal satisfaction. 

Prices furnished on application. 


Agents Wanted to Sell Our Full Line of Corn 
and Elevator Machinery. 


PHILIP SMITH, Sidney, 


Ohio. 
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FLAX CLEANING, A SPECIALTY. 
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WHEN U R BUYING 
i BUY THE BEST 


THE CLIPPE 
CLEANS THEM 


A. T. FERRELL & Co., 


SAGINAW, MICH., 
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CHAMPION OF THE WORLD 


CORN SHELLERS 


Are the best for 
Warehouse and 
Elevator Use. 


_ RH. McGratH, 


= La FAYETTE, IND., 


Manufacturer and Jobber of 


Engines, Boilers, Shafting, Pulleys and General Mill and Elevator 


ere 


ie CN 


oi 2 


Machinery and Supplies. waite For SPECIAL NET PRICES. 


FEED MILLS. 


IT PAYS to use the best. 

Our mills will do the best work, the 
most work, are most convenient to 
handle, will last longer and cost less for 


in the field. 
WRITE FOR PRICES. 


4-Roll and 6-Roll 
All-Belt Drive. 


ihe Edward P. Allis Sempeny, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


repairs than any other roller feed mill 


SOON PAY FOR THEMSELVES 
IN ELEVATORS...... 


Wilford’ Light Running Three Roller Mil 


Because they grind the most feed for the 
power consumed of any feed mill made; are sim- 
ple, solid and durable and require very little 
attention. 


Send for Circulars and Prices. 
WILLFORD MANUFACTURING CO., 
NO. 303 SOUTH 3rd STREET, MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 


THE CELEBRATED 


A. P. DICKEY GIANT GRAIN CLEANERS. 


Over-Blast Suction Separator, THE 
el 


= 


an 


IN THEIR 
| UN TANT | LINE. 
i Al i IRI Lin fill i 


l Hie ayy 
iy i | 


“Grain 
Cleaned 
toa 
Standstill,’’ 


= eS in Jany de- 


Sa 


capacities: ae Ratoranaats 
the larg: Ele vator and 
imine Mills, or de ot 
Warehouses for band -us 
Single and Double, Endy d 
Side Shake, and Dustless 
“.. Separators, both Under and 
ver Blast. 
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Riter-Conley Mig. Co., 


MANUFACTURERS, ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS. 


Grain Elevators of Steel, 


ALSO 


Gas Holders with Steel Tanks. 


Water and Oil Tanks, 
Steel Buildings, 
i Steel Stacks and 
: Steel Construction of 
di c Every: Description, 


Designed, 

Furnished and 

Erected in 

All Parts of the World. 


_ it ae 
eh RIAU, 


| 
a 
—— 
} | 


ae 


ye BOE 


Cross section of Great Northern Elevator fursianed by 
us at Buffalo, N. Y. Three million bushels’ capacity. 
Steel throughout. 


General Office, Water Street, Pittsburg. 
Plate, Tank and Boiler Works, First, Second and Third Aves. 
Structural Works, Preble Avenue, Allegheny City, Pa. 
~ New York Office, 39 and 41 Cortlandt Street. 


LONG-DISTANCE TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS. 


DAMP WHEAT can be PUT in CONDITION for 
GRINDING or STORAGE 


By using our 


STEAM 
DRYER, 


Which Is alsoa successful — 


Wheat Heater or Temperer 
or Dryer for Washed 
Wheat or Bran. 


It leaves the Wheat in Perfect Condition for the Rolls. Willalso-dry 
Malster’s, Brewer’s and Distiller’s Wet Grain. 
-~, Not an Experiment. In successful use 25 years drying , 


CORN MEAL AND HOMINY, 
BREWERS’ GRITS AND MEAL, 
BUCKWHEAT, RICE AND 
ALL CEREAL PRODUCTS. 


ALSO SAND, COAL bust, GRAPHITE AND CLAY AND ORE OF ALL KINDS! 


Automatic in operation, requiring no attention. Double 
the capacity of any other Dryer sold for same price. 


THE CUTLER C0,, North Wilbraham, Mass. 


| general upbuilding of its territory and 


| Railway Company’s 6,300 miles of rail- 


| track or sidings, 


THE OLD WAY. 


For NEW and BEST Way 


ADDRESS 


UNION IRON WORKS, 


DECATUR, ILL., 


Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED 


Western Shellers and Cleaners 


The ‘“‘Best in the World.’’ 
——-0) : 
= Elevator Supplies of All Kinds a 
Specialty. 
We are the Pioneer Elevator Builders of the 
West, and claim priority in the building of 
Cheap Elevators with Increased Conveniences. 


Don’t BUILD until you get our Plans and Prices. 
Write for Catalogue. 


NEW BASSAS She CORN CLEANER 


FOR USE WITH NEW PROCESS SHELLERS* 


Also all other 
makes of Ware- 
house Shellers. 


Made in Three 
Sizes. 


Capacities—500_ to 
1,400 bushels ie 
hour, accord- 
ing to size. 


Can also be used 
. for cleaning small 
grains. 


Large capacity, excellent work, occu- 


The special features of this machine are as follows, Viz.: 
pies only two-thirds the room required by other cleaners of same capacity; has two cleaning. fans, 


one blast and one suction; is dustless; can be knocked down and set a in any part:of building; 
adjustable feed opening, which can be phened or closed off entirely without stopping machine or 
throwing offthe belt; two cleaning Shoes hung on patent springs; the grain and screenings all saved: 
noiseless: runs light; durable. The New Process Shellers and Cleaners make a fine outfit for any 
house. Ask for circulars. Address 


MARSEILLES MFC. CO., Marseilles, Ill. 
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ii your customers have 

Dles corn than crib 

Toom, sell them OAK 

] Chine. Six sizes. Port- 

le, strong and warrant- 

a to last 5 Years. Cann 
speculators will buy thou- 
sands, Every farmer 
needs them etail at 1 
to 2 cents per bushel. 
Large profits. Write for 

discounts and advice of 

territory. 


Meation this paper. 


i Elliott & Reid Co., 


BOx 13, 


ink Richmond, Indiana, 
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Locations for 
Industries. 


The name of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St, Paul Railway has long been identi- 
fied with practical measures for the 


on GRAIN ELEVATORS 
ano CONTENTS 


Is furnished at cost by the 
MiLters’ NATIONAL INSURANCE Co., 


the promotion of its’ commerce, hence}. of Chicago. 


manufacturers have an assurancethat they 
will find themselves at home on the com- 
pany’s lines. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 


It isa Mutual Company which insures 
more mills and grain elevators than any 
other company in the United States. 

It has been in business 24 years and its 
average annual cost for insurance to mu- 
tual policy-holders has been about one-half 


Paul 


way, exclusive of second track, connecting 
traverses eight states, 


namely: of the board rates of stock companies. 
. Its cash assets, January 1st, amounted to 
NORTH NORTHERN $688,101.50; net cash surplus $453,094.49. 
TA. uy s B 
DAKOTA. | MINRESO MICHIGAN. | | The same conservative management 


| which has directed the Company’s affairs 
all through its prosperous existence will 
| be continued, 

Before placing your insurance, write to 
the Company at No 205 La Salle Street, 
Chicago, for a copy of the circular and 
statement, which fully explains the Com- 
pany’s method of insuring your class of 
property on the mutual plan. If your risk 
is up to its required standard you cannot 
afford to insure in any other company. 


SOUTH 
DAKOTA. 


ix. Passenger - 
Trains, Fast Frt. 
Trains 

Throughout. 


which comprise a great Agricultural, Man- 
ufacturing and Mining Territory. 

The Chicago; Milwaukee & St. Paul. 
Railway company gives unremitting atten- 
tion to the development of local traffic on 
its lines and,- with this in view, seeks to in- 
crease the number of manufacturing plants 
on its system either through their creation 
by local enterprise or the. influx of manu- 
facturers from the East. It hasall its ter- 
ritory districted in relation to resources, 
adaptability and advantages for manufac- 
turing. Specific information furnished 
manufacturers in regard to suitable loca- 
ions. Address 


LUIS JACKSON,. 
Industrial Commissioner C., M. & St. P. Ry., 
: 660 Old Colony Building, Chicago, Ill. 


WISCONSIN. 


ILLINOIS. 


MISSOURI. | 


W.L. BARNUM, SEcy.  ~ 


TRACK, .WAGON, . HOPPER, 
and DUMP SCALES. 


The only Dump Scale that will stand 
usage of a vee rail_dump. Ask for 
prices. 4 

Room 703 Royal I Idg., 
W. H. CALDWELL, “7 Gc TtAGOL 


WITH WHICH THIS PUBLICATION IS PRINTED | 


- 1S MADE BYTHE = 


QUEEN City PRINTING INK Cot 


SOUTH ST CINCINNATI, 0.- 


THEAN 
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the.. LESS Pneumatic Grain Drier 


IS THE 2. 
ONLY DRIER | « 
. necessary. 


In which the grain is all in sight and ‘“get-at-able” while drying and cooling. 

In which drying and cooling are simultaneous and continuous. 

In which the grain may be mixed and stirred while drying without using power, 
by simply throwing a lever. 

In which the heat given off by the cooling grain is saved and utilized. 

In which all parts are removable and interchangeable, a small wrench only being 


Which has been officially approved by the Chicago Underwriters’ Association. 
Which is used by the largest grain interests in the world. 


P. S.—No wire netting nor perforated metal used in the HESS. 


Hess Warming and Ventilating Co., 708 Tacoma Building, Chicago. 


The Best All-Around Feed Mill 


Highest Award World’s Fair, 
Gold Medal Atlanta. Gold Medal at Omaha. 


For crushing ear corn and grinding all 
kinds of small grain. Different from all 
other mills, The conical burrs are light 
running and ahead of rolls or stones in 
speed and quality of work. Has self-feeder 
for ear corn and every convenience belong- 
ing to a first-class modern feed mill. Sold 
with or without bagging attachment, Made 
in seven sizes, ranging from 2 to 25 h. p. 
Improved for this season. 


GET OUR LATEST CIRCULAR. 
IT’S WORTH EXAMINING. 


N. P. Bowsher Co. 


South Bend, 
Ind. 


Ifit’s best to hurry when you need to put- out 


puke Pow 
a fire that’s just starting, isn’t it best to have the 


AnickeAceWink ” 
Quick As Wink. handiest and quickest used things that you can 


get to put water on the fire with? Of course it is. Then why continue to have the 
slow old screw couplings on your fire hose? The Quick-As-Wink couplings are quicker, 
handier and better. Wewarrant them. Try them. 


CATALOGUE No. 3 DESCRIBES THEM. 


The W. J. CLARK CO., Salem, Ohio, U. S. A. 


HENION & HUBBELL, General Sales Agents, 69 N. Jefferson Street, Chicago. 
D | | Gibbs’ Patent Dust Pro- 
{ ; tector is invaluable to oper- 
— atives in every industry 
Epes where dust is troublesome. 
; has been thoroughly 
tested for many years in 
every kind of dustand is the 
only reliable protector 
mm known. Perfect ventila- 
M} tion. Nickel plated Pro- 
tector $1, postpaid. Circu- 
lars free. Agents wanted. 
Cibbs Respirator Co., 
30-36 La Salle Street, - CHICAGO, 


Dust Protector. 


The ‘‘Perfection’’ ha 
an improved Automatic 
Valve, which compels 
perfect protection and 
ventilation. Thousands 


n use. 
Nickel peated protector 
postpaid, $1. Cir. free. 


H. S. COVER, 
Patented Dec, 7, 1897. SOUTH BEND, IND. 
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LOAD YOUR CARS WITH 


THE EUREKA 
AUTOMATIC 
CAR LOADER. 


The best and most practical machine in the 
market for loading all small grain. We guar- 


antee it to do its work satisfactorily. 


Write for full particulars, prices and terms to 


BEAN & COLE, SULLIVAN, ILLINOIS. 


PATENT APPLIED FOR. 


WHAT IT WILL DO: 


Loads both ends of car at the same time. 

Loads a car in twenty minutes. 

Saves you its cost in 60 days. Scours and brightens the grain. 

Cools grain that is beginning to heat. 

Loads more grain in car than can be done by a man with a 
scoop. 

Owing to its peculiar and novel construction it will not crack 
the grain, 

It is impossible to have a choke-up. 

Made of iron and steel, it is durable and easy to handle. 


MADE IN TWO SIZES; SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


OF A HIGH GRADE OF EXCELLENCE ARE THE 


Monitor 
at 


STANDARD THE WORLD OVER. 


No competition conceded, when superior construction, durability, close 
and economical work, and advanced mechanical ideas are considered. 


The difference between other good clippers and the Monitors 
is the difference between good and best. 


It is fair presumptive evidence as to the superiority of the Monitors 
when it can be legitimately stated that 95 per cent of all the prominent 
elevators are using them. 


Monitors clip to maximum of weight, with minimum of 
shrinkage. 


We cover the ground, when we state that the Monitor Oat Clippers are 
modern in every detail, built for, and offered to modernelevator operators. 


Monitor Are so well and favorably known that comment is unnecessary. Suffi- 


cient to say: ‘They clean grain well, clean it economically—clean it to 


Grain Cleaners any. desired. point. 


‘ Are conceded by experts in the line to be the only high grade 
Monitor Smutters machine for elevator work. . 


WRITE US FOR PARTICULARS. MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN, AND WE WILL 
SERVE YOU TO THE BEST OF OUR ABILITY. 


Huntley Mig. Co, Silver Creek, N.Y. 


B. F. RYER, General Western Agent, 32 Traders’ Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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